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The book focuses on the decline of towns 
and their desertion in late ancient and 
early medieval India on the basis of 
archaeological evidence. The author uses 
material remains to study crafts, 
commerce and coinage, and identifies 
and illustrates signs of growth and decay 
for more than 130 excavated sites. The 
strata with poor remains are taken to 
indicate decrease in construction, 
manufacturing and commercial activities, 
and are hence associated with de- 
urbanization. The reasons for the urban 
eclipse are sought not only in the fall of 
empires but also in social disorder and 
the loss of long-distance trade. The 
disintegration of the town life is seen not 
as social regression but as part of the 
social transformation which generated 
classical feudalism and promoted rural 
expansion. The book explores the link 
between urban decay and land grants to 
officials, priests, temples and 
monasteries. It shows how the landed 
elements collected surplus and services 
directly from the peasants, and 
remunerated artisan servicing castes 
through land grants and grain supply. 
The monograph should interest 
students of pre-modern urban history | 
and those who study processes of change 
in economy and society in Gupta and | 
post-Gupta times. It may also provide | 
basic information on the urban horizons 
of excavated sites during the second half 
of the first millennium BC and the | 
following six centuries AD. 
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Preface 


p 


In the summer of 1983 I started to update and reorganize some of my pub- 
lished pieces for bringing out a complement to my Indian Feudalism. The 
process has given rise to the present book, which has grown out of a paper 
on the decay of Gangetic towns in Gupta and post-Gupta times published 
їп 1972. The idea of urban decay was accepted and even developed by 
several scholars, but some questioned it, others pointed its regional varia- 
tions, and still others debated its causes. In order to expand and reinforce 
my thesis I looked at the post-1970 archaeological data and read afresh the 
earlier reports. This has led to a survey of more than 130 excavated sites in the 
country. For the sake of clarity and convenience the signs of growth and 
decline for every excavated site have been identified separately. Yet 
instances of interrelationships between towns of different zones together 
with those of similarities and differences between them have been noted. 

Vertical excavation has its limitations, yet even ina limited area the dif- 
ference in the quality of cultural remains reveals the nature of settlement. 
A comparative view of the stratigraphic sequence in material culture at 
urban site enables us to follow the main trends in economy and society in 
late ancient and early medieval times. Such physical remains as signify 
artisanal and commercial activity involving exchange in metal money inan 
archaeological horizon lend urban character to it. But if remains betray 
marked decrease in size, structure and population, and particularly in trade, 
handicrafts and the use of metal money, they denote de-urbanization. І 
have tried to show thatantiquities and artefacts from non-agriculturist set- 
tlements of early medieval times, when compared with those from ancient 
times, suggest the advent of feudal and religious traits. 

Urban decay is viewed as an integral part ofa new pattern of production 
marked by agrarian expansion. In the new set-up state officials and collec- 
tors of taxes give way to landed chiefs, vassals, brahmanas, temples and 
monasteries, who directly collect surplus, services and goods from the 
peasants and artisans. Servicing and artisan castes are renumerated 
through land grants or in grain at harvest time, which leaves little scope 
for the operation of exchange economy and the performance of urban 
functions. Landed magnates dominate the organs of the state and accen- 
tuate social differentiation through subinfeudation. 


FO ee ees ee 
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E Preface 

Since 1 am not a digger, in writing this book I have taken into account 
the difficulties of those who do not deal with archaeology. I will be happy 
to receive their reactions as well as those of archaeologists. Meanwhile I 
hope that the issues discussed in the book will be of interest to students of 
pre-modern urban history and to those who study the origins of early 
medieval social formations. It may also serve as a reference tool for those 
who seek basic information on the urban horizons of excavated sites in 
early historic times in India. 


Delhi 
June 1987 R.S. Sharma 
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Ss 


Historical Archaeology and 
Problems of Urban History 


The systematic excavation and exploration of historical sites is a little more 
than a century old. Students of urban history should feel grateful to early 
diggers and explorers for their work on the important cities and towns 
mentioned in ancient texts. They dug extensively and exposed many 
impressive structures. Alexander Cunningham, who worked as 
Archaeological Surveyor (1862-66) and again as Director General, 
Archaeological Survey of India (1870-85), identified several ancient sites, 
viz., Vaishali with Basarh and Nalanda with. Bargaon. This process was 
conunued by his successors. But because of the general orientalist image 
of India asa land of religion and spiritualism, strengthened by the publica- 
tion of the accounts of the ‘Buddhist’ cities by the Chinese pilgrims, the 
diggers focused their attention on stupas, caityas, temples, monasteries, 
etc. They also doubted the creative ability of Indians to contribute to mate- 
rial culture. Writing on some ancient cities of India in 1945, Stuart Piggott 
spoke of the unchanging institutions and material culture of India. He 
says: “We do not find, and should not look for an inherent element of 
progress in Indian history — no organic evolution of institutions to chang- 
ing human needs, no development of material culture nor the gradual 
spread of higher standards of living to a constantly increasing proportion 
of the inhabitants." British archaeologists naturally looked for Iranian,” 
Greek? or Roman influence on Indian material culture, particularly on art 
and architecture. Moreover, because of their obsession with political and 
military history they.searched for palaces and defence ramparts. Of this 
the report of L.A. Waddell in 1896 on Pataliputra and that of D.B. 
Spooner in 1913-14 on Kumrahar are good examples. 

Early European, mainly British, archaeologists were keenly interested 
in recovering sculptures and art objects of exotic and aesthetic value; 
many of them were removed to enrich the British. Museum and other 


! Stuart Piggott, Some Ancient Cities of India, pp. 1-2. 

* For instance see D.B. Spooner, “The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History", The Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1915, pp. 63-82. 

3 Sir John Marshall's Taxila, 3 vols, overemphasizes Hellenistic influence although other- 
wise it is an excellent report. 
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9 Urban Decay in India 
foreign collections. The Indian museums were considered. to be 
storehouses of wonderful relics of the past. Little archaeological interest 
* was shown in ‘minor finds” which, if carefully preserved and analysed, 
could have become of major importance for the study of urban life. Tem- 
ples and monasteries were indeed preferred to the habitations of the ordi- 
nary town dwellers. 

In the twenties and thirties of the present century Indian archaeologists 
became quite active, but working under British guidance they could not 
completely liberate themselves from the colonial stereotype. Through 
extensive excavations they salvaged a great deal of the country's cultural 
legacy, though much of it consisted of religious structures. Some 
archaeologists rightly argued against foreign influence, but together with 
historians they created some myths including the myth of the golden age 
of the Guptas. 

Under Mortimer Wheeler (1944-48) the technique of area excavation 
was superseded by stratified excavation, in which the preparation of an 
overall, schematic view of the material culture assumed importance. 
Although Arikamedu was.a single-culture site, Wheeler's search for 
Roman influence led to its stratawise excavation.? Similar diggings were 
started by his Indian disciples, and one could clearly see a town in terms of 
its origin, growth and decline. 

During recent years historical archaeology has been de-emphasized 
because of a shift in orientation and direction for archaeological work. In 
the last twenty-five years there has developed a craze for prehistory and 
protohistory. Greater antiquity is supposed to vest the object and its dis- 
coverer with greater prestige and respectability. There is also the problem 
of making up for thé loss of the main Harappan sites on account of the cre- 
ation of Pakistan. Additionally there is the desire to establish the original 
home ©! the Aryans in India which has led to endless archaeological 
search.” These efforts have considerably added to information about the | 


Stone Age, the stone-copper phase, the Harappancultureandtheusersof | 
the Painted Grey Ware. | 


But this has been achieved at the cost of historic 


al archaeology, which 


4 . . 

Reporting on Bulandibagh (Patna), Spooner says “The site is evidently rich in minor 
antiquities”, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for 1914-15, 
Superintendent's Report, Bankipore, 1915, p. 49; bu у 
them. 

ЭКЕМ. Wheeler with contri 
Indo-Roman Trading Station 
pp. 17-194. 


t he does not pay any attention to | 


butions by A. Ghosh and Krishna Deva, “Arikamedu: An 
on the East Coast of India”, Ancient India, no. 2, 1946, 


6 
R.S. Sharma, Materi i 58 І 
= ma, Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient India, chs. 2,4 and appendix 
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has been denied its due share in the limited resources and expertise avail- 
able in the country. In the case of those sites which yield both prehistoric 
and historical remains, the former receives more attention in reports and 
discussions. Thus the importance of the neolithic-chalcolithic material 
including bone tools found in a few trenches at Chirand is blown out of 
proportion. Several Deccan and central Indian sites show both the chal- 
colithic and historical phases with a gap of nearly six hundred years bet- 
ween the two. Although the two phases are covered in the same report, 
more importance is given to the chalcolithic phase. 

While ancient cities have received consideration in historical archaeo- 
logy, the digging of rural sites lying in their periphery or elsewhere has 
been minimal. Since the difficulties of pre-industrial transport placed a 
town at the mercy of its hinterland, excavation at an urban site, unless 
backed by explorations and trial diggings in the adjacent areas, cannot dis- 
close the nature of connection between a town and its supportive agrarian 
base. 

The archaeology of medieval sites is sadly neglected, with the result that 
little is known about the life of the medieval settlements. In Indian 
Archaeology 1982-83: A Review the terms ‘early historic’, ‘early medieval’, 
‘medieval’and ‘late medieval’ have been used. This is certainly an advance 
on previous attempts at periodization, and brings archaeology closer to 
history. But what these terms mean by way of chronology, concept and 
content of material culture, remains to be clarified. 

Finally, we may consider the relevance of horizontal excavations to 
urban history. Large-scale excavations can tell us about the size and popu- 
lation of a town. Of the Bronze Age sites, Mohenjo-daro was subjected to 
a large horizontal excavation; it was five times the size of Harappa. Con- 
sidering the large number of early historic sites in the subcontinent, only 
Taxila, Kaugambi, Ahicchatra and Nagarjunakonda were excavated on a 
large scale. Atranjikhera, Rajghat, Khairadih and Chirand have also been 
considerably excavated. But even a key site like Mathura has not been 
adequately excavated.’ 


"In view of the vastness of the country ancient Indian towns do not seem to be too many 
The Roman empire had nearly 1500 towns spread over Italy, the Iberian peninsula, the east- 
ern provinces and the north African littoral excluding Egypt (Keith Hopkins, “Economic 
Growth and Towns in Classical Antiquity", Towns in Societies, Philip Abrams and E.A. Wrig- 
ley, ed., p.70) Although this index is considered imperfect, even a lesser number appears to 
be staggering when compared with India. It is likely that if we go only by archaeology the 
number of Roman towns will be much smaller. The Indian literary evidence is not helpful. 
Artistobulus, sent on a commission by Alexander to a region left desert by the shifting 
of the Indus to the east, saw the remains of over a thousand towns and villages full of men. 
The number may be exaggerated, but India and Pakistan will have to redouble their efforts 
to identify remains of those settlements. Indian archaeology also suffers from poor preserva- 
tion. “Paved streets, life-size statues, shady colonnades, temples, gymnasia, baths, fountains, 
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Despite these limitations, on the basis of earlier extensive excavations 
and recent vertical and horizontal diggings attempts have been made to 
write urban history. In an able monograph published in 1973 Amalananda 
Ghosh tried to tackle the problem of urbanization in early historical 
times. He considered an administrative and mercantile organization to be 
the prerequisite for a city.” Ghosh was preceded by Y.D. Sharma, who had 
competently surveyed the remains of towns in 1953 and 1964." Not- 
withstanding these laudable attempts, the problem of urban decline, 
needs research. 

Whether we study urbanization or de-urbanization, towns have to be 
identified. What could be the archaeological criteria for this? The classical 
definition of Childe lists monumental buildings, large settlements with 
dense population, non-food producing classes (including rulers, artisans 
and merchants) and the cultivation of art, science and writing as traits of 
the urban revolution? which took place in the Bronze Age. Childe laid 
great stress on the presence of craft specialists and the role of the.surplus 
which supported non-food producers living in cities. According to Adams, 
increased size and density of population are crucial to urbanism, and the 
contribution of the specialized crafts to the primary urban needs is negli- 
gible." 

These ideas are largely useful even in the context of Iron Age towns in 
early historic India. But the presence of monumental buildings and the 
insignificance of crafts do not apply to early historic towns. Heavy rains, 
moist conditions and perennial floods rule out the presence of large con- 
structions in many river plains. Indeed, there has been no dearth of towns 


theatres, amphitheatres, and aqueducts" constitute "the monument ruins of classical towns". 
Burin contrast to these India’s ancient urban monuments are pitifully poor. 

"A. Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India. 

? Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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with mud houses. In our view what really marks out a town is not merely 
size and population but the quality of material life and the nature of occu- 
pations. Though agrarian surplus derived from the hinterland is vital to 
the existence of a town, merely a settlement of non-agriculturists cannot 
be regarded as an urban centre. Concentration of crafts and prevalence of 
money-based exchange are equally important features of urban life. In 
texts on architecture a nigama or town is rightly defined as inhabited by 
people of all classes and numerous artisans.!* According to Kaiyata, a 
grammarian of the eleventh century, a city (nagara) is defined as a settle- 
ment which is surrounded by a wall and a moat, and is marked by the pre- 
valence of the laws and customs of the guilds of artisans and merchants.” 

We may now spell out in some detail the identity marks of a town 
primarily on the basis of archaeological data. The size of a settlement is an 
important consideration. А single mound or several contiguous mounds 
measuring one square mile may indicate a dense and large population. 
Since such measurements are generally not given in the reports, neither 
the size nor the population can be estimated. As far as I know, nobody has 
estimated the population of an early historical town although several esti- 
mates are made about the protohistoric Painted Grey Ware sites.!° 

The congestion of houses indicates dense population, but because of 
the limited area of excavation such exposures are very few. If the town is 
not situated on the river bank, the abundance of tanks and ring wells 
might suggest that water was needed by a large population. Ring wells 
used as soak-pits might suggest dense habitation. However excavations 
carried out so far do not help us much in this respect. 

The numerical dominance of non-agriculturists is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the urban population. The nature of iron and other artefacts that 
have been discovered in vertical excavations can provide some clue to the 
occupation of the people who used them. The artefactual assemblage 
holds the key to artisanal and other activities. Artefacts include not only 
axes, adzes, chisels, etc., but also crucibles, ovens, furnaces, dyeing vats, 
etc. Their social and economic implications have to be worked out. Fewer 
agricultural tools would mean a minor role for agriculture. Of course, 
hoes, axes, sickles, and adzes can be used in both crafts and agriculture. 
But far more importance needs to be given to the absence or the presence 
of the ploughshare. Towns may have been inhabited by some agriculturists, 


e Mayanata, X, pp. 34-35; the term is bahukarmakarayuktam. Also see Manasara, X, p. 42, 
which reads as bahukarmakarairyuktam nigamam tadudahrtam. Nigama means a market-place or 
a company/caravan of merchants. s.v. nigama, Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

15 prakaraparikhanvitam sfenidharmasamyuktam samsthánam. Kaiyata on Panini, VII 3.14. I 
owe this reference to B.N.S. Yadava. 

16 B reham Dutt, “Settlements of the Painted Grey Ware in Haryana", unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Kurukshetra University, 1980. 
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but their number would not be very large. However, as centres for manu- 
factures of iron tools meant to cater to the primary needs of agricul- 
turists, towns are expected to yield such artefacts. But much would 
depend on luck in vertical diggings. | 
Limited excavations make it difficult to locate craft and other specialists 
living in towns. But wherever kilns, ovens, furnaces, iron slag, coin 
moulds, moulds for beads, seals and sealings, jewellery, terracottas, etc, 
are exposed, they signify the presence of considerable craftsmen of diffe- 
rent types. The same inference could be drawn from the finds of varied 
plentiful pottery. 
Some signs of urbanism associated with early historic towns are not 
found in Harappan towns. Apart from the decipherable seals and inscrip- 
| tions indicating the existence of organized and individual artisans and 
merchants (seals in Bhita, Vaishali and Paharpur), we also come across 
coins in excavated layers. The discovery of metallic money, when linked 
with the presence of artisans and traders, certainly lends a clear urban col- 
our to such sites. Finds of coins indicate exchange of commodities through 
metallic money, and the occurrence of coin moulds have been reported 
from about three dozen early historic sites. The urbanism of seaside sites 
where dockyards or warehouses have been discovered is obvious. 
Arikamedu and Kaveripattanam are good illustrations. 

Costly, prestige or luxury objects such as precious and semiprecious 
stones, sophisticated terracottas, thin-walled and shining pottery were 
apparently used by members of the upper class in historic towns. The 
same seems to be true of glassware, ivory objects and various types of 
Roman pottery discovered mainly in the sites situated south of the Vindh- 
yas. Even the use of tiles for roofing may have been confined to richer 


sections of population. All this can be suggested on the basis of vertical | 
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investigated. Considering the moist, rainy climate of many alluvial plains 
such as the middle Gangetic plains, baked brick structures on a good scale 
assume special importance and become a trait of towns. They can stand 
the moist much longer than unbaked brick constructions preserved in the 
dry climate of Central Asia, where mud structures alone can form towns. 

At several places in the Deccan and elsewhere silos and granaries occur 
at historical sites. Apparently these silos were meant to store surplus 
foodgrains for feeding the urban people. We have no means to verify 
whether cereals were procured by the merchants or received as tax by the 
state agencies. At Dhulikatta (Andhra Pradesh) coins have been recovered 
from the granaries, which can connect them with the sale and purchase of 
foodgrains. At any rate, granaries indicate the dependence of the towns 
on the countryside from where such cereals were brought for storage. 

Streets, shops, drains and fortifications could give a good idea of the 
urban settlement. Fortifications have been traced to some length in a few 
cases, but even the existing mud walls and baked ramparts indicate the 
need for security and partly satisfy the instructions given in the sections 
on durganivesa or durgavidhàna in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. However in 
ancient times only seats of power and administration may have been 
enclosed. 

Drains appear in many and streets in a few sites. Drains as well as sani- 
tary arrangements suggest congested population. Brick-lined or cutcha 
roads and streets flanked by houses, as in Khairadih in Ballia district in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, might indicate shops and the market. Clear indica- 
tions of shops are found in Bhita. 

Moving roughly from east to west to south, our criteria help us to iden- 
Шу many urban sites such as Chirand, Buxar, Khairadih, Mason, 
Sohgaura, Bhita, Atranjikhera, Kondapur, Vadgaon-Madhavapur, Arika- 
medu, etc. These have been excavated but are difficult to locate in texts. 
Moving in the same order, the texts mention many important towns such 
as Vaishali, Pataliputra, Varanasi, Kausambi, Sringaverapura, Sravasti, 
Hastinapura, Ahicchatra, Mathura, Indraprastha, Ujjain, Bhogavar- 
dhana, Kaveripattanam, etc. These have not been excavated fully. Many 
of them are described by the Chinese pilgrims. 

Those who consider size and density of population crucial to the urban 
set-up may find vertical excavation insufficient for identifying towns. But 
for us the quality of life revealed by specialized artefacts and objects used 
by the inhabitants is far more important than mere size. Ina single-culture 
site, as in the case of many Кизапа, Ksatrapa and Satavahana mounds, 
the vertical excavation could be a good clue to the nature of ancient life 
lived in the whole area covered by the mound. The same could apply to 
major culture sites. But here again a line has to be drawn between the 
types of material life lived in the rural areas and that lived in the urban 
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areas. This can be delineated only if we make some progress in the 

archaeology of rural sites of early historical times. Villages mentioned in 
<, epigraphic land grants and identified in many cases could be taken up for 
excavation and exploration. 

Meanwhile we may make the best of vertical excavations. If they suggest 
similar crafts and technology at sites which are far distant from one 
another, the phenomenon assumes a supra-local significance. Though 
not a happy method, an aggregate of the findings from vertical excava- 
Uons at distant sites in the same cultural sequence would provide a general 
idea of urbanism. Again, if the traits of urban life revealed by vertical exca- 
vations at various sites tally with the traits exposed by horizontal excava- 
tions, this should be regarded far more significant. 

By now nearly 140 urban sites have been excavated. Those dug accord- 
ing to Wheeler's method have been mostly reported in /ndian Archaeology: 
A Review. But even at the end of their endeavours the excavators hardly 
care to favour the readers with an overall view of the site through schema- 
tic sections. The number of the available sections and the existing reports 
that clearly indicate urban decline in Gupta or post-Gupta times is not 
large. To infer de-urbanization from the desertion shown by vertical exca- 
vations may be criticized on the ground that the unexcavated parts of the 
mound could show habitation. But we have to rely on the digger who has 
a feel of the site. More importantly, when decline and desertion recur 
repeatedly at numerous sites they assume a pattern that cannot be 
ignored. Whether excavated vertically or horizontally, the overall out- 
come of vertical excavations is confirmed by the observations of Fa-hsien 
and Hsüan Tsang, who do not describe any particular part of the town but 
the town as a whole. The Chinese pilgrims speak of the decline of most 
Buddhist cities they visited in the fifth and seventh centuries. 

The growth and decay of towns is intimately. linked with the history of 
trade. The archaeological evidence for Indo-Roman trade is one-sided 


А 
a 


4 inasmuch as in sharp contrast to Roman goods found in peninsular India, 
4 р only a few stray Indian objects are reported from the Roman empire. 
Bi Hardly anything is reported from Roman Egypt and Western Asia with 
Hi which India traded mainly. Of course Indian ivories of the first-second 
3i centuries AD have been unearthed іп Begram (Afghanistan).'7 Similarly, 


though scientific examination of material remains can tell us about the 
existence of textiles, foodgrains, etc., commodities used in the two-way 
traffic between India and Central Asia under the Kusanas are not known. 
A similar archaeological situation exists regarding India’s trade with 
South-East Asia. The kaolin ware found in south Indian urban sites may 


17 Jeannine Auboyer, “Ancient Indian Ivories from Begram Afghanistan”, The Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XVI, pp. 34-46. 
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have been of Chinese origin, as is certainly the case with the celadon ware 
belonging to the ninth century or a later date. But only Indian beads of 
glass and of other materials have been found in excavations at some places 
in South-East Asia.'* If South-East Asia actively traded with India between 
the fourth and tenth centuries we wili need some proof in the archaeo- 
logical record. As far is known, South-East Asian, and particularly the 
Indo-Roman trade, contributed substantially to the growth of towns in the 
peninsula till the third century AD. Once long-distance overland and over- 
seas trade suffered, urban centres began to decline. | 

It is not necessary to define de-urbanization. If the concrete signs of 
urbanism that have been pointed out above are either wanting or found in 
a considerably diminished form at an urban site, we visualize urban 
decline. It raises several issues. How to account for this widespread 
phenomenon? Can it be explained only on the basis of internal dynamics 
of the Indian society? Towns were inhabited not only by rulers, soldiers 
and men of religion and learning but also by artisans, merchants and 
numerous servicing groups. If they declined what happened to townsmen 
and how did they earn their livelihood? Did urban decline affect the 
character of the ruling class and the state? What use was made of the skill 
of the artisans and how were they paid? How far did de-urbanization help 
agrarian expansion? To what extent and how long did merchants and 
traders replace their traditional callings with new ones? In what ways did 
such centres of non-agriculturists as temples, monasteries and fortified 
garrisons differ from early historic towns? Above all what was the nature 
of linkage between urban decline and the classical feudal set-up that 
emerged in the early medieval period? We will try to identify the signs of 
decline for every excavated site and also answer some of these questions. 


18 Н.В. Sarkar, Cultural Relations between India and Southeast Asian Countries, ch. 11, p. 248. 
Numerous bcads found in Malaya, eastern Java and northern Borneo are assigned to 
Roman, Hittite, Phoenician and south Indian sources from the pre-Christian centuries. The 
Indian bead trade continued in the early centuries of the Christian era, as the finds from 


Arikamedu or Virapatanam near Pondicherry and Oc Eo in Cochin China attest. What the 
Indian merchant received in return is not known. 
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The study of urban settlements in Punjab, Haryana and western Uttar 
Pradesh in early historic times is beset with several difficulties. Although 
many sites have been explored, only a few have been excavated and that 
too, vertically. With the exception of Hastinapura only short reports of 
excavations have been published.’ The report on Atranjikhera has been 
published in the form of a book, but it concentrates mainly-on the Painted 
Grey Ware phase of the site.” Although Ahicchatra and Mathura have 
been excavated extensively, full reports on these sites are not available. 
The advent of the early medieval phase in this area coincides with the rule 
of Harsavardhana. But Thaneser and Kanauj, two centres of his power, 
have not been dug on any scale. 

Despite various limitations on the basis of material remains we can 
reasonably identify the Kusana phase, which was noted for its urbanism. 
Although urban elements appeared in the northern region in Maurya 
times and even earlier, they reached their peak under the Kusanas. For 
the first ime the Kusanas issued numerous gold coins and minted large 
number of coppers that circulated for centuries. Numerous copper coins 
were also issued by other rulers and authorities. Terracotta coin moulds 
have been found in large numbers in the northern region, belonging 
roughly to the first three centuries of the Christian era. In this period 
manufacture of glass and ivory objects reached its zenith. Several iron 
crucibles and furnaces belong to this period, and the iron tools and imple- 
ments are far more varied and numerous than those of earlier times. Saka 
and Kusana levels show large brick structures and also the first use of 
baked tiles for roofing and flooring. On the whole the material remains 
ascribable to the Kusana phase display maximum urbanization in early 
historic times, but those belonging to the post-Kusana or the Gupta phase 
are either non-existent or very poor. We will try to demonstrate this in the 
course of our survey of the sites in the northern region. 

Although early historic towns in Pakistan have been excluded because 
of the non-availability of recent reports on them, we cannot ignore the 


! B. B. Lal, “Excavation at Hastinapura and Other Explorations in the Upper Ganga and 


Sutlej Basins", АТ, no. 5, 1954 and 55, pp. 5-151. 
?R.C. Gaur, Excavations at Atranjikherá, Delhi, 1983. 
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exceptionally rich report of John Marshall on Taxila. Identical with 
Taksasila and situated twenty miles north-west of the modern city of 
Rawalpindi, it brought together three great trade routes; one from north- 
ern and eastern India; a second from Western Asia and a third from 
Kashmir and Central Asia.? The first Taxila was founded on an irregular 
plan in about the fifth century BC at the Bhir Mound, which measures 
about 12,000 yards from north to south, and 730 yards from east to west.“ 
A good period of its settlement could be associated with the Maurya rule.? 
The second Taxila is identical with the Sirkap city, founded, north of the 
present-day Bhir Mound city, by the Bactrian Greeks in the second cen- 
tury BC. It was planned on a chess-board pattern typical of Greek towns; 
excluding some suburb, its walls were nearly 3.5 miles long. The third 

l'axila city, now called Sirsukh, dates from Kusana times, and is laid out as 
a traditional Central Asian city." Situated north of Sirkap city, itis roughly 
a parallelogram with a perimeter of about three miles. 

Apart from these three cities the Taxila area is littered with numerous 
Buddhist stupas and monasteries, of which the most impressive is the 
Dharmarajika ѕ'ира.* The city of Sirsukh? and the monasteries seem to 
have been deserted by the fifth century AD. 

Although excavations show continuous urban life in Taxila from the 
fifth century BC to the fifth century AD, urbanism reached its peak in 
Sirkap between the second century BC and the second century AD when 
the Sakas and Parthians'? developed it under Hellenistic influence. The 
excavated portion of its main street measures 2000 feet from north to 
south.!! On both sides it is flanked by a row of shops, which are small 
single-storey structures of one or two rooms." Shops are interspersed with 
shrines and at the back of both large houses belonging to the rich are 
situated.' They cover, on an average, some 15,000 sq.ft.'* There are two 
palaces in Sirkap, one in the Lower City and the other situated on a high 
ground between the rocky ridges on the extreme western end of the Hat- 
hial spur called ‘Mahal’; the remains of this residence, exposed so far, 
cover an area of 310 feet north and south and 240 feet east and west. > 

Structures are mainly made of limestone blocks, and occasionally of 
bricks. Many soak-pits existed in Bhir Mound, but sanitary arranges 
ments were poor at Ѕігкар.!? It is not clear how sewage was disposed,'® 
though drain pipes have been found.'? 

Antiquities, classified as Indian, Greek and Western Asiatic,” give a 


*Sir John Marshall, Taxila, I, p. 1. * Ibid., p. 3. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 4. 
7 Ibid. 3 Ibid. ? Ibid., p. 221. 10 Thid., р. 118. 
!! Tbid., pp. 119-20, 197-98. ?? Ibid., р. 140. !5 Ibid., p. 141. ыа. 
15 Ibid., р. 214. 16 Tbid., р. 200. 17 Thid. 18 pig, 
19 Taxila, 11, р. 429. 70 Taxila, 1, p. 200. 
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splendid idea of urban life at Sirkap. The city significantly contributed to 
artisanal production. This is attested by carpenters’ and metal workers’ 
tools; moulds and stamps for stamping of pottery and textiles; and metal 
dies for fashioning of coins and ornaments.*' The production equipment 
also include coin moulds,? crucibles,”* bellow-pipes,”' and a metal work- 
ers’ portable furnace.” Various seals of semiprecious stones and nume- 
rous ornamental beads made of glass occur." As many as 1763 beads 
including those of glass were found at Bhir Mound and 5534 at Sirkap." 
There is no doubt that glass beads and tiles were manufactured at Таха. 
Toilet articles include copper/bronze mirrors, combs made of bone and 
ivory, and toilet-trays made of stone.?? Flesh rubbers are found at both Sir- 
kap and Bhir Mound." Together with toilet accessories a magnificent col- 
lection of gold and silver jewellery?! indicates the presence of an affluent 
class. Household utensils are mostly of earthen ware." They include some 
wine amphorae from Mesopotamia.** More strikingly, vessels of copper 
and bronze, and sometimes also of silver, iron and stone appear.” Large 
copper cooking pots? are notable finds. Wheeled braziers for moving fire 
from room to room occur.”° Pens and inkpots made of clay and metal are 
also found." Grinding mills, which seem to be an innovation, are found.” 
The list of these antiquities, though not exhaustive, is enough to establish 
that Sirkap was a leading centre of diverse crafts. 

Long-distance trade is attested not only by the find of red sandstone? 
from Mathura but also by that of Roman amphorae. Central Indian con- 
nection can also be detected.*° Coins and coin moulds are the most im por- 
tant relics of Taxila's ancient trade and exchange. Clay coin moulds, with 
the impress of six to twelve coins in each, were used not only by the 
authorized minters but also by the forgers."! Taxila was an important mint 
centre.** Out of a total of 7665 coins recovered from Sirkap nearly ninety- 
six per cent come from the late Saka:Parthian levels. They include the old 
punch-marked, local Taxilan, Greek and early Saka issues as well as the 


21. 
Ibid., pp. 202, 205. 22 Taxila, 1, p. 177; II, p. 462. 23 Таха, П, p. 425. 
= Ibid., рр. 424-25. ?5 Ibid., р. 424. 26 Taxila, 1, pp. 203-4. 
H. 


Sarkar, "Grawth of Cities in Ándhradesa", Presidential Address, Tenth Andhra 
Pradesh History Congress, Guntur, 1986, unpublished, p. 21. 


?8 Thid., p. 207. 29 ыа. 30 Thid., рр. 202, 205. 31 Taxila, I1, p. 425. 
?? Thid., рр. 205-6. 


33 Ibid., p. 20. Two-handled amphorae were copies of Hellenistic or other shapes, p. 206. 


34 Ibid., p. 206. ' 35 тыа. 36 Ibiq.. p. 207. 37 Ibid., p. 207; П, p. 598. 


38 Taxila, 11, p. 486. 39 Ibid., p. 207. 


Код squatting kumbhanda (dwarfed bellied figure) holding an animal in his left arm “may 
in fact have been brought from Central India”, Taxila, II, р. 441. 


^! Ibid., pp. 177-78. 42 Ibid., pp. 768, 778-79, 
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late Saka, Parthian and Kusana опеѕ.'? If we examine the dynastic types 
and those of every king, these coin types will run into several hundreds. 
For instance, as many as forty-two types of Saka coins are mentioned." 

The late Kusanas moved to Sirsukh, a slightly irregular rectangle, 
measuring nearly 1500 yards along its northern and southern sides and 
1100 yards along its eastern and western sides.” Only a part of Sirsukh was 
excavated, and finds from its fortifications were very few and of little 
interest." However the finds" suggest that it does not compare well with 
Sirkap. Nevertheless considering the small area of excavation coins were 
numerous. 5 

Marshall holds that the Hünas destroyed Sirsukh city and Buddhist 
monuments, which is partly supported by the nature of human 
remains?" and partly by the vast amount of burnt earth lying in the cells 
and courtyard of the Bhamala monastery. The fire which destroyed this 
city must have been very fierce?! Marshall concludes that the wholesale 
destruction of the Buddhist stupas and monasteries took place in the last 
quarter of the fifth century.?* But he also underlines the fact that Taxila 
lay at the convergence of three great trade routes to which it owed its initial 
existence and subsequent prosperity; he adds that "when trade contacts 
with foreign countries were interrupted Taxila sank eventually into insig- 
nificance”.°? 

Marshall’s report clearly suggests that Taxila ceased to be an urban 
centre after the fifth century. The coins of Sirkap virtually terminate with 
the advent of Vima Kadphises(II). There has not been done much excava- 
tion at Sirsukh, but the sites of adjacent monasteries and stupas have 
yielded copious Kusana coppers with Indo-Sassanian and medieval 
coins.?! Some chance coins of Kashmir rulers between c. 750 and c. 1000 
have been found,?? but they belong to strata after с. 1000 and show the 
latest habitations.?? Of course some coins of the Hindu princes of Ohind 
occur.?? But both coins and structures show the post-fifth-century Taxila 
to be a derelict site. According to Marshall, Hsüan Tsang stayed in Sir- 
sukh, where numerous structures of the early medieval period are still 
traceable." But these were Buddhist monuments, ?? and give no indication 
of any urban character. However most of the Taxila sangharamas, includ- 
ing the monastery at Kunála's stupa, were destroyed by hostile invasion.” 

Explorations made in Jammu and Kashmir have brought to lighta large 


43 Taxila, 1, p. 210. ^ Taxila, П, pp. 771-72. 35 Taxila, 1, pp. 217-18. 
16 Ibid., p. 218. ^" Ibid., pp. 220-21. I Ibid., p. 221. 
49 Ibid., pp. xvi, 285, 288f, 387, 393, 395. 50 Ibid., р. 288. 
5! Ibid., p. 395, сер. 352. 52 Ibid., p. 397. 53 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
54 Taxila, II, p. 834. 55 Ibid., p. 794. 56 Ibid. 57 Ibid. 
58 Taxila,1, p. 348. 59 Ibid., pp. 348ff. 8? Ibid., pp. 351-52. 
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number of Кизапа sites. Twenty-three such single-culture sites have been 
found in Jammu district.?! They are neither preceded nor succeeded by 
any other culture. The Kusana deposits are mostly followed by the occu- 
pation yielding Muslim glazed ware.®* More Kusana sites followed by the 
late medieval period are reported from the same district." Many Kusana 
sites have been explored in the district of Baramula,"! and generally such 
settlements show interruption in occupation until the advent of the early 
or the late medieval period. Although the reports do not date the early 
medieval period, explorations clearly suggest desertion of most settle- 
ments after the third century AD or so. 
An excavated site, Semthan, situated forty-eight km from Srinagar, in 
Anantnag district, had its 'early historic period' marked by a brick pave- 
T ment and a stone drain. The two periods following the NBP phase show 
|! several floors, coins, terracotta beads and figurines, and a clay sealing 
besides iron and copper objects." Period V or the last phase of occupation 
is ascribed to the time of prolific temples and sculptures in Kashmir." The 
chronology of these periods is not fixed, but period V covers Gupta and 
post-Gupta times when the site acquired a. predominantly religious 
character. 

Numerous settlements were founded in Punjab under the Kusanas and 
abandoned with the end of their rule. Twenty-one explored Kusana sites 
in Ludhiana fall in this category."? Some are single-culture sites, and the 
others indicate a gap between the Kusana and the ‘medieval’”’ or the Mus- 
lim period in the traditional sense. 

Explorations have brought to light ten sites in Phillaur tahsil of Jalan- 
| dhar where the Kusana red ware is followed by ‘Muslim’ glazed ware.” 
|| Three of these sites show only Kusana and ‘Muslim’ wares, апа the 

remainder seems to be associated with a much earlier occupation.”* If we 
go by the size of the mounds at least two of them can be called towns." 
In the district of Ludhiana at the excavated site of Sanghol the post- 
| Gupta period is represented by thin occupation in one of the trenches, 
ч which yields pre-Mughal glazed ware and other finds.” But аз a whole the 

i listed finds mostly pertain to Kusana times. We find coins of the Indo- 
2j | Parthians, Kusanas and semi-tribal states. A terracotta coin mould of Gon- 
E dophernes? suggests that Sanghol was a mint town. Sanghol is particu- 
larly noted for numerous beautiful pieces of Kusana sculpture in white- 
spotted red sandstone characteristic of the Mathura school. No such 


9! ЈАК, 1980-81, pp. 23-26. 6? lig, 95 ЈАН, 1981-82, pp. 18-19. 
?* Ibid., pp. 16-17. 65 ЈАК, 1977-78, p. 24. 59 TAR, 1980-81, pp. 21-22. 
97 ыа. 88 тыа. 69 Ibid., pp. 46-49. 70 Ibid. 
7! JH, XLV, p. 568. 7? ыа. 73 Ibid., pp. 564-65. 
7^ TAR, 1968-69, p. 26. 75 Ibid. 
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pieces are reported from the Gupta period. Whatever we know about the 
Gupta period is inferred from deposits belonging to the defence complex, 
which is attributed to c. AD 50-500 by the excavator."? The deposit against 
the raised wall yielded the red polished ware, terracotta female figurines 
of the Gupta age, and a fifth-century Gupta Brahmi seal.” All this might 
suggest Gupta habitation, but the excavator does not mention any Gupta 
structures. In contrast to the pre-Gupta phase the Gupta levels are thin, 
and habitation dwindles after the Gupta period. The medieval period or 
the post-1200 period is represented by a thick but disturbed deposit yield- 
ing glazed ware sherds, associated red ware and other antiquities.”* Evi- 
dently decline set in at this site in Gupta and especially in post-Gupta 
times. Afterwards there seems to be no sign of occupation till c. 1000.” 

Recent cuttings at the site demonstrate that it flourished ull early 
Kusana times, decayed in late Kusana and Gupta days and was abandoned 
in post-Gupta times. The 'early historical' Sanghol had six structural 
phases, which did not go beyond the Indo-Parthian or the early Kusana 
phases."" Both baked and unbaked bricks were in use. Vases with stamped 
designs appeared. Beads and terracotta animal figurines were found. We 
also notice semiprecious stones and ivory combs." Coins of Gon- 
dophernes and Vima Kadphises were found."* Some coins of Soter Magas 
were also obtained."* A stupa probably belongs to early Kusana times.™ 
This complex contained monastic cells, and yielded a copper chisel and 
ninety-two tiny barrel-shaped gold beads." It seems that in Kusana times 
Sanghol was a thriving town. 

The mound on the eastern side of the village, Sanghol, perhaps 
occupied in Kusana times, shows in Gupta times baked brickwork and a 
few sealings.*® It seems that the settlement declined in Gupta times and 
disappeared in post-Gupta days. 

Sunet in Ludhiana district entered the phase of urbanization around 
200 BC, and continued to be a full-fledged town until AD 300. Extensive 
habitational constructions of this period appear in three trenches of the 
site marked SNT-I and SNT-II. In all SNT-II shows seven structural 
phases. Seven structural phases also appear in fourteen trenches at SNT-I 
which has store rooms and an elaborate drainage system.’ Some mud-brick 
houses seem to be servant quarters.*? Sprinklers occur. Besides beads and 
bangles of terracotta, bone dice and ivory bangle pieces appear. Inscribed 
terracotta seals and sealings of the Kusana period have also been found.*? 

Sunet is really famous for the largest hoard of coins. Although excavation 


76 ЈАК, 1970-71, pp. 30-31. 77 TAR, 1969-70, p. 32. 78 ыа. 79 Ibid. 
89 TAR, 1977-78, pp. 43-44. 8! Ibid., p. 43. 82 Ibid., p, 44. 83 тыа. 
81 Ibid. 85 тыа. 86 тыа. 87 TAR, 1983-84, p. 69. 88 Ibid. 
89 Ibid. 
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has yielded copper coins, coins of Kusana kings Vasudeva and Huviska 
and moulds of medals.” The most important is the surface find of a hoard 
of thirty thousand coin moulds bearing the legend yaudheyaga nasyajaya,”" 
victory to the Yaudheyas. At site no.4 surface exploration brought a large 
number of seals, sealings, coin moulds and moulds for the manufacture of 
ornaments. The presence of thirty thousand moulds presupposes not only 
the existence of a mint house at Sunet but also a unit for the manufacture 
of coin moulds. If we visualize the number of coins that could be turned 
out with thirty thousand moulds, it would mean the wide prevalence of 
money economy in Ludhiana district and the adjacent regions. 

The period c. 300-600 seems to have been without constructions. It 
| shows ‘red polished ware of the Gupta period'.?? We also come across some 
|| terracotta seals of the same age.” But, overall, the Gupta period at Sunet 
| is a phase of sharp decline. 

i! Period VI AD 600-800 showed a large number of 'Kota' coins and dull 
red-slipped pottery." The houses were constructed of reused bricks. 
Antiquities included ivory bangle pieces, and beads of semiprecious 
stones.” But obviously it was a phase of decline, as would appear from the 
report. This period was not represented in SNT-II1.9^ (Fig. 1). 

At Ghuram in Patiala district urban life lasted from the second century 
to the first century BC. Audumbara coins and coin moulds of Menander 
seem to have been in use there.” Apparently Ghuram was a mint town. 
The mud-brick structures probably include the house of a goldsmith.”* 
They contain large storage-jars, corn bins and a sealing with a Brahmi 
legend.” Various types of ceramics suggest habitation up to the first cen- 

"T tury AD.'? But the excavator does not mention anything between the first 
| | century AD and the ‘early medieval’ period when we encounter a fortified 
| | town.'"! This is followed by the ‘Muslim period'.!?? 

Ropar in Ropar district is noted for the find of coins of the pre-Gupta 
phase. A mould prepared from a coin of Apollodotus II, an Indo-Greek 
ruler, was found in addition to many Mathura and Audumbara type 
соїпѕ.! Structures were absent, but a large hoard of over six hundred 


i { copper coins, mostly Kusana, was found. In coins the Gupta phase is rep- 
Н resented only by а gold issue of Candra Gupta 1.! A set of three silver 
CE utensils meant for some ritual use shows craftsmanship of those times. 


Several terracotta sealings belong to the fifth-sixth centuries.!?5 After that 
we notice a break which lasted for more than two centuries. "°S The site was 


9? Ibid., рр. 69-70. ?! Ibid, ?? Ibid., p. 69. 33 Ibid., рр. 69-70. 
9 ыа. 95 тыд. 96 Ibid., р. 68. 97 TAR, 1976-77, р. 44. 
98 тыа. 99 ыа. 100 Thid, 10! ыд. 
10? Thid. 105 TAR, 1953-54, p. 7. 104 тыа. 105 47, no. 9, p. 126. 
106 Thid. 
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Fic. 1. Sune, section looking north trench D/SNT-2 after JAR, 1983-84, fig. 7. 


again occupied in about the ninth century, but now the habitation was 
confined to the southern part of the city.” Spacious brick buildings of this 
occupational phase are associated with prosperity." Although the period 
is dated c. AD 800-1000, it does not have any clearly datable objects, '"? 
probably the period started later. In any case there is again a break of 
about three hundred years after the end of this period.!!? (Fig. 2). 


107 тыа. 198 Ibid., p. 124. 109 тыа, 10 Thid., pp. 124, 126. 
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1) Fic, 2. Schematic section across Ropar Mound 1953 after Y.D. Sharma, 
iu | 3 “Exploration of Historical Sites”, A/, no. 9, 1953, fig. 3. 


Habitation began at Singh Bhagwanpur in the same district with the 
users of the Painted Grey Ware around 700 BC and continued ull 400 
BC.!!! Then there seems to be a break in the occupation for two centuries. 
The period c. 200 BC-AD 200 shows a 1.80 metre high wall made of baked 
bricks; no other structures have been noticed so far. '!? Buta good quantity 
of red ware in different shapes occurs. Vases with shoulders stamped with 
‘characteristic’ motifs are called the hallmark of the period.!!* The finds of 
some Indo-Greek and Кизапа coins, terracotta skin rubbers, a terracotta 
mould for turning out fluted beads, a small perforated bronze bell and two 
pieces of so-called pottery stamps give an urban touch to the site.'"! 

The site was abandoned after c. AD 200. It is suggested that it was again 
occupied in с. AD 900-1400.'!° But the finds including а chilam (bowl), 
water-container of the hookah, large inkpot, and pieces of glazed ware 
with green, blue and white enamel? suggest the beginning of re-occupa- 

| tion around the twelfth century. 

Sugh in Ambala district was first occupied by the users of the NBP. The 
limited excavation shows that the Sunga-Kusana phase was not impressive 
except in terracotta. It was rich in Sunga-Kusana terracotta pieces which | 
distinguish many town sites in north India.!'? We notice terracotta animal | 
figurines, bull-headed bottle-stoppers of copper, beads of semiprecious | 
stones, and a few uninscribed cast copper соїпз.!!# All these finds taken | 
together may indicate some elements of urbanism. About 1.6 km to the 
west of the site remains of a large rectangular burnt-brick structure of the 
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11! ЈАК, 1980-81, рр. 50-51. 112 Thid., p. 51. 115 Thid, 1 bid. 
5 Ibid. 116 Thid. 117 ЈАК, 1963-64, pp. 27-28 
118 formation from Professor Suraj Bhan. 
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‘early historical period’ were found. This seemed to be either a fortress or 
an enclosure of some monastery.!'? At any rate the site was deserted after 
the early historical period, probably in the third century. 

At Bara in Ambala district, the lower datable historical deposits belong 
to Kusana times and the upper to the ‘medieval’ регіоа.! The term 
‘medieval’ probably refers to the period starting with the establishment of 
the Sultanate. At any rate Gupta deposits have not been reported. 

Agroha in Hissar district developed elements of urban culture inc. 100 
BC-c.AD 400. Structural remains include both baked and unbaked 
bricks.'*! The late Kusana to the early Gupta period shows five phases in 
brick structures. '** However the houses were constructed of reused bricks 
of the earlier period.'?? Bowls, sprinklers and a carinated лала? appear in 
red ware.'* An inscribed Brahmi terracotta sealing of the third-fourth 
century AD occurs. Further, a terracotta toy-cart, disc, gamesmen, moulds; 
shell and glass bangle pieces; and semiprecious stone objects suggest 
urban life. In addition to iron and copper objects, copper coins have also 
been found.'?* 

The place seems to have lost its character of town after early Gupta 
times. Of the two temples found here, one was probably built in Gupta 
times, but its circumambulatory path was made mostly of brickbats. '”® 
Though this temple continued from the fourth to the eleventh century, '*’ 
the post-Gupta structures of this site do not seem to be impressive. A few 
pieces of sculpture in Gurjara-Pratihàra style were recovered from its last 
phase." * Apparently the place ceased to be urban in Gupta and post- 
Gupta days. 

With a break in occupation after the late Harappa phase, Daulatpur in 
Kurukshetra district seems to have been continuously under occupation 
from PGW times till its final desertion in early medieval times.'* Its ‘early 
historical period’ is distinguished by the typical pottery, including the red 
polished ware of the early centuries of the Christian era. The period also 
shows terracotta beads, wheels and dabbers, balls, and animal figurines 
including those of horse and camel. Beads of glass and semiprecious 
stones as well as bangles of glass and shell occur. Iron objects include sick- 
les, fragments of blade, ring and a figurine of a bird. A few copper coins 
have also been recovered.’ The following period has some pottery and a 


119 AR, 1963-64, p. 28. 


120 AR. 1954-55, p. 10. There is someconfusion in reporting, which covers both Bara and 
"Salaura, but it seems that Salaura had only medieval structures. 


1?! ЈАВ, 1978-79, pp. 68-69; 1979-80, p. 31. 17? TAR, 1978-79, p. 69. 
123 тыа. 124 Ibid., p. 68; 1979-80, р. 31. 125 ЈАК, 1979-80, p. 31. 
126 ЈАК, 1980-81, pp. 15-16. 127 ыа. 128 Ibid. 179 AR, 1968-69, p. 9. 


130 AR. 1976-77, p. 19; 1977-78, p. 23. 
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few iron objects.'*! Excavations for three seasons show that the site was 
abandoned after Gupta times. ; 

Raja Karna Ka Qila at Kurukshetra in the same district was occupied 
from 400 BC to AD 300, and the last period starting from the Christian era 
yielded red polished ware, early historic copper coins, and various house- 
hold iron objects. It showed seven structural phases generally in mud 
bricks, but had burnt bricks in upper levels. The excavator does not 
refer to any post-AD 300 antiquities.” Several excavations confirm that 
the site remained deserted till late medieval times.'*! 

Excavations at Purana Qila in New Delhi show signs of flourishing habi- 
tation in the Kusana period. The Saka-Kusana period was distinguished 

| by structures of baked bricks. It yielded remains of systematically built 
brick structures showing 4-5 phases. We notice a brick-paved floor inside 
| i a house. The red ware consisted of Kusana bowls and sprinklers, and 

| other finds included copper coins of the Mathura kings, Kusanas and 
Yaudheyas.'*® Crucibles, skin rubbers, and an ivory handle were also 
found." Although remains of brick structures covered three to four 
phases in the Gupta period, the houses were constructed out of the reused 
bricks of the earlier phase.'** The post-Gupta period had a few structures, 
some with sagging walls made of reused bricks, and red ware was its main 
pottery.'?? Though its structural remains in burnt bricks formed: three 
phases, the bricks were used mostly in fragments and had been robbed 
from earlier houses on the site.'"° The Rajput period revealed five struc- 
tural phases of both reused bricks and mud bricks, and a fortification 
wall!!! 

In western Uttar Pradesh eighteen sites explored in the districts of 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar show that the red ware of Kusàna times was 
succeeded by medieval pottery. Some mounds are quite large,'*” and they 
might represent the remains of towns. Fifteen explored sites in the district | 
of Saharanpur are credited with the Sunga-Kusana ware followed by the | 
medieval ware.!? Explorations in the districts of Etah, Bulandshahr and 
Moradabad have brought to light many sites where early historic red ware 
|| is followed by ‘medieval’ уаге.!** In the district of Etawah at Chakannagar 
Kheda, situated on the right bank of the Yamuna, sherds of PGW, NBP 
wares as well as terracotta figurines of the early Christian era were 
Ғоџпа.!*5 


| 13! TAR, 1977-78, p. 23. 132 ЈАК, 1970-71, p. 16. 133 pig, 
| 134 ГАБ, 1971-72, pp. 23-24; 1972-73, p. 12; 1975-76, p. 18. 135ТАВ, 1970-71, p. 10. 
136 TAR, 1969-70, p. 5. 137 TAR, 1970-71, p. 10. 
138 'AR. 1969-70, p. 5; 1970-71, p. 10. 139 ЈАК, 1969-70, p. 5; 1970-71, p. 10. 
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140 FAR, 1970-71, p. 10. 14! pig, p. 11. 142 ГАК, 1962-63, pp. 36-37. 

145 ЈАК, 1964-65, p. 44. 144 ЈАК, 1970-71, p. 37. 145 FAR, 1969-70, p. 40. 
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Hastinapura, which is a famous Painted Grey Ware site in the district of 
Meerut, shows exclusively red ware industry in c. 200 BC-AD 300. In this 
phase seven structural subperiods contain houses made invariably of 
burnt bricks. They show regular house planning oriented roughly along 
cardinal direction.'"° This period has yielded coins of the rulers of 
Mathura belonging to the second century BC, those of the Yaudheyas 
belonging to the Christian era, and imitation coins of the Kusana king 
Vasudeva of c. AD 250. The Gupta antiquities, generally assigned to the 
period AD 300-700, are absent in Hastinapura.'"’ The site was abandoned 
in the fourth century, and continued to be so ull the eleventh century. 
(Fig. 3). 
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The Atranjikhera mound in Etah district, one of the four biggest 
mounds in Uttar Pradesh, '** does not show a break in occupation after the 
fourth century, but the deposits attributed to the period c. AD 350-1100 are 
much thinner than those ascribed to the period c. 50 BC-c. AD 350).!* It was 
clearly a period of rapid decline. This can be said on the basis of the excava- 
tion of a major portion of the mound which measured 3700 x 1350 feet." 


M6 47, nos, 10-11, Table 1, facing p. 12; from "Summary ofthe Results". 147 Ibid. 
M8 R.C, Gaur, Excavations at Atranjikherá. The other three similar mounds аге Sankisa 


(Farrukhabad district), Ahicchatra and Kausambi. 
149 Thid., p. 9, see schematic section. 150 а. р.1 
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The excavator’s monograph on Atranjikhera shows that it had become 
urban in the NBP phase, but his report practically ends with c. 50 BC. We 
however learn that the site yielded antiquities belonging to Sunga, Kusana 
and Gupta times, '?! but those pertaining to Gupta times are practically 
negligible.!?? Nevertheless some ‘excellent sculptures’ are attributed to the 
Guptas.'?* Significantly enough the period 200 BC- AD 300 contains red 
ware as well as many terracottas. It also has an interesting house-complex 
of burnt bricks in conjunction with the constructions of the previous 
period. A coin mould from the Kusana layer is a significant find from this 
place.'?! (Fig. 4) 

Ahicchatra, the capital of north Pancalas, located in Bareli district, 
emerged around 300 BC as a sizeable settlement with mud brick buildings. 
The first kiln-burnt bricks appeared in the first century BC when the city 
Un was fortified by a 3.5 mile long baked brick wall.'^? Around this time sev- 
| | eral ‘Mitra’ coins occur.? The Kusana-Gupta period, с. AD 100-350,!57 
had a two metre thick deposit, which indicates more habitation than in 
the earlier period (c.100 BC-c.AD 100). Burnt bricks were freely used in 
constructing houses, which were aligned on cardinal lines.'°? Stratum IV 
covering c. AD 100-350 "marked the most prosperous period of building 
activity in the city”.!°? Kusana bowl, sprinkler, inkpot lid, etc., are 
found.'*! In addition to iron and copper objects, copper coins of the 
Kusanas, Pancalas, and of Acyu occur. TE Acyu is considered identical with 
Acyuta who was defeated by Samudra Gupta around AD 350.!% But in 
glaring contrast to pre-Gupta coins, Gupta coins are very few.!*! The 
inscribed seal containing the name of the bhukti (division) of Ahicchatra 
belongs to the Gupta period. Semiprecious stones and numerous ter- 
racotta objects were also found іп AD 100-350.!5* The finds show that in 
Kusana and early Gupta times Ahicchatra flourished as a town. 

It 15 held that in the context of the Gangetic plains forming the heart of 
the Gupta empire the material remains of the Gupta period are scarce at 
Ahicchatra.'?? At any rate the urban character of the site suffered after the 
mid-fourth century. A temple complex and large brahmanical clay images 
appeared in c. AD 350-750. Construction in this period included the ruins 
of an apsidal temple and also an upper temple with three shrines and 


|| 


/5! V K. Mathur, Ailihasik Sthánávali (in Hindi), p. 18. 15? ЈАН, 1962-63, p. 34. 
153 R C, Gaur, Op. cit., p. 10, fn. 1. 154 Information from Dr. P.L. Gupta. 


155 v. D. Sharma, “Exploration of Historical Sites", AJ, no. 9, p. 137; A. Ghosh, АЛ, no. 1, 
р. 37. 


156 Ibid., р. 138. 157 pig, 158 ЈАК, 1963-64, p. 44. 159 тыд, 
160 АЈ, по. 1, p. 39. 16! TAR, 1963-64, p. 44. 162 тыа, 
163 47, по. 9, p. 140. 164 К.М. Shrimali, History of Parcála, 1, p. 117. 
165 Ibid., p. 21. 166 TAR, 1963-64, p. 44. 167 K.M. Shrimali, ор. cit., p. 117. 
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ancillary structures.!°* The period AD 750-850 showed two poor residen- 
tial houses and several pits filled with ash and potsherds. It did not yield 
* any definitely datable object. '^? 
| Habitation starting with the NBP period continues up to the end of the 
| Sunga-Kusana period at Hulas in Saharanpur district. The later period 
shows spouted jars, lids, sprinklers, bowls, storage-jars, etc. Besides cop- 
per coins, beads of semiprecious stones, shell bangles, and beads, bangles 
and sealings made of terracotta have been found," The following period, 
called Gupta-early medieval times, ig known only for some painted and 
moulded pottery.'”! Obviously the settlement sank into insignificance in 
the Gupta period. 
Virbhadra in Rishikesh in Dehradun district was occupied from the sec- 
ond to the eighth century AD. In the first-third centuries, sprinklers of red 
ih polished ware, bowls, vases and mud-brick structures appear. 172 Kusana 
| copper coins also occur.'’* The fourth to the seventh century phase has 
brick structures, but the floor is made of brickbats.!"* It has a Saivite 
sanctum, and may probably be credited with two temples. Temples and 
other structures are found in the last phase which ended in the eighth cen- 
tury. A 
Ranihat in Tehri district in the Himalayan zone was occupied around 
the sixth century вс.!7° In the fourth-second centuries BC, brick structures 
with floorings paved with bricks appear. Wedge-shaped bricks suggest the 
construction of either a well or a barn.” The size of bricks indicates а 
Maurya-Sunga horizon. Iron seems to have been in extensive use in this 
регіоа.!"* In 200 BC-AD 200 period we find bottle-necked sprinklers; mini- 
ature vases of the period resemble those from western and central 
India."? Although iron continued to be used widely, floors and other 
structures were made of broken bricks and tile pieces. Several phases of 
structure are placed between the sixth and the twelfth century AD by the 
excavator, but only one undated temple is ѕресібеа.'® It may be noted 
that floorings were generally made of brick pieces, stone chips and occa- 
sionally of bricks robbed from the earlier levels. The period of these struc- 
E tures came to an end in the twelfth century. In any case the site wore a 
Ё deserted look during the second to the sixth century AD, and the early 
medieval structures were poor. 
Inhabited since the fifth century BC Moradhwaj in Bijnor district 
acquired urban character in c. 200 BC-c. AD 300. The pre-Kusana phase 


168 АЈ, no.1, р. 39; no. 9, p. 140. 169 АГ, по. 1, p.39: 170 TAR, 1978-79, p.71. 
17! Thid. 172 TAR, 1973-74, p. 28; 1974-75, p. 41. 175 ЈАК, 1973-74, p. 28. 
174 TAR, 1973-74, p. 28; 1974-75, p. 41. 175 ЈАН, 1974-75, pp. 41-42. 
176 TAR, 1978-79, p. 75. 177 тыа, 178 pig, 179 тыа, 
180 Thid. 
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shows baked brick structures, fortification walls, terracotta beads, cart 
wheels and figurines. Copper bangles and iron tools are also found.'*! 
Baked brick structures continued to be put up in the Kusana phase, anda 
brick temple was erected in the heart of the settlement of Kusana times.'*? 
The Buddhist association of the site is indicated by the remains of a stupa 
and numerous small tablets bearing the image of the Buddha.'** The ear- 
lier finds continued in a large measure, '*' and apart from typical Kusana 
ceramics, a gold coin of the Kusana king Vasudeva was found. The site was 
abandoned after the Kusana period.’ 

Inhabited continuously since PGW times Sonkh in Mathura district 
clearly declined in constructions after the Kusanas. The seven levels 
belonging to Kusana times show a densely built up area of houses.'*° 
Besides residential houses with bathrooms, the street is lined with 
157 The existence of shops is significant, because few shops appear 
in excavation reports. Coins of the Kusana kings,’ bronze objects, ?? 
votive tanks" and terracotta figurines of different divinities occur.'?! We 
also find a brahmanical brick temple'?? in this period. The Gupta and the 
post-Gupta periods show two levels!’ each. But in contrast to Kusana and 
pre-Kusana periods, their wall remains are scanty.'? 

An earlier excavation at Mathura in 1954-55 shows temporary desertion 
of the site after the NBP phase, which had structures. The next phase con- 
tains beads of different types of precious stones and copper coins includ- 
ing those of the Kusanas. It was followed by levels containing several ter- 
racotta figurines identical with those found at Ahicchatra in levels datable 
to AD 100-300.'” Gupta terracottas are found in the last period, '% which 
is devoid of structures. Stratigraphic evidence is corroborated epigraphi- 
cally, for altogether sixty-eight Saka and Kusana inscriptions, mostly of 
the first two centuries of the Christian era, can be counted at Mathura; 7 
in contrast Gupta inscriptions are very few. 

Excavations for four seasons carried out in Mathura іп 19705! do not 
provide any striking evidence of urbanism either in Gupta times or its con- 
tinuity in medieval times. Settlement started in the sixth century BC and 


shops. 


18! Ibid., р. 74. 182 ЈАК, 1979-80, p. 75; 1980-81, p. 70. 
183 ЈАК, 1979-80, p. 75; 1980-81, p. 70. 184 AR. 1978-79, p. 74; 1979-80, p. 75. 
185 


IAR, 1978-79, p. 74. 


Herbert Hártel, "Some Results of the Excavations at Sonkh", German Scholars on India, 
II, p. 75. 
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187 Ibid., p. 76. 188 Thid., p. 85. 189 Ibid., рр. 90-91. 190 тыд, p. 88. 
19! Thid., р. 92. 19? Ibid., p. 77. 19 а. p.71. 19 Ibid., p. 77. 
195 AR, 1954-55, pp. 15-16. 198 Ibid., p. 16. 


197 T. P. Verma, The Palaeography of Brahmi Script in North India, pp. 107-8, 134-37. 
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became substantial by с. 300 BC. Coins, inscriptions and archaeological 
remains show that Mathura became an important centre in the first cen- 
tury AD. This is attested by brick structures, roofing tiles, fortifications, 
екс. У The period from the first to the third century AD shows sprinklers, 
incense-burners, basin bowls, stamped and painted pottery, an ivory 
comb, an inscribed potsherd, pieces of shell bangles, votive tanks, a ter- 
racotta rattle, and terracotta figurines and sealings as well as Kusana cop- 
per coins.~°° In contrast, the period с. AD 400-500 has a few floors and 
brick walls.*°' It shows mud houses and brickbats.""* The find of sealings, 
terracotta figurines and clay lamps does not remove the overall impres- 
sion of decline." The late Gupta phase shows Buddha heads fashioned in 
the Mathura tradition, sprinklers and some pottery." No post-Gupta 
finds are reported, which suggests that after a spell of decay in Gupta 
times the settlement was almost deserted. 

Located at the conjunction of important trade routes, Mathura was a 
thriving city under the Kusanas. It seems to have been the capital of their 
eastern empire. When trade declined and the Kusana power disappeared, 
Mathura fell on bad days. Fa-hsien does not refer to the city of Mathura. 
He speaks of the country of Mathura which contained twenty monasteries 
with about three thousand monks.??? Hsüan Tsang repeats the number of 
monasteries but reduces the number of the monks to two thousand. He 
however adds that the capital is twenty /i or four miles round.”°° Obviously 
Mathura became only a place of religious importance by the seventh cen- 
tury (Fig. 5). 

The NBP phase at Batesvara in Agra district seems to be more impres- 
sive than the succeeding phase belonging to first to sixth century AD. The 
latter phase seems to have material belonging to Kusana and Gupta times. 
It has four successive mud floors laid on brick-jelly foundation as well asa 
wall of baked bricks.??? Its finds include beads, bangles, discs, votive tanks 
and figurines, all made of terracotta. Stone beads and caskets, a scrolled 
zinc ear-stud, shell bangles, copper and iron objects were also found.?* 
Some copper coins were recovered. The last period is called the Rajput- 
Sultanate period, which may have started around 1000. Its finds include 
skin rubbers and objects of glass and faience. Two floors and incomplete 
walls built of reused bricks were exposed.??? 

The medieval greatness of Kanauj in Farrukhabad district, for which 
several wars were fought between the Palas, Pratiharas and Rastrakitas, 
has still to be attested by the spade. Its earliest occupation clearly lasted 


199 TAR, 1974-75, р. 50; 1975-76, p. 55. 200 7AR, 1974-75,p.50. . 7! hid. 
202 TAR, 1976-77, p. 55. 203 а. 204 Ibid., p. 55. 
205 Legge, tr., A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 42, fn. 3. zos Si-Yu-Ki, I, p. 179. 
207 TAR, 1975-76, p. 43. 208 тыа. 209 тыа, 
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FIG. 5. Mathura 1975-76 schematic section after M.C. Joshi (unpublished). 


from NBP times till the end of the Kusana period. The period which suc- 
ceeded the NBP phase in c. 200 BC had seven phases of structure in burnt 
bricks,?"" a feature which reminds us of Kusana levels in Sonkh. From the 
earliest levels typical Кизапа pottery was unearthed.?!! After this period 
we find a gap in occupation," and then the medieval period started. 
Kanauj was the capital of Harsa, but its material remains are yet to be 
exposed. 

If we leave out Taxila now located in Pakistan, it would appear that in 
Punjab, Haryana, Delhi and western Uttar Pradesh, urbanism had a shor- 
ter life. Elements of urban life appeared during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BC at several places and attained climax in the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. Generally the sites show either desertion after Кизапа 
times ora sharp decline in the Gupta period followed by a break in occupa- 
tion. Only Ropar and Ahicchatra do not indicate marked decline in Gupta 
layers. The settlements of Punjab and Haryana display very little of 
urbanism during the fourth-sixth centuries AD. At many sites in the two 
states the cultural deposits of the Kusana epoch are followed by the sub- 
stantial accumulation of the Sultanate period. Many sites lying east of the 
river Yamuna show a similar development. 


219 TAR, 1955.56, p. 19. 21 а, ава. 
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Urban Growth and Decay: 
The Middle Gangetic Plains and Eastern Regions 


Many important urban sites have been excavated in the middle Gangetic 
plains, where urbanization began around the sixth century BC. We begin 
our survey of the urban sites with Jajmau or Yayatipura. Located on the 
bank of the Ganga in Kanpur district, it came to be settled in the NBP 
phase, but baked bricks were used here widely in making rooms, floors, 
drains, etc., in the Kusana period.’ The Кизапа house-complex shows 
bathroom and covered drain. It has a street lined with a row of houses,” 
which reminds us of Sonkh in Mathura and Khairadih in Ballia. In addi- 
tion to sprinklers, ivory objects, iron objects and votive tanks, copper coins 


are also found.? Several terracotta sealings, some of them inscribed, : 


occur.* Undoubtedly the site was deserted after the Kusana period, for its 
later levels belong to the late medieval period.’ Period III of the site after 
Kusana times was identical with the Muslim phase, in which we find glazed 
ware and thirty-six copper coins of Sikandar Lodi.® 

Excavations for five seasons at Hulaskhera’ in Lucknow district exposed 
Kusana and Gupta structures. The Kusana period shows three levels of 
baked-brick structures, although constructions in the last level show the 
use of brickbats.? However this level reveals a unique Kusana road, which 
was rebuilt in post-Kusana times with bricks and brickbats taken from 
older brickwork.? The Kusana period road was traced up to a length of 
200 metres. A well-planned drainage system belongs to the Kusana com- 
plex, which is described in some detail.” Materials from the Кизапа 
period betoken an urban culture. They include various types of pottery in 
red ware. A Kartikeya image in gold, silver punch-marked coins, and copper 
coins of three Kusana kings occur. Beads, votive tank, skin rubber, potters’ 
stamp, human and animal figurines, all made of terracotta, also appear. | ! 


LIAR, 1975-76, р. 52. ? Ibid., р. 48. STAR, 1975-76, p. 52; 1976-77, p. 54. 

5 TAR, 1975-76, p. 53; 1976-77, p. 54. 5 IAR, 1974-75, p. 48. 

STAR, 1976-77, p. 54. 

? This spelling occurs in /AR, 1983-84, p. 88; in the earlier issues the place is spelt as Hulas 
Khera. 

8 AR, 1978-79, p. 74; cf., 1983-84, p. 88. УЈАК, 1979-80, p. 77. 

10 TAR, 1983-84, p. 88. TAR, 1978-79, p. 74; 1983-84, p. 88. 
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The third to fifth centuries represent late Kusana and early/middle 
Gupta periods, and show three phases of baked brick structures.!? A 
citadel*was constructed in the Gupta period, but its walls were made of 
brickbats.” Red ware was the main pottery, and spouted sprinklers, lids of 
inkpots, and lipped bowls of the earlier period were found in the citadel." 
It yielded copper and silver coins of the Kusanas and Guptas, some 
sculptures, and a few seals inscribed in Gupta character. The post- 
Kusana phase (i.e. from the third to the fifth century AD) also yielded ivory 
combs.!” Ivory and glass bangles'’ probably belong to this phase. Gupta 
scalings and terracottas have been recovered from Hulaskhera.'* An oval- 
shaped iron object comprising seventeen bars is an important discovery. '? 
On the whole Hulaskhera shows urban continuity till the fifth century. We 
find a brick-built residential complex surrounded by a one metre thick 
boundary wall. Rebuilding activity is also noticed." But Gupta structures 
betray signs of deterioration in the building material, for brickbats were 
used to construct walls of the citadel. Obviously the site was abandoned 
after the fifth century, even before the end of the Gupta rule. 

The cultural complex at Manwan in Sitapur district shows a little varia- 
tion from the general pattern of occupational decline after Kusana times. 
The site remained occupied from c. 500 BC to medieval times. The NBP 
period with two brick structures and associated pottery was succeeded by 
the Sunga-Kusana period marked by the appearance of sprinklers, and 
terracotta sealings bearing Brahmi legends. The Gupta levels contained 
terracotta figurines. We are told that the site was reoccupied in early 
medieval times, which contained typical Muslim pottery.*' This suggests 
that the site remained uninhabited for about six centuries after the Gupta 
period. 

At Sravasti on the borders of Gonda and Bahraich districts occupation 
ended towards the beginning of the Christian era when the city lost its 
metropolitan сһагасіег.?? Two inscriptions of Kaniska I have been found 
at Set-Mahet. Together with the excavated material they suggest that the 
town was in a flourishing state in the first century AD.” The limited, verti- 
cal excavation carried out at Sravasti covered only a small part of the 
ancient city, which had a circuit of 17,250 feet and enclosed an area of 
40,743 acres.?! But in the fifth century Fa-hsien found it in a bad shape.?? 
He states: "There are very few inhabitants in this city, altogether perhaps 


1? TAR, 1978-79, p. 75. 13 ЈАК, 1981-82, p. 72. И Ibid. 15 Ibid. 
!6 TAR, 1978-79, p. 75. 7 TAR, 1980-81, p. 71. 13 FAR, 1983-84, pp. 88-89. 
' TAR, 1978-79, p. 75. 20 AR, 1980-81, p. 71. ?! ЈАК, 1969-70, p. 44. 
22 K.K. Sinha, Excavations at Srávasti, p.11. За. р. vi. 
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500 families”.*° In the seventh century Hsüan Tsang found the chief town 


of the kingdom of Sravasti ruined and deserted. Mostly in ruins, it had a 
< . few inhabitants.” (Fig. 6). > 
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Varanasi, 1967, fig. 3. 


Several constructions belong to Gupta and post-Gupta times.?* But 

most probably they were for religious use. The most important was the 

Jetavana-mahavihara or Buddhist monastery”? built around AD 1000 or 

|| earlier. In AD 1130 it was granted six villages for the maintenance of the 
monks.?? 

Although Sringaverapur, situated thirty-five km upstream of Allahabad 
on the Ganga, was excavated for five seasons,?! the exposure of a ‘unique’ 
brick-built tank, possibly constructed in the first century AD, received the 
main attention. The habitational area is treated perfunctorily in the 


26 Si-Yu-Ki, p. xliv. 27 Si-Yw-Ki, II, pp. 1-2. 28 ASR, 1907-8, pp. 94-95. 
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reports. A large number of baked brick structures is assigned to the 
Maurya, Sunga, Kusana, Gupta, ‘Rajput’ and ‘medieval times’? but 
neither the relative magnitude of the structures belonging to the six 
periods nor the time bracket of ‘Rajput’ and ‘medieval times’ is indicated. 
One structural complex, comprising several rooms, successive brick floor- 
ings, a drain and a soak-pit, is specifically mentioned” but not assigned to 
any particular period. It may have spanned several periods beginning 
with the NBP phase and ending with the Guptas. But in another context 
reference is made to the baked brick structures of Kusana times." A visit 
to the site also creates the impression that the Kusana structures were far 
more impressive." Antiquities suggest that the tank was in use in the 
beginning of the Christian ега, and a little away from the tank-complex 
a large house-complex was found.” Sophisticated terracotta female 
figurines are attributed stylistically to the Зипда-Кизапа period.’ An 
inscribed terracotta seal of the third century also occurs.*? Kausambi 
coins, Ayodhya coins, and coins of Vima Kadphises" leave little doubt that 
the place had a strong urban orientation in post-Maurya times. 

The desertion of the tank, probably in the second century, was followed 
by eight structural phases.'! Three are assigned to late Kusana and Gupta 
periods, and the remainder to ‘early and late medieval periods’."* To the 
earlier three structural phases belong a prominent residential complex 
comprising entrances, rooms, a corridor and a chulha of bricks. The com- 
plex belonged to the late Kusana period, as can be inferred from a gold 
coin. The layers contemporaneous with the house-complex and the 
underlying layers yielded seals and sealings of about the third century 
AD. The Gupta period, in spite of some pieces of sculptures, was poor. 
We are told of a widespread disturbance in the site in this period.“ 
Generally brickbats drawn from the earlier remains were utilized in 
Gupta and subsequent structures, which suggests deterioration. А 
terracotta sealing of the Gupta period appears."^ A stone plaque showing 
Mahisasuramardini may belong to the eighth century AD." The ‘early 
medieval' of the excavator possibly refers to the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies as revealed by the finds and ‘late medieval’ to post-twelfth centuries. 
The eighty silver coins of the Gahadavala king Соуіпдасапага** probably 


32 TAR, 1978-79, p. 59. “тыа. IAR, 1977-78, р. 55; cf. 1981-82, p. 66. 
23 gathered this impression in the middle stages of the excavation. 

36 TAR, 1979-80, p. 74; 1982-83, p. 91. 37 ЈАК, 1982-83, p. 91. 
38 ЈАК, 1981-82, p. 67. 39 Ibid. ` P ]AR. 1977-78, p. 56. 
^! JAR, 1981-82, p. 66. ?? ыа. ‘STAR, 1982-83, р. 92; 1983-84, p. 85. 
АК, 1977-78, p. 55. TAR, 1981-82, p. 66. 36 TAR, 1983-84, p. 85. 
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belong to ‘early medieval’ or ‘Rajput’ times. Of course the remains belong- 
ing to ‘late medieval’, apparently ‘Muslim’ times, are impressive." 
~ The relative siratigraphic position of the pre-Gupta and Gupta оссира- 
tions at Bhita near Allahabad may be inferred from the excavation carried 
out in 1911-12 by John Marshall. Marshall identifies constructions of the 
Maurya period and of the first century BC and first century др.? He par- : 
ticularly mentions The House of the Guild (sahajitiye nigamasa), which was 
set up in the third century BC and had vanished by the end of the third cen- 
tury AD.?! Several shops and houses set up in Sunga times were deserted 
or destroyed in the early Gupta period or even in Kusana times.^* The des- 
truction is attributed to some tribal attack on the city in the early Gupta 
period. However some houses were rebuilt, and shops appeared along 
the street in the Gupta period.?! Coins recovered from Bhita mostly 
| belong to c. 200 BC-c. AD 200.?? Marshall found the remains of the Gupta 
structures so poor and mutilated that their plan could not be restored.” 
The small bricks or brickbats used in reconstruction are considered 
characteristic of the Gupta period.” Although copper coins of the Kusana 
rulers and their several contemporaries have been found at Bhita,?? no 
Gupta coins have been reported from this place. However coins of the Sul- 
tanate period are found.?? But Gupta seals, sealings™ and terracottas pre- | 
dominate. Thirteen seal moulds or matrices including five of ivory have | 
been found." Many seals belong to artisans and merchants, and can ђе 
compared with those recovered from Vaishali. Pottery ranges from 
Maurya to Gupta and comes up to medieval times. A few seals? and an 
iron elephant goad? belong to post-Gupta times. А building erected in the 
eighth century or even later contains some finely carved bricks from some 
early Gupta structures built, here and there, into the walls.** This could be 
a religious structure. Apart from the practical absence of Gupta coins, no 
coins are found till we come to the Sultanate period. Similarly shops, and 
seals of artisans and merchants, disappear. The contrast between Gupta 
and post-Gupta remains is clear enough to demonstrate that the urban life 
of Bhita came to an end after the Gupta period. 
| | Excavations have been carried out in a large area at Kausambi. Located 
nearly sixty km to the south-west of Allahabad, where the countrywide 
|| conquests of Samudra Gupta are inscribed on an Aśokan pillar, this place 
‘is richer in relics belonging to Kusana times than those belonging to the 


ter) 


49 Based on personal observation. 50 ASR, 1911-12, p. 30. 5) Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
52 Ibid., pp. 34-38. 53 Ibid., р. 34. 54 Ibid., p. 38. 55 Ibid., pp. 62-71. 
56 Ibid. 57 Ibid. 58 Ibid. p, 30. 59 Ibid., pp. 62-71. 
60 Ibid., р. 46. 51 ASR, 1911-12, p. 45. 
8? Ibid., р. 59; only two post-Gupta seals have been illustrated by John Marshall. 

63 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 64 Ibid., p, 43. 
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Gupta age." Three Kusana inscriptions belong to Kosam, and one men- 
tions the Ghositarama monastery at Kausambi which settles the identifica- 
tion of the site. Several other epigraphs” also show that it was in a better 
shape in that age. A large number of the coins of the Maghas, who ruled 
the neighbouring areas with Kausambi as their capital, belongs to the sec- 
ond and early third centuries AD, and speaks of artisanal and trading 
activities. The settlement seems to have fallen on bad days after the Gupta 
period as shown by the nature of deposit (Fig. 7). 

Fa-hsien most probably saw the Ghositarama monastery which he calls 
the Ghosira-vana-vihara. He found this monastery in ruins.?* He noticed 
congregations belonging to the little vehicle. Hsüan Tsang does not 
clearly refer to this phenomenon. But he states all the ten monasteries 
(ѕапрћатата) were in ruins and deserted.’ This would imply that because 
of lack of urban support they died out. He however adds that there are 
fifty brahmanical temples, and numerous heretics.” Although he notes 
the existence of a vihára or monastery in the city, he refers to several old 
constructions and to the ruins of an old habitation.” The general impres- 
sion created by Hsüan Tsang's account is that of a declining city. 

А minor excavation at Ayodhya in 1969-70 showed that the site was 
occupied in NBP times. The upper levels of the NBP phase brought to 
light six terracotta human figurines grey in colour, and two Ayodhya 
coins. It also yielded some iron objects." Although there was a massive 
brick structure built in several phases at Kubera-Tila.”* It has not been 
dated; perhaps it belonged to the Kusana period. 

Excavation at Ayodhya in 1979-80 shows evidence of town planning in 
the late NBP phase when we find terracotta ring wells’ and structures of 
baked bricks. After the end of this phase we get a baked brick wall of the 
Sunga period and a part of the house-complex of Gupta times. The 'typi- 
cal’ Gupta pottery is also found.?? It is stated that “occupation continued 
through the Sunga, Kusana and Gupta periods to medieval times", but 
the elements that continued after the Gupta period are not mentioned. In 
post-Gupta days the site was evidently neglected. 

Rajghat in Varanasi deserves more attention because of extensive exca- 
vations carried out at this site in 1957-58 and in 1960-65. In 1961-62 it was 
horizontally excavated. The total area covered by all the trenches including 


95 ЈАК, 1953-54, p. 9. 
99 T. P, Verma, The Palaeography of Brahmi Script in North India, pp. 136-37. 


67 Si-Yu-Ki, p. Ixviii. 88 Ibid. .. 8 si-Yu-Ki, I, p. 235. 
70 Ibid., рр. 235-36. ?! Ibid., pp. 224-29. 7? TAR, 1969-70, p. 41. 
73 Ibid. 73 ЈАК, 1979-80, p. 77. 75 Ibid. 
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trial and regular, and also by the soundings, comes to 22529.20 sq.m,” 
which will work out at nearly 3.5 sq.km. 

At Rajghat the maximum structural activity is noticeable in the NBP and 
Kusana phases." A comparative study of the excavations conducted in 
1940, 1957-58, 1960-65 and 1977-78 shows that with impressive struc- 
tures in three phases the period AD 0-300 was “probably the most prosper- 
ous period in the history of this site.””? A flourishing urban centre, Vara- 
nasi was much more densely populated now than during any of the pre- 
ceding periods." Houses roofed by tiles were built according to a plan, 
and so was the case with the layout of the entire town complex comprising 
roads and lanes." The elaborate civic device providing for public and pri- 
vate drains appears to be most striking." However dwellings of the 
affluent can be demarcated from those of the other inhabitants who lived 
in poorly built houses.*? Archaeology shows not only ‘sudden increase in 
the luxury goods’ but also ‘an unprecedented growth’ in crafts, and indus- 
tries.“* Varied and numerous objects of iron and copper, iron slags as well 
as three large-sized furnaces, probably used for iron smelting, have been 
found.” Beads were made of stone and glass, of which bangles were 
manu factured.*° 

Ivory manufacture was an important craft, and the advanced state of 
textile industry,” for which Varanasi is famous in Pali texts, is attested 
archaeologically.** Crafts and industries contributed substantially to its 
urban есопоту. Many artisanal products including beads of semipre- 
cious stone and probably artefacts of iron were exported to the different 
parts of the country. The finds of red polished ware, rouletted ware, 
similarities in stone beads, and depiction of Graeco-Roman deities on the 
sealings suggest wide commercial contacts not only with eastern and west- 
ern India but also with Central Asia and the Graeco-Roman world,” 
whose influence was felt considerably at Taxila.?! A few coins, belonging 


77 This calculation has been made on the basis of the sizes of twelve trenches, two trial 
trenches and three soundings given in А.К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 1, 
pp. 37-74. 

T8 IAR, 1965-66, p. 55. 

79 В.Р. Sin gh, Life in Ancient Varanasi: An Account Based on Archaeological Evidence, p. 5. Also 
see Krishna Deva, “Excavations at Rajghat Near Benares", Annual Bibliography of Indian His- 


tory and Indology, III (1940), pp. 41-51. For report on the excavation of an extensive arca see: 


А.К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 1, 1976, 11, 1977. The 1977-78 excavation 
carried out by B.P. Singh under the supervision of K.K. Sinha was on a small scale. Its main 
results are incorporated in B.P. Singh, Life in Ancient Varanasi. 


8? B.P, Singh, op.cit., p. 62. 3! Ibid., pp. 74, 262. 8? тыа. 
83 Ibid., pp. 41-45. 84 Ibid., pp. 260-61. 85 Ibid. 
861); 99 o 37m 88,5. 89... 

Ibid., pp. 223-32, 261. Ibid., p. 224. Ibid. Ibid., p. 261. 
90 тыа. 91 Ibid., рр. 245-48, 261. 
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to the first three centuries of the Christian era, have been found, but they 
include those of Ayodhya and Kausambi; these coins suggest regional 
exchange. More importantly the city of Varanasi issued its own coins, 
which show its importance in trade and commerce. Further, the discovery 
of nearly four hundred seals and sealings, mostly belonging to the first 
three Christian centuries, is significant in the context of trade and com- 
merce. 

The period AD 0-300 is called the most prosperous at Rajghat.” * The 
succeeding period AD 300-700 is considered equally prospe rous,” on the 
ground that it had an underground structure which was probably used for 
storing foodgrains?? and that its art was more sophisticated.^" The con- 
tinuity of urban life in Varanasi in this period is attested by structures, pot 
tery, beautiful terracottas and the use of glass, stone beads and iv ory.” 
However to attribute the beginnings of the shell industry to this period? 
is wrong. The largest number of shell bangles belonged to the late phase 
of Period I1I,?? i.e. to the third century AD or a little earlier. Most shell 
beads belong to this period.'?? Evidently urbanism lost its vigour in Gupta 
times. If the underground structure is taken out of consideration, we find 
less of structures during the fourth to seventh centuries.!?' In any case the 
function of the underground brick building is not clear, and it may indi- 
cate conditions of insecurity. 

The dearth of finds suggests less of trade contact after the third century. 
Perhaps it indicates a decline in long-distanc c trade, "although it could not 
have been considerable."!?? The paucity of the various types of objects is 
attributed to a shorter time of the Period IV (AD 300-700),!°* but accord- 
ing to the excavators this period covered four hundred years in compari- 
| son with the earlier period (III) which covered only three hundred years. 

| The comparative paucity of pottery?! including the decorated pieces!” 
and also of stone beads,'” which were manufactured at Varanasi earlier, 
_ is clear. The shortage of pottery and decrease in structures is explained by 
the digging of smaller area belonging to the third-seventh centuries.’ 
However the trenches that were laid out in 1957-58 and later in 1960-65 
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| 92 Ibid., pp. 239-41. 
9З А.К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 1, p. 28; B.P. Singh, op.cit, p. 5. 


IAS УУ B.P. Singh, op.cit., pp. 74, 249, fn. 1, p. 263. 95 Ibid., pp. 63-70, 264-65. | 

|| 96 Ibid., р. 265. 97 Ibid., рр. 264-65. 98 Ibid., р. 265. 99 Ibid., p. 143. | 

| | "s Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 111, p. 46. | 

j А.К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 1, p. 31. | 

{ 102 p p. Singh, op.cit., p. 248. 103 Ibid., p. 249. і 
104 А.К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 11, р. 63. 105 Ibid., p. 100. 


106 А К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, ПІ, p. 21 
107 А.К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 11, p. 63; B.P. Singh, op.cit., p. 54. 
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do not show the excavated area covered by the third-seventh centuries to 
be considerably smaller than that covered by the first-third centuries. Out 
of fourteen trenches including two trial trenches, the ‘Gupta’ or Period IV 
appeared in twelve and the pre-Gupta or Period III in eleven trenches. 
The measurements of the trenches given in the report? leave little doubt 
that a sufficiently large area assignable to the fourth-seventh centuries was 
exposed. Hence it is difficult to accept the view that a smaller area relating 
to these centuries was excavated.!? None the less Gupta and post-Gupta 
- terracotta plaques are fairly large and they also show artistic skill.'? Many 
of these were used for religious purposes and could hardly be objects of 
trade. The fact that Varanasi was an important centre of administration in 
Gupta days can be inferred from many seals, particularly from the one 
that calls it an adhisthàna or a city equipped with its own adhikarana or 
administrative office.!!! But whatever be the achievements of Varanasi in 
art, religion administration and other fields in Gupta times, its 
archaeological record shows that it enjoyed the highest degree of 
urbanism in pre-Gupta days. The material culture of later times does not 
compare favourably with that of earlier times. (Fig. 8). 

Archaeologically the period covering c. AD 700-1200 at Rajghat shows 
clear symptoms of urban decay. '? Its structures had little to boast of,!? 
probably because of extensive pits dug towards the end of the occupa- 
поп." The find of many pieces of sculpture and of architectural frag- 
ments suggests the existence of some Hindu construction.!? Obviously 
since Gupta times the site gradually acquired more and more ofa religious 
character. Lack of structures is matched by the paucity of pottery. “This 
period yielded the minimum number of sherds" as in most trenches the 
layers assigned to it were disturbed by huge pits.!'? We find a limited 
number of sherds of red ware.''? The majority of sherds did not possess 
any slip or wash. 18 Beads of glass, semiprecious stone and terracotta con- 
tinued in much reduced numbers.''? The period-wise distribution of 
beads is given as 603 for Period III (pre-Gupta), 496 for Period IV (Gupta) 
and 305 for Period V (post-Gupta). The terracotta art seems to have 


108 А.К. Narain and T.N Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 1, pp. 19-20, 37-65. 
109 A K, Narain and Т.М. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, 11, p. 63; B.P. Singh, op.cit., p. 54. 


l 10 This can be said on the basis of A.K. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, ТУ 


which illustrates these plaques. 
ША sealing in Gupta character carries the legend Varanasyddhisthanddhikaranasya, А.К. 
'arain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, ПІ, p. 3. 
112? This can be inferred from А.К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, П, 
рр. 16-17. 
"ыа, p. 16. тыа. 15 Ibid, 116 Ibid., р. 70. 
17 Ibid., р. 16. 18 тыа. 
119 A К, Narain and T.N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, III, p. 21. 
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declined in both popularity and artistic merit.'”° Very few of the moulded 
plaques that were discovered possessed any considerable artistic value. 12] 

There is little doubt that few Gupta structures have been found at Raj- 
ghat."? But Sarnath had many Buddhist structures irr early medieval 
times. Fa-hsien seems to have visited it. The Deer Park, according to him, 
had two samghdramas with priests dwelling in them.” 

In the seventh century Varanasi seems to have been a religious centre. 
Speaking of the capital of the Varanasi country, Hsüan Tsang states that 
the families are very rich, and the dwellings contain objects of rare 
value.!?! He speaks of twenty Deva temples in the capital and refers to the 
statue of Mahesvara.'?? Probably speaking of the country he says that it has 
thirty samghdramas and a hundred ог so Deva temples.'*° 

Mason, in the district of Gazipur, at a distance of about thirty-six km east 
from Varanasi and not far away from the Ganga, shows decline in Gupta 
times. The period AD 100-200 yielded Kusana copper coins, red ware and 
structures of baked bricks showing three rooms along with a brick flooring 
and a drain. '?? This period showed two structural phases. '® It also yielded 
several inscribed seals and sealings as well as terracottas."? The next 
period AD 200-600 shows badly damaged structures,'? although it has a 
few clay seals inscribed in Gupta character and some terracotta figurines 
of the Gupta style. '?! 

In the NBP phase Sohgaura in Gorakhpur district was well settled. Brick 
construction, beads of semiprecious stones, punch-marked and cast coins, 
iron and copper objects together with mostly inscribed terracotta seal- 
ings? áttest its urban nature. Many of the finds continued in post-NBP 
times with the addition of human and animal figurines of terracotta and 
some coins of post-Maurya times.'?? The find of Kusana coins suggests 
that habitation continued up to the third century AD or so. After a gap in 
the occupation the ‘medieval period’ began,'** presumably in the thir- 
teenth century. 

In addition to the stupa and the monastery, Piprahwa in Basti district 
has a house with sixteen rooms built in three phases. A long drain also 
occurs. The sixteen-roomed house was meant for residence, and its first 


120 bid., р. 17. 7 Ibid. 
122 | also gathered this information from my visit to the site. 

19 Si-Yu-Ki, pp. Ixvii-lxviii. 84 Si Yu-Ki, П, p. 44. 77 Ibid , p. 45. 
126 Thid., p. 44. t 127 TAR, 1964-65, р. 43. 


2 : = бо . 

128 Thid., р. 43. From local inquiry I understand that the correct name 15 not Masaon, as 
mentioned in JAR, 1964-65, p. 42, but Mason, meaning deserted. The mounds are spread 
over a large area and suggest the situation of a town not far from the bank of the Ganga. 


129 TAR, 1965-66, p. 93. 139 Ibid. p. 94. 13! ЈАК, 1974-75, p. 47. 
133 I bid., р. 47. 131 ыа, 
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phase yielded more than twenty inscribed clay sealings in the Brahmi 

script of the first century ВС. Thirty-one inscribed sealings were disco- 

vered in the excavation of 1979-73, and one of these mentioned 

Kapilavastu. The associate finds included copper dishes (¢halz) and 

bowls, iron pan and sockets, carnelian beads and a terracotta mask. 

Kusana and Ayodhya copper coins as well as punch-marked coins in silver 

and copper were found.'*’ There is no reference to any Gupta remains. 

Piprahwa is considered to be identical with Kapilavastu. Fa-hsien states 

that in this city there is neither king nor people; it is like a great desert. He 

however refers to a ‘congregation of priests and about ten families’ living 

there.” Hsüan Tsang states that the capital of Kapilavastu is overthrown 

and lies in ruins.'? He adds that peopled villages are few and waste." 

Moreover, according to him there are some ten desert cities in the country, 
ЖЕР wholly desolate and waste.'"! 

\ NN Similarly the excavation at the mound of Ganwaria, adjacent to Pip- 

Nia rahwa, did not yield any Gupta remains. Starung around 800 BC, occupa- 

tion became impressive only in Sunga and Kusàna times when a larger 

structural complex came ир.''" The habitation area covered 300 x 200 

metres, although the real extent of the ancient site was much Іагвег.'' We 

come across rooms, verandas, two courtyards with floors paved with bricks 

or brickbats.'^' There is also a covered drain of baked bricks. The 

associate finds are listed in the report'*® indiscriminately, without any 

reference to the period. But beads of glass and semiprecious stones,’ ter- 

racotta stamps, dabbers, beads, bangles, wheel and gamesmen, and glass 

bangles'** seem to belong to post-Maurya times. Ganwaria is noted for the 

find of many coins. Apart from a hoard of sixty-four punch-marked silver 

coins, it has also yielded Ayodhya, Рапсаја and Kusana copper coins, 

nearly a hundred in all. However Кизапа coppers form the main lot.'*? All 

these may be taken as material signs of urban life. In the final stage of con- 

struction houses of small brickbats appeared.'?? The excavator assigns two 

| hundred years to Sunga and four hundred years to Kusana times, and 

1! shows that habitation ceased by the end of the fourth century AD.?! An 
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Е _ STAR, 1970-71, p. 31; 1973-74, pp. 27-28. 136 TAR, 1972-73, p. 33. 
vs IAR, 1973-74, p. 28. ЖА 198 Si-Yu-Ki, p. xliv. 139 Si-Yu-Ki, II, pp. 13-14. 
Ibid., p. 14. Ibid., pp. 13-14. 142 TAR, 1975-76, pp. 47-50. 
145 K M. Srivastava, Discovery of Kapilavastu, p. 61. 144 ЈАК, 1975-76, p. 49. 
145 Ibid. 149 TAR, 1975-76, p. 49; 1974-75, p. 40. 
147 ЈАК, 1974-75, p. 40. 
148 rAR, 1975-76, p. 50. 143 K.M. Srivastava, op.cit, p. 126. 


150 ЈАК, 1975-76, p. 49. 
151 pig, р. 50. Four hundred years cannot be given to the Kusana period. 
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Indo-Sassanian coin bearing the legend sri in Nàgari script is assigned to 
the late ninth century,'??* but may be of a much later date. 

Kusinagara, at the time of the death of Gautama Buddha, is described 
as a townlet not worthy of being the death place of the Master." Lying 
thirty-five miles east of Gorakhpur, it is identical with Kasia, where 
Buddhist buildings were erected in the Maurya period. The central 
sanctuary and numerous other monuments suffered constant decline and 
continued to be rebuilt until Gupta times. They do not appear to have met 
with a violent end, but gradually fell into ruins.'?* Consequently objects of 
value, which they may have contained, had been removed long before the 
site became buried and covered by forests. ^? The monasteries were prob- 
ably located at the outskirts of Kusinagara town, which mainly sustained 
the renouncers. When the town declined and disappeared a similar fate 
overtook the Buddhist monuments and their inmates. Fa-hsien states that 
in this city "there are but few inhabitants, such families as there are (are) 
connected with the resident congregation of priests"."? Hsüan Tsang 
found the city in ruins, ?? and ‘its’ towns and villages to be waste and deso- 
late.'°* The term ‘its’ probably refers to urban and rural settlements in the 
region of Kusinagara. 

Khairadih (Ваша district), where settlement started around с. 800 BC. 
enjoyed the peak of urbanism in the first three Christian centuries. Hori- 
zontal excavation revealed "fascinating data of an urban Kusana settle- 
ment for the first time in this geographical region". ? A road constructed 
in two phases was flanked on either side by a row of residential build- 
ings.'^? A house on the east had six rooms, with its floor built of bricks and 
a drain attached to it.'9! Pavements were made of bricks and brickbats, and 
covered the plinth area of every room. Numerous tiles from the house 
show that they were used for roofing.'®? Adjacent to the complex а two- 
roomed house was exposed; one room was probably used for storage. !*? 
Two underground structures were also used for ѕогаре,! and one of 
them is assigned to the third-fourth century AD.'® The pottery (red ware) 
of the period was decorated. ° Two furnaces dug in the earth and twenty- 
five kg of slag were found in a room.’ Iron artefacts were manufactured 


152 КМ. Srivastava, op.cit., p. 150. 
1531t was a "branch-township with wattle-and-daub houses in the midst of jungle". s.v. 
Kusinara, G.P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pāli Proper Names, p. i. 


154 ASR, 1904-5, р. 45. 155 тыа. 156 si-Yu-Ki, p. lii. 157 Ibid., p. 26. 
158 Ibid., pp. 31-32. 159 ГАК, 1981-82, p. 69. 
160 ГАК, 1982-83, pp. 93-94; cf. 1983-84, p. 87. 16! TAR, 1981-82, p. 69. 
16? тыа, 163 тыа. 163 ТАН, 1982-83, pp. 93-94. 165 Ibid., p. 94. 
ЛАВ, 1981-82, р. 69. 


7 Information from Professor K.K. Sinha on the basis of excavation in 1983-84; also see 
TAR, 1983-84, p. 86. 
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at Khairadih where an iron axe and a chisel were recovered.’ An 
ironsmith’s workshop existed on the northern end of the township, and it 
is held that its northernmost part was reserved for workshops.'®? 

The various small finds further speak of an urban environment. These 
include terracotta skin rubber, dabber, potter's stamp, wheel, stopper, rat- 
tles, wheeled toys representing bull and elephant with a hole through nos- 
trils; beads of glass, terracotta and semiprecious stones; copper bangle, 
bracelet and ear ornament; iron nail, knife-blades, shovel, rod, lamp, ring 
and sickle.'”° We also find human and animal figurines of terracotta in 
typical Kusana and Gupta styles.! One inscribed terracotta sealing 
belongs to the first century BC, and another to the second-third centuries 
Ар.!7? An inscribed sealing of the third-fourth centuries AD is also 
found.'?? Several Kusana coins have been found.'”! This urban phase 
probably continued up to the fourth century AD.'?* So far no specific 
Gupta finds have been reported from this site (Fig. 9). 

Like Khairadih, which is not far away from the Saryu river, Manjhi and 
Chirand, located on the bank of this river in Saran district of Bihar, show 
urban decline after the third century and repeat the same culture sequ- 
ence. Manjhi, nineteen km west of Chapra, is not mentioned in any early 
literary text, but its mound with a circuit of approximately fifteen hundred 
metres shows it to be an ancient town. A full-fledged iron-using culture 
appeared here with the NBP Age (600-50 BC) when we find a massive 
baked brick fortification, terracottas, and objects of bone, ivory and glass. 
We also find coins, moulds and inscribed sealings (terracotta) in the late 
levels of the period." Urbanization started at this site around 300 вс;!77 

The next period (50 BC-AD 300) shows exclusive red ware industry dis- 
tinguished by spouted basins and bottle-necked sprinklers. Baked brick 
structures comprising walls covered two phases. This period yielded the 
largest number of antiquities, terracotta and stone pestles. An inscribed 
terracotta sealing of the second/third century AD and an ivory scale were 
important finds."* These antiquities indicate the growth of urbanism at 
Manjhi. After the third century 'the city was deserted'. As the excavator 
T.N. Roy points out, the site was marked by the absence of occupation in 

„the Gupta period, “so well known from historical records”.!7° The site 
remained deserted for nearly eight centuries. In the medieval period a 
small group of people settled over the earlier ruins sporadically in a very 


168 TAR, 1982-83, p. 94. 169 TAR, 1983-84, p. 86. 170 ЈАК, 1981-82, p. 69. 
171 Ibid., рр. 69-70. 172 TAR, 1980-81, p. 69. 175 TAR, 1981-82, p. 70. 
174 TAR, 1980-81, p. 69. 175 TAR, 1981-82, p. 70. 
OTIN, Roy, "First Season Report on the Excavations at Manjhi—1983-84", (unpub- 

lished); ТАВ, 1983-84, pp. 15-16. 


177 TAR, 1983-84, p. 16. 178 тыа. 179 ГМ. Roy, op. cit. 
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small area. Their pottery was entirely different from that of the people 
belonging to Period III. Besides dull, ordinary red ware, a few pieces of 
glazed ware also occur in the late levels.'*° Evidently after the third cen- 
tury the site was reoccupied around the twelfth century or so. 

Chirand also shows decline after c. AD 300. Its Period IV, ascribable to 
the early centuries of the Christian era, is called ‘particularly noteworthy 
for its structural remains’.'*! The first excavation revealed three construc- 
tion phases based mostly on burnt bricks.'** But the later excavation 
exposed five phases including a large structure of residential type. In one 
of the blocks two small interconnected rooms were found with a drain run- 
ning through their floors into a square cistern outside the main building. 
These rooms could possibly have served either as bathrooms or privies. 
These constructions typify a town. The site was almost abandoned after 
the Kusana period, 5? although some cuttings have very poor and negli- 
gible signs of Gupta occupation. '* By and large the place was deserted 
after Gupta times and came to be reinhabited only with the beginning of 
the Muslim rule (Fig. 10). 

Chechar-Kutubpur in Vaishali district is located near the confluence of 
the Ganga, the Gandak and the Poonpoon. Although there has been little 
excavation at this place, it promises to be a site similar to the neighbouring 
Chirand in Chapra district. Its Period I covers the pre-NBP ‘chalcolithic’ 
phase.'*5 Period II shows NBP ware. A huge pit yielded baked bricks and 
iron objects.'*° Period Ш has a large brick structure. The associated pot- 
tery suggests that the structure was constructed in the Kusana period;!?? 
it continued into the Gupta period, to which no other finds are ascribed. 
The usual feature of decay after the third century seems to be evident. 

In five excavations ranging from 1903-4 to 1958-62,!5? Vaishali, identi- 
cal with the present-day village Basarh, has been extensively excavated. 
Although the ancient area extends over nearly twenty-four square 
miles,'* the main attention has been given to ‘Raja Vishal Ка Garh’. The 
Garh or fortress, which has a circumference of nearly five thousand 
Ғеет,!9% has been subjected to several digs. In 1911-12 an area covering 
9900 sq.ft. was excavated.!?! All these excavations conducted at various 
parts of the site make it clear that decline started in Gupta times, after 
which the site was almost abandoned for several' centuries. 


180 AR. 1983-84, p. 16. 18! TAR, 1970-71, p. 7. 182 TAR, 1962-63, p. 6. 
185 TAR, 1964-65, р. 7. 184 Based on my own observation of the site. 
185 | AR, 1977-72, pp. 17-18. 186 Thid., р. 18. 187 а. 


188 T. Bloch, “Excavations at Basarh", ASR, 1903-4, pp. 81-122; D.B. Spooner, “Excava- 
tions at Basarh, 1911-12", ASR, 1913-14, pp. 98-185; Krishnadeva and Vijaykanta Misra, 
Excavation at Vaisali: 1950; B.P. Sinha and Sitaram Roy, Excavation at Vaisali 1958-62. 

189 ASR, 1903-4, p. 81. 190 Thid., р. 83. 19! ASR, 1911-12, p. 102. 
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Inhabited from the sixth century BC onwards, Vaishali became prosper- 
ous by the beginning of the Christian era. The period 50 BC-AD 200 is cal- 
led ‘a phase of affluence and artistic activity’. '°* The period associated with 
sprinklers and deep bowls, characteristic of the Kusana age, had extensive 
brick buildings, and one of the walls was traced to a length of seventy- 
seven feet. '?* Only the foundation of the buildings discovered belonged to 
Imperial Gupta times.'? In one case we find a fifty-seven feet long brick 
wall with rooms of varying dimensions attached to it. About one thou- 
sand ѕеа15!% are ascribed to the fourth and fifth centuries.'?? But the Gupta 
structures are very poor'in comparison with earlier constructions. On 
palaeographical grounds many seals may be assigned to the third century. 
A good many seals belong to artisans, traders and merchants or to their 
guilds. The most numerous among the seal inscriptions refer to "the cor- 
poration or guild (тата) of bankers (sresthin), traders (запћаоаћа), and 
merchants (kulika)".'* However the term sresthin may be better rendered 
as merchant and the term kulika as artisan. This seal inscription forms the 
content of the seal no. 29 in Bloch's list,!? which occurs 274 times.” It is 
held that seals suggest considerable commercial transactions between 
chiefs and district heads of Tirabhukti residing at Vaishali on the one 
hand and important traders, evidently from Patna and other cities.??! 
Business was also carried with the royal family of Vaishali.2°? Whoever 
may have participated in trade, the nigama seals clearly attest organized 
artisanal and commercial activities in Vaishali during the third to fifth cen- 
turies. After the fifth century there is hardly any trace of such activities. 

Similarly buildings become poor in Gupta times and almost disappear 
afterwards. An area covering 9900 sq.ft. shows signs of habitation in the 
form of pottery, seals, coins, terracottas and ring wells. Brick structures 
are found in most of the eleven pits that were excavated. A terracotta 
mould used by goldsmiths was also found. The period of habitation ranges 
from Maurya to Gupta times. But although Gupta seals have been found 
in excavation, no Gupta coins have been found in spite of extensive and 
repeated diggings. This is in contrast to earlier times when we get many 
punch-marked and Kusana coins. Even Gupta structures are poor. There- 
fore the overall archaeological impression is one of decline in Gupta times. 
Fa-hsien does not notice deterioration but he speaks of the ruins of the 
tower built by Amrapali for the Buddha.?? In any case the post-Gupta 
Vaishali becomes unimportant.This is corroborated by the account of 


19? K rishnadeva and V. Misra, op. cit., p. 3. 
194 ASR, 1903-4, p. 88. 195 TAR, 1953-59, p. 12. 
196 ASR, 1903-4, p. 101; 1913-14, p. 99. 197 ASR, 1903-4, pp. 101-2. 
198 T id., pp. 104, 110. 199 тыа. 200 Thid., р. 101. 201 Ibid., р. 88. 
202 Ibid., р. 104. 203 Si-Yu-Ki, pp. lii-liii. 


193 TAR, 1958-59, р. 12. 
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Hsüan Tsang, who speaks of the decline of the city in post-Gupta times.??' 
There are very few ruins which so closely resemble his description and 
which can be easily identified.” Since Vaishali was very likely the head- 


quarters of Tirbhukti, a district or division of the Gupta empire, Bloch attri- , 


butes its ruin and desertion to the breakdown of the imperial line of the 
Gupta kings."" This explanation may not be adequate, but there is no 
doubt that “for several centuries it [Vaishali] continued a sort of struggling 
existence"??? (Fig. 11). 
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Fic. 11. Vaisali, 1959-60 VSG-XVII after B.P. Sinha and Sita Ram Roy, Vaisali 
Excavations 1958-62, Patna, 1969, fig. 9. 


The neighbouring site of Katragarh in Muzaffarpur district was exca- 
vated on a large scale for five seasons covering five years.””* It was fortified 
in the second century BC in three phases and provided with а тоа 
Baked bricks were used in the first and third phases, and the whole fortifi- 
cation belonged to Sunga times.” The Sunga period shows ‘intensive 
building activities’ in baked brick.?'! The town had a huge, long drain 
which drained off its water to the Bagmati river.?'? Uninscribed copper 


26 Si-Yu-Ki, 11, p. 66. ?05 Samuel Beal, The Life of Hiuen Tsiang, рр. 100-10. 

SO ASR, 1903-4, p. 83. 207 Thid. 

208 AR. 1975-76, p. 8; 1976-77, pp. 12-13; 1977-78, рр. 15-16; 1978-79, p. 67; 1979-80, 
р. 14. 

209/АВ, 1977-78, p. 15. 210 Thid., pp. 15-16. 


PH AR, 1976-77, p. 12; 1979-80, p. 14. 
212 Information from К.К. Sharma who was one of the excavators. 
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coins??? suggest the use of money, and terracotta seals and sealings*"* indi- 
cate sale transactions. Although writing appears later, in the first century 
AD, the fortified township flourished in Sunga times. This is demonstrated 
not only by extensive brickwork, varieties of pottery, semiprecious stone 
objects, skin rubbers, etc., but also by sophisticated terracotta objects.?!? 
Terracottas include the usual beads, wheel, dice, toy-carts, potter’s dab- 
ber, and figures of ram, horse, bull and birds.?'° A mould for human 
head?! deserves attention. What is more significant, plaques of human 
figurines, both male and female, show elaborate coiffure and heavy orna- 
mentation.”'’ The Sunga terracottas evince a^ high order of craftsman- 
ship.?!? 

Habitation continued in Kusana times, but the finds become poor. А 
gold coin of Huviska??? and a few sealings in the Brahmi script of the first- 
second centuries AD**! are important finds. A crucible was found, and 
micaceous potsherds typical of Kusana times were noticed.*** Pots in red 
ware including sprinklers appear.” Structures comprise single-brick 
walls, and probably tiles were used for roofing.??' Some pottery and ter- 
racotta figurines belong to the Gupta period.??? A fragmentary inscription 
is assigned to the Pala period," without indicating any century. The Раја 
structures were made of reused bricks “which shows the impoverished 
state of culture"??? It is clear that in Gupta and post-Gupta times Kat- 
ragarh had largely gone out of habitation?" (Fig. 12). 

Balirajgarh in Madhubani district in north Bihar appears as a fortified 
settlement around 200 вс??? covering an area of about four square miles. 
The first phase (c. second century BC to c. second century AD) shows a resi- 
dential structure and Sunga terracotta plaques. Wheels, toy-carts and ani- 
mal figurines made of clay occur. We also get iron nails and crucible, cop- 
per, antimony rods and beads of semiprecious stones. A terracotta sealing 
and cast copper coins also арреаг.? The second phase (second to sixth 
century AD) shows stone beads, terracotta balls, beads and figurines?! but 
no structure. Evidently the place was in a poor shape in Gupta times. 

Situated in the Gandak Valley, some twenty-five km to the north-west of 


Bettiah, in Champaran district, Lauriya-Nandangarh is well known for its. 


A$okan pillar.” Digging has exposed here a huge stupa and many signs 


213 TAR, 1975-76, p. 8; 1976-77, p. 12. 214 TAR, 1975-76, p. 3; 1976-77, p. 12. 


215 | AR, 1975-76, p. 8. 216 Thid, 217 ыд, 218 ЈАК, 1977-78, p. 16. 
2197 AR, 1976-77, p. 12. 220 Thid. ??! ЈАК, 1979-80, p. 14. 
222 Information from К.К. Sharma. 223 TAR, 1976-77, р. 12. 224 pig, 
225 ЈАК, 1975-76, p. 8. 226 ЈАК, 1976-77, p. 13. 227 а. 


229 ЈАК, 1972-73, р. 7; 1974-75, р. 10. 
231 TAR, 1972-73, p. 7; 1974-75, p. 10. 


228 Also based оп personal observation. 
230 TAR, 1972-73, р. 7; 1974-75, p. 10. 
232 ASR, 1935-36, p. 55. 
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| Fic. 12. Katragarh КТС XI section facing north after Sita Ram Roy 


| (unpublished). 
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of urban life in с.200 BC-c.AD 200. As a single brick-built edifice of 
stupendous dimensions the eighty feet high stupa is perhaps without 
parallel in the whole range of monuments of с. 200 BC to which it 
belongs.??* It is surrounded by a massive rampart wall, and the buried 
structures between it and the wall indicate the existence of the city area.??* 
A few wells, a ring well and a large quantity of pottery including pan- 
shaped vessels similar to that from Bhita have been Гоппа = Numerous 
terracotta figurines of about 200 BC also appear." The majority repre- 
sent women, and since the mother cult was not associated with early 
Buddhism," these may have been used as toys. Iron objects comprise 
awls, celts, knives, daggers and arrowheads.*** Coins and sealings found in 
the stupa indicate trading and artisanal activities. In addition to Kusana 


Ms copper coins, several coppers of earlier times including cast copper coins 

hdi of the second century BC have been found.**? What is significant, a ter- 

n “8 racotta coin mould with a Brahmi legend and also a lead piece corres- 
N ponding to the mould have been found.?'? 


N.G. Majumdar finds it difficult to explain the discovery of a coin mould 
in the remains of a religious establishment and hence considers the first 
century BC lead piece a token and not a coin.**’ But the monetary dona- 
tions recorded by artisans and merchants at various ancient Buddhist 
establishments explain the find of the mould and of the coin turned out by 
it. The coin mould suggests that Lauriya-Nandangarh was a mint town, 
which evidently procured lead through long-distance trade. The names of 
the owners of the seals mentioned in a few inscribed terracotta sealings of 
the first century BC might include artisans and merchants. One such name 
is that of Sivadasa and the other of Brahmamitra.?*? 


| d The various finds show that the stupa "existed even in the second cen- 
| tury AD".?5 [t seems that the stupa area remained mostly unoccupied after 
ћ the second century. Some structural remains of a superficial (flimsy?) 

I stratum were found on the topmost point of the Nandangarh mound; 


these could be as late as the Gupta period or even later.?** 

In regard to towns situated south of the Ganga in Bihar we may consider 
excavations carried out at Buxar in Bhojpur district, Kumrahar in Patna 
district, Rajgir in Nalanda district and Sonpur in Gaya district. The NBP 
phase at Buxar shows better signs of habitation, and the relics of the post- 
Maurya period are not so impressive. However sprinklers, typical bowls 


| 233 ASR, 1936-37, p. 49. 234 ASR, 1936-37, p. 49; 1935-36, p. 66. 

| | 235 ASR, 1935-36, р. 66. 236 ASR, 1936-37, p. 50; 1935-36, p. 64. 
| х 237 ASR, 1936-37, p. 50. 238 ња. 
239 ASR, 1935-36, pp. 63-64; 1936-37, pp. 49-50. 240 ASR, 1936-37, p. 49. 

24l Thid., р. 50. 242 ASR, 1935-36, p. 63; 1936-37, p. 49. 

243 ASR, 1936-37, p. 50. 24 Ibid., p. 64. 
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and jars, and terracotta figures with the Kusana type of dresses have been 
discovered.?'? The relics of the Gupta period have so far been strikingly 
absent, and the site, probably discarded in Gupta and post-Gupta times, 
was reoecupied by the users of medieval glazed ware.?* 

The Maurya and the post-Maurya phase up to AD 300 is well rep- 
resented at Kumrahar but the period AD 300-600 shows symptoms of 
decline. The period AD 300-450 shows a structure, mainly of brickbats, in 
a dilapidated condition, although it contains an oven of six courses.?*' The 
stratum covering AD 450-600 contains red ware of coarse fabric and a few 
inscribed sherds in the Gupta character, but the other antiquities of the 
Gupta period are wanting.*'* On the contrary Kumrahar is rich in Kusana 
brick structures and terracotta.” Although the monastic structures are 
assigned a long period (150 BC-AD 600) and the area shows habitation 
from the Maurya period to about AD 600,?° most structures belong to pre- 
Gupta and early Gupta times. Seals and coins range from the third century 
BC to Gupta times.?! Coins from Kumrahar comprise punch-marked, 
Kusana and Gupta varieties.??? Altogether they number more than two 
hundred,” but the post-Gupta period lacks both coins and seals. Of 
course we find Mughal соїп$.??* 

Fa-hsien's account shows that Pataliputra was in a good shape, although 
he found the palace of ASoka in ruins.” But speaking of Magadha he says 
that of all the kingdoms of mid-India the towns of this country are spe- 
cially large, and the people are rich and prosperous." Yet speaking of the 
old city called Kusumapura or Pataliputra Hsüan Tsang states that it has 
been long deserted although walls survive.” On the basis of the Chinese 
pilgrim's observation it is estimated that in the seventh century the ruins 
of Asoka’s city were still twelve to fourteen miles in circuit.” Hsüan Tsang 
adds that the samgharamas and Deva temples which lie in ruins can be 
counted in hundreds; only two or three remain intact. To the north of the 
old palace and bordering on the Ganga he notices a little town, containing 
about one thousand houses.??? This settlement may have been a part of 
the old Pataliputra. An idea of the decline of the ancient city in late Gupta 
and post-Gupta times can also be obtained from the excavation reports on 
Mahabir Ghat and two other sites?*? (Fig. 13). 


STAR, 1965-66, p. 91. 246 тыа, 
247 A S, Altekar and Vijayakant Mishra, Report on Kumrahar Excavations, 1951-55, p. 29. 

248 Ibid., p. 20. 249 Ibid. 250 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
SO ASR, 1912-13, pp. 82-86. Et 252 ыа. рр. 84-86. 
ESAE VC Kann Mishra, па ыта pp. 7-8, 18. PARI 1912-13, pp. 84-86. 
= Si-Yu-Ki, p. iv. Ibid., p. lvi. Si-Yu-Ki, II, pp. 82-83. 


2581 A. Waddell, Report on the Excavations at Pataliputra, p. 20. 259 Si-Yu-Ki, I, p. 86. 

Y 

#60 These reports appear in B.P. Sinha and Lala Aditya Narain, Pataliputra Excavation, 
Patna, 1970; especially see p. 56. 
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Fic. 13. Mahabir Ghat section looking north after B.P. Sinha and L.A. Narain, 
Pataliputra Excavation 1955-56, Patna, 1970, fig. 3. 


Enclosed by its twenty-five-mile hilly defences, reinforced with a rubble 
wall, Rajgir?*! in Nalanda district was historically older than Pataliputra by 
a century or so. Although it was the first capital of Magadha, it has been 
excavated on a very limited scale. The period from the first century BC to 
the first century AD provides traces of three roads.” The first century AD 
appears as the last phase of occupation, but it has yielded only some thick 

jars, bowls of a bright colour, and terracotta objects.”°* Rajgir seems to 
have become primarily a religious place by the Gupta period when the 
Maniyar Matha was set up and embellished with stuccos. By and large, the 
place had lost its urban character. When Fa-hsien visited this sacred place of 


261 47, по. 7, p. 65. 262 Ibid., pp. 70-71, 72-78. 263 Thid., pp. 70-71. 
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Buddhists, he found the old, hill-surrounded city in a state of decline. He 
tells us-that within the city all is desolate and it is without inhabitants.?*! 
According to him the new Rajagrha built by Ajatasatru had only two 
samghdaramas or monasteries.”°? The decline of Rajgir after the first cen- 
tury AD is supported by the limited excavation done so far (Fig. 14). 

Bodh Gaya, where excavation is in progress at a site called Taradih, was 
an important town till the beginning of the Gupta period. But according 
to Fa-hsien all within the city of Gaya was desolate and deserted when he 
visited it."^^ It developed as a pilgrimage centre (tirtha) in early medieval 
times. 

The only place excavated near Gaya is Sonpur. The Kusana period in it 
is very well represented. Burnt brick structures from the upper level of the 
period are ascribed to AD 200. On account of limited excavations no com- 
plete plan of any structure has been discovered, but this phase has yielded 
iron objects such as nails, knife-blade, lances, axes, daggers, etc.” Metal 
ornaments were prepared mainly of copper. Ivory objects included a 
decorated piece. The bulk of the terracotta objects come from 2000 BC-AD 
200 and the moulded varieties represent artistic skill. Copper punch- 
marked and cast coins were found. Inscribed terracotta sealings were also 
unearthed. We notice more signs of habitation in the Kusana phase than 
in the earlier phase, and the report does not mention any post-Kusana 
antiquities at Ѕоприг.2% 

The chronological sequence in Champa identical with Champanagar in 
Bhagalpur district is not clearly indicated by the excavator."? The place, 
which had а mud rampart, was occupied in the NBP phase, but tlie late 
phase of the fortification shows Sunga terracotta figurines and plaques as 
well as terracotta sealings. Apart from iron objects, cast copper coins and 
punch-marked coins are also associated with it.*”” Two ring wells are also 
found in the same phase.??! The ‘late NBP ware phase’ shows a brick wall. 
Three other structures occur. The first comprises four rooms, the second 
four rooms, and the third a big hall and two rooms." The ‘phase’ also 
exposed a spoon, a pendant and plaques, all made of terracotta.” Appa- 
rently this level belonged to the second-first century BC. Ivory beads*”* 
probably come from this period. 


. 
264 


Si-Yu-Ki, p. lix. 265 Ibid., p. Iviii. 
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267 В.р. Sinha and B.S. Varma, Sonpur Excavations (1956 and 1959-62), pp. 10-11. 
208 Ibid. 
269 For adopting varying stratigraphical positions see JAR, 1969-70, p. 2; 1970-71, pp. 4-5; 
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Terracotta pieces, ivory objects, stone and glass beads апа а bangle are ` 

attributed to the Gupta period,?” but no structures are mentioned. This 
is in contrast to the Kusana period which shows two rooms." Some 
bronze figurines and terracotta sealings and figurines are attributed to 
Gupta and Pala periods,” but the distinction between the Gupta and Раја 
in respect of these objects is not drawn. After the second century AD or so 
the site was practically deserted, for the material remains of Gupta times 
are very poor (Fig. 15). 
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Fic. 15. Champa 1978-79-Site No. 2C after Basudev Narayana (unpublished). 


_Fa-hsien states that ‘there are still resident priests’ in Champa,*”* but 
apparently they seem to have been very few. Hsüan Tsang found there 
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numerous samghárümas, mostly in ruins, with about two hundred 
priests."? He also noticed there some twenty brahmanical temples fre- 
quented by various реоріе. 2% It is not clear whether these religious struc- 
tures lay in the town of Champa or in its neighbourhood. Hsüan Tsang 
states that the walls (which were made of bricks) of the capital were very 
high,?*! but does not say whether the place was inhabited. 

In contrast to Bihar the number of early historical sites in Orissa is very 
small. A few towns are found in the coastal area. Jaugada in Ganjam dis- 
trict is situated on the bank of the Rishikulya.**= It is really known fora set 
of the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Aśoka.”® In this fortified site, Period I (pre- 
Christian) represents a full-fledged iron-using culture, and shows black 
and red ware as well as red polished ware. Period 11 is marked by brick and 
stone structures, fine beads of semiprecious stones, shell, terracotta and 
copper. We also get iron objects meant for war and peace. Besides a soli- 
tary punch-marked coin, eleven Puri-Kusana coins were found.**' The 
finds lend an urban character to Jaugada, which is called a town by the 
excavator.**? The "free occurrence of Puri-Kusana coins in the levels of 
Period II not only suggests an era of prosperity when these coins were in 
use but also sets the upper limit of the регіоа”.?* On the analogy of 
Sisupalgarh, Jaugada did not last beyond the mid-fourth century AD. 

Sisupalgarh in Puri district lies close to Bhubaneswar, the capital of 
Orissa, and possibly represents Tosali of A$oka's Dhauli edicts and 
Kalinganagara of Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription. It was subjected 
to large-scale excavations,*?? which showed that it was occupied in c. 300 
BC arid fortified in c. 200 BC. The area enclosed by the fort is a little more 
than halfa square mile. Its earth rampart was renovated with a thick layer 
of laterite in the second phase, and with two brick walls in the third 
phase.” The fortified area enclosed a town, which existed between с. 200 
BC and с. AD 350.°% The houses were built with bricks or cut laterite slabs, 
and the streets seem to have been laid on а chess-board pattern??? 
Although a few NBP sherds occur in late levels of around AD 100, the main 
pottery included black-and-red ware, bright, red polished ware and plain 
red ware.?! Sherds of rouletted ware were also found.?? The other 
important finds which give a prominent urban touch to the place include 
semiprecious stones, bangles of glass and ivory, numerous terracotta ear 


279 Si-Yu-Ki, 11, p. 192. 280 тыа. 281 тыа. 282 ЈАК, 1956-57, р. 30. 
283 big, 284 Thid., рр. 30-31. 285 а. р.31. 286 ГАК, 1956-57, p. 31. 
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ornaments, coin moulds and thirty-one соїпѕ.2% The coins include a cop- 
per coin of Huviska, a gold coin in imitation of that of Vasudeva and some 
Puri-Kusana coins.??* Clay bullae or lockets imitating Roman coins have 
also been found.?*^ We also get numerous terracotta seals and sealings.*”° 
Plenty of iron objects including nails, spokes, staples, sickles, knife-blades, 
borers, daggers, caltrops, arrowheads and spearheads have been found.??? 
Although urbanism lasted from 200 BC to AD 350, the Sisupalgarh culture 
reached its ‘full bloom’ in 200 BC-AD 100, when it was marked by sophisti- 
cated pottery, predominance of the bright red polished ware, and struc- 
tures of large chiselled laterite Ыоскѕ.29% 

The period AD 100-200 shows this culture in decline and transition. 
Around c. AD 200 there seems to be a break in occupation which may not 
have covered the whole site.” But by this time the red polished ware had 
degenerated so much in fabric and technique that it had changed to ill- 
fired, ochre-washed ware.??' Large-scale excavations leave no doubt that 
the site of Sisupalgarh, which lies in the plains, did not remain occupied 
beyond c. AD 350.*? We do not hear of any finds ascribable to a date after 
the mid-fourth century. 

The coastal area of West Bengal showsa couple of towns in early historic 
times, but they also declined in Gupta and post-Gupta periods. Tamluk, 
identical with the ancient port-town Tamralipti, lies in Midnapur district 
on the right bank of the Rupnarayan river. Settlement began here in pre- 
NBP times, although NBP may have appeared at this site around c. 300 
BC. The NBP phase shows burnt floor, terracotta figurines and cast cop- 
per coins.” The post-NBP period comprising $unga and Kusana phases 
is marked by typical Sunga bowls, rouletted ware, sprinkler, and a stepped 
tank of brick. Explored semiprecious stones probably belong to Sunga 
and Kusana times, but the seals belong to the Gupta period. At any rate 
the site seems to have been practically abandoned after the third century 
AD. Fa-hsien speaks of the kingdom of Tamralipti in which he noticed 
twenty-four monasteries (samgharamas) with resident priests, but he is 
silent about the port-town. He took a great merchant vessel from some 
place at ‘the sea-mouth’,*” which is not considered important enough to 
be mentioned by name. 

Chandraketugarh in 24 Parganas district was an ancient port-town on 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal. It lies thirty-eight km north-east of Cal- 
сица. Habitation started here with the NBP Ware, which occurs along with 
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silver and copper punch-marked coins, and stone and terracotta beads.*96 
Some sherds inscribed in the early Brahmi script belong to Sunga times. 

у The Sunga апа Kusana phases show house-complexes of rammed зиткћу 
floors with wattle-and-daub walls, tile roofs, grain storage rooms and ter- 
racotta ring wells.°°* Ivory objects and typical ceramics associated with the 
rouletted ware are found." Ivory objects also belong to the pre-Sunga 
period, when several copper punch-marked coins with ship motifs or of 
the ship type арреаг.?! All this would suggest that Chandraketugarh was 
a port-town. The Gupta period was distinguished by an important brick 
temple with miniature shrines on the sides. The religious structures con- 
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è tinued in post-Gupta ште$.?!! The main temple had three structural 

"А phases, one in Gupta and two in post-Gupta times.*'!* Apart from the tem- 

|^ 4 ple, the Gupta phase shows remnants of brick structures, and a ring well 
ul t made of thick and large terracotta rings." A Sürya plaque and a bust of 
i Visnu in sandstone were found.*'* Gupta and post-Gupta antiquities do 


not seem to be of such a nature as would attest the commercial activities of 
Chandraketugarh. They consist of terracotta fragments, stone sculptures 
and fragments of stucco floral decorative motifs. 

Situated on the bank of the Darkeswar river, Dihar in Bankura district 
began as a chalcolithic site. But it seems to have become a townlet in the 
early historic period. The occupational deposits of the period accounted 
for four layers.?? We have no idea of their thickness, although both the 
chalcolithic and early historical periods together possessed a cultural 
deposit of two metres at its maximum.*!? The early historic period was 
marked by the use of iron and ‘Sunga and Kusana’ pottery. It also showed 
many stone beads, terracotta objects, and cast copper coins.?!? It is clear 
that the site was abandoned after the second century AD, for it did not have 
deposits of post-Kusana times. 

li Bangarh in West Dinajpur district is located on the eastern bank of the 
Punarbhava river, a feeder of the Padma which is a major tributary of the 
Ganga. Specimens of the NBP, a ring well, terracottas and punch-marked 


| silver and copper coins are ascribed to pre-Sunga times.*!* The same coins 
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also continue in the Sunga period, which is marked by prosperous build- 
ings, drains, cess-pits and a brick-built rampart ма У The Gupta period 
shows walls, terracotta beads, copper and ivory sticks, iron implements, 
etc. Under the Palas the rampart wall was raised higher. The Pala period 
also shows a lotus-shaped small tank, carved bricks and stone 
sculptures." Thus there was a continuity of occupation at this site, but in 
Gupta and post-Gupta times coins are not found. 

We have some early historical sites in north Bengal (covered at present 
by both West Bengal and Bangladesh) and also a few port-towns on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. But very few historical sites are known in 
Assam. One of them is Ambari in Kamrup district. It is located as a suburb 
of Guwahati on the bank of an old channel of the Brahmaputra, the present 
course of the river being one km to the south.??! The earliest phase shows 
similarities with the antiquities found at Sisupalgarh, and may belong to 
the early centuries of the Christian ега.??? Phase II yielded red, buff and 
kaolin wares; the last ware may indicate Chinese connections in early 
times. The site does not seem to be important after the fourth century. 
The advent of phase III is attributed to the seventh сепшгу, > but the 
occurrence of a few sherds of the Chinese celadon ware as also the 
radiocarbon dating (AD 895 + 105)? suggests that Ambari was reoc- 
cupied only in the tenth century or later. 

Urbanism shows a longer life in eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Its 
components appear with the advent of the Northern Black Polished Ware 
in the sixth century BC and its climax is reached during the period from c. 
300 BC to c. AD 300. In the fourth to the sixth centuries the disintegration 
of urbanism is visible at Kausambi, Bhita, Rajghat, Vaishali, Kumrahar 
and Champa. At Sravasti, Ganwaria, Mason, Khairadih, Manjhi, Chirand, 
Katragarh, Buxar, Sonpur and Rajgir the Gupta phase in urbanism is 
almost unrepresented. Excavated sites in Orissa and West Bengal show 
the beginnings of urbanization around 300 BC and its end around AD 300. 
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Urban Growth and Decay: 
Central and Western Regions 


The archaeology of towns in western and central India generally follows 
the pattern in the Indo-Gangetic plains, particularly in the third and post- 
third centuries. Towns appeared in these regions rather late — in about 
the third or the second century BC — but they generally suffered decline 
and desertion after the third century AD. 

We may start our survey with Rajasthan. Its north-eastern areas were 
closely linked with the adjoining Gangetic plains in the development of 
material culture. Noh in Bharatpur district shows no signs of habitation 
after Kusana times.' Its post-NBP phase contains cast copper coins, ter- 
racotta animal figurines, flesh rubbers, bangles of glass and beads of 
semiprecious stones.” Several indications of smelting were found in Noh, 
but special mention may be made of a well-preserved smeiting furnace 
with a large quantity of iron slag.* The thriving occupation in the Kusana 
period is indicated by its eight structural phases in which baked bricks of 
uniform size were used.’ We do not notice any structure or antiquity after 
the third century in Noh.’ Evidently the settlement was deserted. 

Bairat (also called Viratnagar) in Jaipur is famous for the discovery of an 
Asokan inscription. The site shows PGW and МВР associations.® The NBP 
potsherds, representing alms-bowls, recovered from here were rivetted 
with copper pins.’ Evidently they were prized higher and obtained in 
exchange from some NBP centre. In post-Maurya times evidence of 
monetary exchange is provided by the find of several types of coins. 
Punch-marked coins were found wrapped in a piece of cotton cloth.? 
These coins? were in circulation here till the first century AD. ° Thirty-six 
Greek and Indo-Greek coins ranging from c. 140 BC to AD 20-45 were also 
found." Bairat has a brick-built temple of the Maurya age, probably the 


! IAR, 1968-69, p. 26. ЗАК, 1965-66, p. 38; 1970-71, p. 32; 1971-72, p. 42. 
SIAR, 1956-66, p. 38; 1970-71, p. 32; 1971-72, р. 42. 
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SIAR, 1962-63, p. 31. 7 AI, no.9, p. 153f; ASR, 1935-36, p. 86. 
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oldest known temple in north India.'* Post-Maurya levels and the deposits 
of the early centuries of the Christian era show miniature jars and bottles, 
lids with lamps on the rim, and clay lamps with a central tube to suspend 
them. Although structures are lacking potsherds with impressed designs 
appear." The occupational history of Bairat is linked with the fortunes of 
the Buddhist monastery which was set up before the second century BC; it 
is different from the Maurya brick-built temple. As is evident from the 
find of coins near the eastern wall of the monastery, its occupation con- 
tinued till the first century AD. No objects belong to a date later than the 
second century AD when the whole monastery must have been deserted." 
After the second century or a little later the site was apparently aban- 
doned. It was reoccupied in the ‘medieval’ period.” 

Habitation at Rairh in Jaipur district lasted from the third century BC to 
the second century AD. Later occupation can be traced in Gupta times.'® 
As many as 115 ring wells have been found.'' They may have either 
supplied water or served as soak-pits, which suggests congested popula- 
tion. The second function could not be attributed to brick wells which gene- 
rally foliowed ring wells, and were primarily meant for supplying water. 
At Rairh pottery is decorated with impressed motifs. We find concave 
lids with looped handles, vase-knobbed lids and miniature bottles, all 
ascribable to the early centuries of the Christian era.'? Seals, beads and 
figurines made of terracotta occur. The site is noted for the find of nume- 
rous coins in excavations. They include hoards of the punch-marked and 
Malwa coins (с. 200 BC-c. AD 200) and of Mitra coins.?? 

Rairh was a flourishing centre of handicrafts between the third century 
BC and the second century AD. Its chief industry was iron metallurgy and 
the manufacture of iron tools and implements.?! These tools were evi- 
dently supplied to the neighbouring villages and also sent to distant towns. 
Objects of gold, silver, lead and copper were also manufactured. 
Moreover the artisans specialized in the manufacture of polished stone 
heads decorated with etched patterns and also in that of conch, ivory, 
bronze and steatite objects.” Apparently the site was abandoned after the 
early Christian centuries, although marks of partial occupation in Gupta 
times have been found.” 

Nagari in Chittorgarh district represents the traditional famous ancient 


1? Ibid., p. 85. 13 АЈ, no.9, р. 153. '4 ASR, 1935-36, p. 86. 
15 41,1962-63, p. 31. 16 TAR, no. 9, p. 153. 
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Madhyamika of the Sivi-janapada.*' Digging shows it to be an important 
post-Maurya site. It has large wells, red polished and kaolin ware, and 
Sunga and Gupta terracotta including toys, beads and flesh rubbers.” An 
ivory seal with svastika and taurine symbols has been found.*° More impor- 
tantly, coins including punch-marked, tribal and Ksatrapa varieties have 
been unearthed.” The site was fortified in the early Christian centuries, 
‘possibly’ around the advent of the Guptas.” Otherwise very little is known 
about the Gupta period, when the main occupation seems to have declined. 

The old settlement of Rang Mahal lies on the southern side of the Ghag- 
gar, identical with the Sarasvati river, near the town of Suratgarh, not far 
dios Bikaner.” Period II! of this site seems to represent the Kusana 
phase. It shows walls, a house made of sun-dried bricks, drain-pipes, and 
decorated fired bricks." The pottery includes red polished ware and per- 
forated pots.?! Terracotta carts, w heels, flesh rubbers, animal and human 
Tego Нау e been found.*? Semipreci ious stones, glass beads and bang- 
les occur.? Human figurines in faience in addition to iron and bronze 
objects have been recovered. 

Excavation brought to light 105 copper coins, comprising tribal and 
punch-marked varieties, and the issues of Kaniska I, Huviska I and Vasu- 
deva II^ Bronze seals of around AD 300 have been found.) The 
excavator thinks that the site was deserted after c. AD 600 as a result of the 
drying of the Ghaggar. 

In Madhya Pradesh, Jaderua in Gwalior district is located not too far 
from the upper Gangetic plains. In pre-Kusana times it shows good signs 
of habitation between c. 350 BC and the second century BC. Rich in iron 
implements, it has several iron-smelting spots. Sunga terracottas, Nàga 
coins and other copper coins have been recovered. After the second cen- 
tury BC the BE was abandoned, only to be reoccupied in about the ninth 
century AD.? Probably desertion took place around the first century AD. 

Archaeological reports do not credit central and eastern. Madhya 
Pradesh with many ancient urban settlements. Tripuri identical with 
Tewar in Jabalpur district in South Kosala was an important site.?? Its 
occupation continued from c. 500 BC to c. AD 400,?? but the Satavahana 
and post-Satavahana periods are better known. Numerous coins of lead, 


23 ЈАК, 1962-63, pp. 19-20. 25 Ibid., p. 19, ?6 а. 27 Ibid. 
?8 ГАК, 1962-63, p. 19. 
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37 ЈАК, 1971-72, рр. 29-30. 


38 АК, 1965-66, рр. 21-22; 1966-67, рр. 17-19; 1967-68, pp. 23-24; 1968-69, pp. 11-12. 


39 TAR, 1966-67, р. 18. 
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copper or potin belong to the Satavahanas and Ksatrapas."" Some copper 
punch-marked and cast coins also occur.!! In addition, the Satavahana 
phase possesses red polished ware, sprinklers, and kaolin wares." 

The post-Satavahana phase yielded sprinklers, mica-dusted pottery, 
punch-marked coins, iron and stone objects.** Baked clay sealings bearing 
inscriptions of the second-third century AD also appear.” Structures 
deteriorated in c. AD 200-400. The habitation deposits in this period are 1 
to 1.5 feet thick, and this ‘last occupation’ shows ‘very poor structure’ 
marked by brickbats.** In contrast the habitational deposits representing 
the period 100 BC - AD 200 range from 1.5 feet to 6/7 feet thick. They con- 
tain viháras and soak-pits made of brick."* The site was abandoned after c. 
AD 400, and regained its prominence under the Kalacuris. 

Malhar situated in Bilaspur district in Chhattisgarh area of Madhya 
Pradesh was a flourishing township on the ancient route from Kausambi 
to the south-eastern coast." Baked brick structures and punch-marked 
coins appear іп с. 400 BC-c. AD 200. Serniprecious stone beads and ter- 
racotta objects also occur. Structures in c. AD 300-600 were built of baked 
bricks and brickbats.** Stone structures are found, and an inscribed ter- 
racotta sealing of the second century occurs." Although two other 
periods, c. seventh-ninth century and ninth-thirteenth century, are men- 
tioned,” nothing particular is stated about them. It is evident that Malhar 
suffered a sharp decline after the Gupta period. 

Tumain (Tàmbavana) in Guna district in Madhya Pradesh was habited 
from the fifth century BC to the twelfth century AD. It seems to have been 
in a good shape till the fifth century AD. Houses of baked bricks appear 
between the second century BC and the first century AD and even earlier.?! 
Ring wells are also found. Skin rubbers, other terracotta objects, glass 
beads, punch-marked coins and inscribed tribal copper coins,” all suggest 
urbanism, which continued in the period from the first century to the fifth 
century AD. This period shows beads and bangles of glass together with 
bangles of shell and copper.?? Pottery includes red polished ware and 
stamped pots. Iron objects comprising knives and sickles, copper minia- 
ture bulls, and stone images are also found.?' No coins are reported, but 
an inscribed clay sealing of the fifth century appears.?? Iron, glass and ter- 
racotta objects eccur in the sixth to the twelfth century Ар but we are not 


10 | AR. 1965-66, p. 22. *! [AR, 1966-67, p. 18. 

12 IAR, 1965-66, p. 99; 1966-67, p. 18. ‘STAR, 1966-67, p. 18. *! Ibid. 

15 M.G. Dikshit, Tripuri—1952, pp. 13, 18, 29. 46 Ibid., p. 18. 

17 АБ, 1974-75, p. 21. "STAR, 1975-76, p. 23. ыа. 

50 ЈАК, 1974-75, р. 23. SUAR, 1971-72, р. 28. 3? Ibid. 53 тыа. 

B IAR, 1971-72, p. 28; 1972-73, p. 16. 55 ЈАК, 1972-73, p. 16. 
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told whether they are earlier than AD 1000. Three Buddhist stupas, which 
seem to have been constructed in Maurya times on the main route from 
Mathura to Vidisha,” continued in this period, but whether they existed 
till the twelfth century is not clear. Two small stone images of Ganesa, and, 
more importantly, a hoard of 589 silver coins kept in a copper vessel 
belong to this period.** These coins may have been issued in the sixth- 
seventh centuries or in an earlier period. After the seventh century the site 
is noted only for the find of some rare stone sculptures of the tenth cen- 


tury.?? 
Eran in Sagar districtin Madhya Pradesh seems to have been well settled 


around c. 300 BC, when it shows iron objects, tribal copper coins and 
Maurya Brahmi writing."? But in the first five centuries of the Christian 
era itemerged as an important town. It shows three structural phases: Red 
polished ware, terracotta figurines, seals and beads together with beads of 
glass and semiprecious stones are found.®' Numerous coins, issued in ear- 
lier times, enjoy currency during this period. It has a hoard of 3268 
punch-marked coins ascribable to c. 200 BC.®? Coins of the Nagas, Western 
Ksatrapas, Ката Gupta, and the Indo-Sassanian rulers have also been 
recovered,” and a sealing inscribed in the early Gupta character occurs.”" 
The site was abandoned after the fifth century AD. This was revealed by 
excavation in the first season® and confirmed by the subsequent dig, 
which yielded structures of a ‘late phase’ after a gap.°° The excavation in 
the third season showed that after a lapse of time following the fifth cen- 
tury there began 'the late medieval period', marked by medieval coins, 
coins of former princely states and also by lacquer bangles.*? 

Nandur in Raisen district was located on the ancient trade route from 
Kausambi to Nasik. Inhabited since the fifth century BC, it yielded cast 
and punch-marked copper coins of c. 400-300 вс. The black-and-red 
ware continued here till the first century AD."? In c. 200 BC-AD 100 shell 
and terracotta bangles, iron objects and copper coins are found.’ Painted 
and stamped pottery, and some inscribed seals of Kusana — Ksatrapa times 
are attributed to с. first century to fourth century AD. The period from 
fourth to the sixth century AD shows grey ware pottery and inscribed seals. 
The terms visaya (district) and mahddandandyaka” (chief magistrate) men- 
tioned in the seals may suggest that Nandur or Nandipura formed the 
headquarters of a district. More or less similar seals have been found at 


57 ЈАК, 1971-72, p. 28. 58 ЈАК, 1972-73, p. 16. 59 TAR, 1971-72, pp. 27-28. 
60 ГАК, 1960-61, p. 18. 9! ыа. 
62 r AR, 1961-62, p. 23; 1962-63, p. 12. 63 Ibid. 64 Ibid. 
65 rAR, 1960-61, p. 18. 66 ГАВ, 1961-62, p. 25. 97 TAR, 1962-63, p. 12. 
68 ГАК, 1980-81, p. 37. 89 тыа. 70 Thid. 7! Thid. 
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Gupta sites in Bhita and Vaishali. The Gupta phase also showed brick 
walls and a drainage system with earthen conduits. But the top layer 
yielded a rubble masonry wall and some coins of the ‘Muslim’ period .”° 
The report states: "During the horizontal dig all the structural deposits of 
NDR III, i.e., Muslim, Gupta and Ksatrapa were noticed." ?* This state- 
ment contradicts the conclusion that the excavation showed the Gupta 
period, early medieval period and the ‘Muslim’ period.” No antiquities 
whatsoever have been attributed to the early medieval period. On the pre- 
sent showing in the early medieval period Nandur seems to have been 
deserted. 

Maheshwar, identified with Mahismati, is situated on the northern bank 
of the Narmada, and Navdatoli (literally the village of boatmen) on its 
southern bank; they face each other. They belong to West Nimar district 
in Madhya Pradesh.?? Like Kayatha, they are famous chalcolithic sites. 
The historical period began at these places around с. 400 BC with settle- 
ments after a gap of about one thousand years. Navdatoli had a stupa with 
some of its bricks inscribed in the characters of the third century BC.” It 
also yielded early coins. Ring wells were found, and the pottery consisted 
of black-and-red and NBP wares. 

The period 100 BC-AD 100, limited to Maheshwar, showed glass objects, 
tiles and burnished ware.?? The last period of settlement started around 
AD 100 and probably ended around AD 400. Its structures were made of 
kiln-burnt bricks, and the ruins of a large room with. verandas were 
exposed. Red polished ware and a sprinkler were found. All these remains 
are ascfibed to the Ksatrapa period."? Many terracotta objects including 
moulds and crucibles have been found at the two sites. Though glass was 
known to the Maheshwar people earlier, ninety-five per cent of glass 
bangles belong to c. AD 100-400.*! The urban importance of Maheshwar 
is indicated by many coins.including punch-marked, tribal and Ujjayini.*? 
It is apparent that the site was abandoned after the fourth century AD. The 
last period of occupation is dated to ‘late medieval times’ when this part of the 
country passed under the control of the Muslims followed by the Marathas.5* 


73 ЈАК, 1982-83, p. 40. 74 Ibid. 75 Ibid. 

76g p, Sankalia. B. Subbarao and S.B. Deo. The Excavations at Maheshwar; Y.D. Sharma, 
"Remains of Early Historical Cities", Archaeological Remains, Monuments and Museums, pt. 1, p. 72. 

71 Y.D. Sharma, “Remains of Early Historical Cities”, Archaeological Remains, Monuments 
and Museums, pt.I, p. 73. 

78 Ibid. 79 Thid. 

3 H.D. Sankalia, B. Subbarao and S.B. Deo, The Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli, 
1952-53, p. 191. 

8! Ibid., p. 216. 82 тыа. 

S ү Ту, Sharma, “Remains of Early Historical Cities”, Archaeological Remains, Monuments 
and Museums, pt. I, p. 73. 
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Awra located in Mandasor district in the Malwa region of Madhya 
Pradesh seems to have entered the historical phase in the fourth century 
BC. Mound 2 shows semiprecious stones, terracotta objects and six МВР 
pieces. Bangles of conch-shell appear. Structural remains include a rubble 
wall, an oven of brick and also a square storage tank of the same material.” 
Occupation in Mound 2 ended in the beginning of the Christian era. 

Excavation in Mound 3 proved to be more important, and we find here 
clear signs of urbanism in the post-Maurya phase, which shows a small 
mother goddess in ivory and the first iron objects along with a piece of 
NBP ware in the top layer.®° We also notice a mud residential house. Two 
ring wells, one of them joined with pottery pipes for the discharge of sul- 
lage water, were also discovered.? Iron objects included a chisel and a 
sickle. A Satavahana copper and a punch-marked copper coin were 
found. A burnt ivory scaling is credited with the characters of the third 
century BC.® Probably it could be later because of the Satavahana associa- 
tions of the occupational layers. The same layers have also yielded a stor- 
age jar, miniature vases and terracotta objects." 

The post-Maurya phase in Mound 3 ended before the beginnings of the 
Christian era. By and large the site was deserted for a very long period till 
it was reoccupied in ‘medieval times'.?? The term medieval apparently 
indicates the advent of the Muslim rule in this area. 

Sanchi is famous for its stupa set up in the third century BC. It also has 
one of the earliest monasteries with which urban elements were directly 
associated. Known as Devi Vihara where Devi, the queen of Asoka lived, 
the brick-built Buddhist monastery with its nine cells, covered nearly 
11,500 sq.ft.?! Many iron objects, stone objects, terracottas, and pieces of 
glazed and unglazed pottery were recovered from the eastern cells which 
were six in number.?* Glazed pottery mentioned in earlier reports meant 
probably red polished ware, which was widely prevalent in western India, 
the Deccan and the adjacent areas. Objects of gold, beads of semiprecious 
stones and a piece of uncut lapis lazuli were also obtained.?? More impor- 
tant, eight western Ksatrapa silver coins and ancient copper coins of diffe- 
rent periods were found.^* All this demonstrates urban influence in the 
monastic area and its precincts. Western Ksatrapa coins show that the San- 
chi monastery remained in occupation until the fourth century. Since the 


existing report does not mention the remains beyond the fourth century, . 


it appears that the decay of urbanism led to the desertion of the monastery. 


84 ГАК, 1959-60, p. 24. 85 тыд. 
86 rAR, 1959-60, p. 24. This relates to excavation in Mound 3. 87 Ibid., р. 24. 
88 Ibid, A round terracotta seal with the same characters has been found in Mound 2. 

89 Ibid., p. 25. 9? Ibid. 9! ASR, 1936-37, pp. 85-87. 92 Ibid., р. 87. 
33 Ibid, 94 Ibid., р. 85. 
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Besnagar in Vidisha district in the Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh is 
almost identical with the ancient city of Vidisha. But the diggings carried 
on so far do not tell much about it. Of the three places excavated in the site, 
stratigraphic sequence is available only for BSN I. The users of the black- 
and-red ware were the first settlers. The NBP phase shows ring wells, a 
baked brick wall, terracotta flesh rubbers, copper and iron objects and 
punch-marked coins.” This period may have ended around 200 Bc. The 
succeeding period called the Sunga is marked by the kaolin ware, marble 
objects, shell bangles, punch-marked coins and an inscribed stone seal.99 
No structures are mentioned. The same is the case with the Naga-Kusana 
period, which shows sprinklers, votive tanks, terracotta gamesmen and 
flesh rubber and a few copper coins.” Red ware with painting, terracotta 
objects, a silver coin, brick pavement and other antiquities appear in the 
Gupta period.?* The post-Gupta phase has pottery and some terracotta 
objects;?? otherwise there is not much information about it. Apparently 
habitation declined sharply. In BSN II huge temple remains have been 
exposed, but they have not been dated. 9? 

Kayatha in Ujjain district in Madhya Pradesh lies about twenty-four km 
east of Ujjain on the Ujjain-Maski road. It is famous for its chalcolithic cul- 
ture. Habitation began after an interval of about seven centuries and con- 
tinued till Gupta times. Ivory figures of mother goddesses, semiprecious 
stones, terracotta figurines, iron objects and NBP Ware?! inaugurated the 
historical period. Typical Sunga terracottas and cast copper coins 
appeared Іагег.! In the Sunga-Kusana-Gupta period (с. 200 BC - с. AD 
600), terracotta discs, lamps, votive tanks, flesh rubbers and also a cruci- 
ble, querns, rubber stone, etc., are found. One huge brick structure, 
which has several rooms, walls and a platform, probably belongs to the 
Кизапа регіоа.'% We also notice a bathroom with arrangements for 
draining out water.!9 

А carved ivory bottle and a few cast coins occur. The excavators state 
that the site may have been occupied till the Muslim invasion, but do not 
assign any excavated material to the post-Gupta phase. The Gupta period 
possibly shows the remains ofa kitchen with a hearth and a Buddha figure 
in the Gupta style.'?? Some sculptured fragments and ‘medieval’ temple 
remains, 'scattered in the village', are associated with the post-Gupta 
phase.!5 Apparently these stray surface finds in the neighbourhood of 
the site do not prove its continuous occupation in early medieval times. 


35 ЈАК, 1963-64, pp. 16-17. 98 Ibid. 97 Ibid., p. 17. 38 Thid. 
99 Ibid. 100 Thid, 101 TAR, 1964-65, pp. 18-19. 102 тыа. 
1057 D. Ansariand М.К. Dhavalikar, Excavations at Kayatha, p. 8. 104 Thid., pp. 14-15. 
105 ЈАК, 1964-65, р. 19. 106 тыа. 107 тыа. 
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Even the Gupta remains are poor, and the site was practically discarded in 
post-Gupta times. 

-Although Ujjain, the most important town in Malwa, was settled since 
700 вс,! it suffered decay after the Gupta age. The fortified settlement 
of the NBP phase yielded numerous iron objects, a blacksmith’s furnace, 
semiprecious stones, glass beads, ivory objects and terracotta flesh rub- 
bers.''® However ivory objects appear in large numbers probably after the 
third century BC. An ivory seal with the Ujjain symbol bears an inscription 
of the third-second century Bc.!!! 

Period III is credited by the excavator with a long life from c. 200 BC to 
c. AD 1300. Although the preceding period (c. 500 BC-c. 200 BC) with an 
occupational deposit of fourteen feet is assigned three hundred years, 
Period III with an occupational deposit of only nine feet is assigned eleven 
hundred years.!? The contrast clearly suggests less of habitation in a good 
part of Period III. The antiquities ascribed to the period as a whole really 
seem to belong to the early Christian centuries. They comprise brick struc- 
tures, brick drains for sanitary arrangements, and a multiple oven capable 
of taking many vessels for mass cooking.!? Terracotta ring wells are very 
common. Terracotta votive tanks, human and animal figurines, ivory 
hairpins and combs, bangles of shell glass and terracotta!'* — all these may 
belong to the early Christian centuries. Numerous coins are attributed to 
Period III but not specified century-wise or dynasty-wise. A terracotta coin 
mould showing the effigy of the Roman emperor Augustus Hadrianus 
(AD 117-38)! 5 is a good indicator of the date. An inscribed casket lid and 
an inscribed seal, both of the first century AD, are found.!'? None of the 
two consecutive JAR reports (1956-57, 1957-58) specifies any antiquities 
of post-Gupta or Paramara times, and suggests that Ujjain declined after 
Gupta times (Fig. 16). Hsüan Tsang does not say anything specific about 
the city of Ujjain. Speaking of the country of Ujjayini he states that the 
population is congested and the establishments wealthy.!!? But he found 
the Buddhist convents mostly in ruins; only three or five were preserved 
and there were only some three hundred priests. However several tens of 
brahmanical temples were occupied by sectaries of various types.!!? 

Dangwada in Ujjain district located on the Chambal river assumed 

importance in the Sunga-Kusana period, which shows a temple structural 
complex. Numerous objects such as ivory, silver-coated bangles, a small 
gold leaf, decorated handle of a vase in kaolin, semiprecious stones and 
large number of punch-marked coins! '? indicate an urban set-up. Apart 


109 TAR, 1957-58, p. 34. 110 Thid., р. 36. 1 а. 
112 TAR, 1956-57, pp. 24,27. 115 Thid., p. 27. 114 ТАН, 1957-58, p. 36. 
115 Ibid. 116 Thid, 117 Si.Yu-Ki, П, p. 270. 118 тыа, 
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from the remains ofa Siva temple and sacrificial place, Ujjayini coins, cast 
copper coins and inscribed seals are reported from the post-Maurya 
period.'*” The Ksatrapa-Gupta period shows a few inscribed seals, a ter- 
racotta mould and structural remains;!*! it also shows Ksatrapa coins.'?? 

The period that follows the Gupta-Ksatrapa period is obviously that of 
decline. Only some religious seals made of terracotta and some religious 
images are reported. There seems to be a break which is followed by 
Pratihara and Рагатага ‘pottery’ and stone sculptures.'~’ No structures or 
finds indicating any urban set-up are reported. The top layers gave pot- 
tery of the Paramara period in five trenches, and below that painted red 
ware with an occasional find of ‘fine Red and Kaolin ware’. !?* Since fine 
red ware did not continue beyond the sixth century or so, this would 
suggest a break in habitation in Dangwada before the advent of the 
Paramaras. 

Sondhi lies near Mandasor, which was known as DaSapur, a prosperous 
town in the fifth-sixth centuries Ар.'?? Mandasor attracted silk weavers 
from Gujarat. Trial excavations at Sondhi-revealed some structures and 
sculptures of late Gupta штез.! Nothing is known about later ages, 
which suggests that Mandasor was probably abandoned in early medieval 
times. 

The case of Nagda in the same district does not deserve much attention 
because it was deserted around 200 һс.!?7 

A trial excavation at Pagara in Dhar district shows habitation from the 
first to the twelfth century AD." The period from the first to the third cen- 
tury AD has plenty of red ware marked by sprinklers;'?? that from the 
fourth to the sixth century shows a gold piece, and terracotta objects 
including flesh rubbers.'?? Gupta gold coins and Ksatrapa silver coins 
were picked up in explorations.'*! Pagara therefore may have been a town 
during the first six centuries of the Christian era. Fewer antiquities are 
reported between the seventh and twelfth centuries which show generally 
grey ware besides some iron and copper objects. ** Apparently the post- 
Gupta phase was poor. 

Runija in Ujjain district yielded iron, cast and punch-marked coins, a 
glass bangle and ivory beads attributed to the pre-Sunga-Satavahana 
phase.'** But about this phase nothing remarkable is known. A Ksatrapa 
coin of Rudrasena and some painted pottery belongs to the Ksatrapa- 
Kusana period. Its other finds include ivory and shell bangles, and beads 
of semiprecious stones. The Gupta period is represented by terracotta 


120 AR. 1982-83, p. 60. 1?! ЈАК, 1979-80, pp. 54-55. 122 TAR, 1982-83, p. 60. 
123 tig, 124 Ibid., p. 59. 125 47, no.9, p. 161. 126 тыд. 
127 ЈАК, 1955-56, p. 19 128 ГАК, 1980-81, p. 32. 129 Ibid., p, 33. 
130 Thid. 13! Ibid., p. 32. 132 ад, р. 33 13? Ibid., р. 39. 
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figurines, gold coins and beads of semiprecious stones.?* No structures 
are reported from any phase. Apparently the site was deserted after the 
Gupta period. 

Although Gujarat is known for commerce in historical times because of 
its coastline, the excavated sites do not provide much evidence about the 
continuity of commerce in early medieval times. Broach or Bharuch, iden- 
tical with the ancient port of Bharukaccha mentioned in the Рай texts, is 
an important example. Settlement started here in the beginning of the 
third century BC? ora little later. The town seems to have a mud rampart 
with a deep ditch on the outer side. Its earliest finds include terracotta 
objects, semiprecious stones, and glass bangles,'*° and the place was distin- 
guished by its thriving bead industry.'?? Brick structures are attributed to 
the third-seventh/eighth centuries AD, which also show terracotta flesh 
rubbers and decorated metal objects. Lead coins (possibly Satavahana) 
and Ksatrapa copper coins of the third century are found.’** Stone images 
of the sixth-seventh centuries seem to be the last important find of the 
period.'* After the seventh century there is a clear break." The 
‘medieval’ period was marked by coins and glazed pottery.'*! Obviously 
the medieval here refers to the period after the twelfth century. The 
account of Hsüan Tsang also suggests decline in the capital of the king- 
dom of Bharukaccha. He states that the city is twenty /i or four miles 
round, although the usual area ofa city given by him is thirty @.'** He adds 
that there are some ten monasteries (samgháràmas) with about three 
hundred priests.'** This statement may pertain to the city. 

Located on the bank of the Tapti in Surat district, Dhatva’s historical 
phase is assigned to с. 500 BC to є. AD 200,'** though the finds suggest a 
later beginning. The excavation yielded red polished ware, and the 
Roman amphorae were obtained from the surface. Semiprecious stones 
and punch-marked coins were found. Its most distinguishing feature was 
the iron smelting industry.'?? It is called a village settlement,’ probably 
because of its size but the finds associated with it lend it some urban colour. 
After c. AD 200 the settlement was deserted for long." 

Saurashtra or the Kathiawar zone had come into historical limelight in 
the time of A$oka. But it continued to be important in later times too. 
Valabhi in Bhavnagar district was the capital of the Maitrakas and also a 
great centre of learning like Nalanda. Signs of settlement start here in the 
first century AD, but no structures appear till the fourth century. However 


13 pig, 135 ЈАК, 1959-60, p. 19. 136 тыа. 137 а. 
138 тыа. 139 Thid. 140 Thid. MV а. 
142 o: v. os ок 143 4. 144 
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amphorae, red polished ware and votive tanks оссиг.!!® While amphorae 
and red polished ware continue in the fourth-fifth centuries, brick struc- 
tures also appear. Traces of furnaces probably meant for smelting are also 
visible." The period from the fifth to the eighth century shows some 
floors made of reused bricks. It has however a gold ring possibly imported 
from the Roman world. Although it was the seat of the Maitraka powerthe 
excavated area does not suggest much urban prosperity for Valabhi. 

At Amreli in the Kathiawad peninsula the entire occupation of deposit 
dates from the first century BC to the fourth century AD. The red polished 
ware resembling the Samian ware is found throughout this period. 
Besides terracotta figurines and sealings, dated Ksatrapa coins appear.'^? 
Amreli may have been a townlet in ancient times. 

Karvan in district Vadodara or Baroda is the modern name of ancient 
Kayavarohana. Habitated between the second and the eighth centuries 
Ар,!?! it showed four phases of structure.'** In the earlier phase a brick- 
laid central quadrangle with drains and soakage-jars was exposed.'® 
Moulded bricks were used.'?' Although the red polished ware was not so 
common, sprinklers were found in different excavations.'?? Apart from 
iron and copper objects, tribal coins, and copper coins of the Ksatrapa and 
Maitraka periods were found. Lead coins also occur.'®’ A terracotta 
inscribed seal of about the seventh century was unearthed.'*® Of course 
the usual terracotta human and animal figurines and semiprecious stone 
beads were епсоитегеа. A gold bead was also discovered.'^? Reused 
bricks marked the last phase of habitation.!*! It looks as if the period came 
to an end around the seventh-eighth century, and then ‘medieval times’ 
Ьерап,!°? but exactly when we do not know. The only datable material 
found is an inscription of the twelfth century;'9* the typical glazed ware 
indicates a similar date. No structure occurs in 'medieval times', but 
numerous bricks and brickbats were recovered from the debris.!® АП this 
suggests a kind of break in occupation. The site came to be reinhabited 
around the twelfth century. 

Not faraway from the seacoast, Nagara in Kaira district is situated in the 
taluqa of Cambay, three km to the north of Cambay. Although the site was 
inhabited around the fifth century BC, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
пап era it became a large town due to commerce. It imported objects from 


148 TAR, 1979-80, p. 24. 149 Ibid, 150 Aj. no.9, р. 162. 
15! ЈАК, 1975-76, p. 15. 152 ЈАК, 1974-75, p. 15. 153 тыа, 154 Ibid. 
155 ГАК, 1974-75, p. 15; 1976-77, p. 18; 1977-78, p. 22. 

156 TAR, 1974-75, p. 16; 1975-76, p. 15. 157 AR, 1976-77, p. 18. 
158 AR, 1975-76, p. 15. 159 AR, 1977-78, p. 22. 160 AR. 1974-75, р. 16. 
16! pbiq,, р. 15. 162 TAR, 1977-78, p. 22. 165 Ibid., p. 23. 
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the Roman world and Central Asia.'°’ Excellent objects of chank and ivory 
have been found.'"* Besides brick buildings numerous channel hearths 
have also been recovered.'*’ The pottery comprises the red polished ware, 
Roman amphorae and burnished хаге.'"" Terracotta seals and potsherds 
bearing the Brahmi script occur.? Terracotta human and animal 
figurines are found.'"? In addition to iron objects, we find lead, copper 
and silver соїпз.!7! Coins of the Ksatrapa dynasty range from the first to 
the fifth century др.''? Although habitation is said to have continued up to 
the ninth century,” the reported finds!"' from the town are typical of 
pre-Gupta and Gupta times. The prosperity of the town, which was large 
and active in the early Christian centuries, began to fade away. The habita- 
tion shrank and large parts of the town were given up. All the trenches 
show a distinct gap in occupation ull the fourteenth century? (Fig. 17). 
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Fic. 17. Nagara 1963-65 Mound 3 Trench IV after К.М. Mehta and D.R. Shah, 
Excavation at Nagara, Baroda, 1968, fig. 3. 
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Prabhaspatan in Junagadh district in Kathiawad is an important site, 
which was dug for several ѕеаѕотѕ.! Its historical phase started around 
400 BC with stone fortification.” Around 200 вс we find an inscribed 
flesh rubber.” The NBP Ware found at Prabhaspatan could not be earlier 
than this date. Ivory points and hairpins occur, besides terracotta games- 
men, and a plate as well as a bead of gold. All these could be assigned to a 
period from the first century BC to the sixth century AD during which red 
polished ware, fine moulded terracotta human and animal figurines, and 
carved shell bangles occur. A fragment of amphorae shows Roman con- 
tact. The site is important for the find of two thousand Gupta and Valabhi 
coins of copper and silver. '"? After the sixth century AD it was abandoned, 
except that one of the mounds was reutilized in medieval times for the 
construction of a temple.'*? 

Dwarka situated on the seacoast in Kathiawad had three successive 
occupations. The first Dwarka was founded round the beginning of the 
Christian ега.'*! The second Dwarka shows a momentous change in pot- 
tery marked by fragments of Roman amphorae and rec polished ware.'™* 
It was founded some time between the second and the sixth century? 
The third Dwarka did not possess much of an urban character. According 
to H.D. Sankalia the "Third Dwarka' was set up in the fifth-seventh cen- 
turies, and it was connected with Visnu's incarnations, particularly with 
the activities of Srikrsna. It became prominent because of the populariz- 
ing of the Puranas under the Guptas. Thus Gupta and post-Gupta 
Dwarka assumed more importance as a centre of religion and pilgrimage. 

Vadnagar in Mehsana district was also called Vrddhanagara in the past. 
It became a flourishing city in AD 200-600.'" Red polished ware was 
found in large quantities. Its Roman affinity was confirmed by the 
associated find of an imitation intaglio in clay depicting a woman with 
flower in hand. A clay seal found in the same context bears writing of the 
second-third centuries. '®® The topmost levels (с. AD 600-1000) shows a dis- 
tinctive coarse red-slipped ware, which seems to indicate a phase of 
decline.!*? 

Maharashtra had a good many towns, which were generally associated 
with the Satavahanas but disappeared afterwards. We may begin with 
north Maharashtra. Arni located on the bank of the Arunavati in Yavatmal 


176 /AR, 1955-56, pp. 7-8; 1956-57, рр. 16-17; 1971-72, pp. 19-13; 1975-76, p. 13; 1976- 
77, pp. 17-18. 
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district, not far away from Nagpur, is an important site. Settlement began 
here with the megalithic phase and continued through the Maurya period 
to the post-Maurya-Satavahana period.'** The last subperiod of occupa- 
tion had massive baked brick structures in three phases. Black-and-red, 
NBP and red polished wares were found. Rouletted and kaolin wares 
were also discovered. Beads of semiprecious stones along with pearls and 
gold were found, and glass bangles were recovered. Besides iron objects, 
copper and lead coins were unearthed. One coin carries the name of the 
Satavahana king Satakarni.'*? Terracotta sealings have also been found. 
In historical times it was a major Satavahana culture site, which was 
deserted after the third century AD. 

Paunar in Wardha district is considered to be the capital of the 
Vakatakas,'”” but its prosperity roughly began in late Satavahana times 
and grew under the Vakatakas and Visnukundins.!?! Brick structures, tiles 
for roofing, and ring wells for soakage were found. Well-built houses with 
excellent foundations were exposed.'?? Besides black-and-red ware the 
red polished ware and the amphorae were also noticed.'*’ Ksatrapa, early 
Kalacuri and Visnukundin coins were found.” Rice-husk impressions on 
tiles and pottery fragments are taken to mean that Paunar was occupied by 
agriculturists,!?? but this might suggest close agricultural surroundings. 
The site remained unoccupied for about three centuries after the sixth 
century. The latest layers are exceptionally disturbed.'*° But the find of 
the Chinese celadon ware, and that of the glazed ware," indicates that it 
was reoccupied around the tenth century or later. 

Kaundanpur in Amraoti district is identical with Kaundinyapura, the 
capital of Vidarbha mentioned in the epics. Itis located on the bank of the 
Wardha. A small-scale excavation showed that its historical period began 
with the NBP sherds and punch-marked coins.'*5 These could be ascribed 
to c. 300 BC or to a later date. The Satavahana phase commenced around 
c. 100 BC. We find an inscribed clay sealing of about the first century AD. 
It also shows a sherd of the russet-coated painted ware and a brick con- 
struction. Legged querns were also recovered. In addition to 
Satavahana coins, specialized beads were found. But deterioration set in 
the late Satavahana phase, after c. 200 AD, and this was followed by a long 


'SSTAR, 1978-79, p. 71. 189 Ibid. 
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Fic. 18. Pauni 1969 section looking west after S.B. Deo and 


break. In the "later medieval age’ large buildings appeared.??! This is 
called the ‘Muslim’ period (1300-1600).??? 

Pauni in Bhandara district is famous mainly for its stupa remains 
belonging to Satavahana times." Some stupas have diameters well over 
forty metres. The ‘magestic’ structures, which lasted from the fourth/third 
century BC to the second/third century AD, subsisted mainly on the dona- 
tions of traders (who bore the title ‘gupta’), artisans and householders.??! 
Records do not mention any donor from the rural or official class. This 
would mean that some urban centre in the vicinity of the stupa supported 
this ‘centre of Hinayana Buddhism’.2” Satavahana and Ksatrapa coins"? 
may indicate cash donations. Apparently the site was abandoned after the 
second century AD?" (Fig. 18). 

Bhokardan or ancient Bhogavardhana in Aurangabad district sank into 
insignificance towards the end of the third century. Settlement started 
here in pre-Satavahana times, when we find mud walls, black-and-red 
ware and punch-marked coins.” The Satavahana strata are known for 
rich materials. Five structural phases with typical Satavahana tiles were 
exposed. Pottery included black-and-red ware,?” and red polished ware. 
The rich repertoire of small finds show the town to be a centre of bead 
making and shell cutting.*!° They used the grinding mill which shows 
Roman inspiration." Its Roman connection is demonstrated by the 
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J.P. Joshi, Pauni Excavation (1969-70), Nagpur, 1972, fig. 4. 


sherds of amphorae and Megarian ware.?"? Bullae, which mostly carry the 
portraits of the Roman emperors Augustus and Tiberius, are found in 
good numbers.?!? 

An ivory figure is a notable find; ivory women figurines in late 
Satavahana levels remind us of the Pompeii ivory, and in execution the 
present figure excels the surface specimen from Ter or Tagar in 
Osmanabad district.?? The site abounds in Satavahana and Ksatrapa 
coins.2!® Four hundred coins of copper, potin and lead were unearthed. 
Coin moulds found here?" show that it was a mint town. Terracotta 
| objects including votive tanks have been found.2'® No other site in the 
| Deccan has so many votive tanks with such a variety of shapes and models. ith, 


| A large number of glass enamelled terracotta crucibles suggests their use H 
for melting different metals including gold.?'? The glass goods show a 

| technological excellence, and ivory objects, finished and unfinished, are | 

| so abundant that the place appears to be a centre of ivory carving.” Evi- y 


dently Bhokardan was a nodal point for trade and centre of handicrafts T 
during the Satavahana period. Located on the caravan route connecung ait 
Ter, Paithan and Ujjain, it was probably linked with Junnar, Karle, 
Kanheri and Kalyan.??! The fall of the Satavahanas of Paithan is given as а 
cause of the fall of Bhokardan.??? 

Although brahmanical caves appear at Bhokar 
post-Gupta periods,?? excavations show that after 
the place was reoccupied in the *medieval period', 
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century AD or so. This can be inferred from the finds of the Chinese cela- 
don ware, Muslim glazed ware and polychrome bangles.*?* Digging in some 
mounds exposed Muslim and Maratha coins.*”° It is therefore evident that 
between c. 300 and c. 1200 Bhokardan did not have any habitation (Fig. 19). 
Its decline is attributed to the fall of the Satavahanas of Paithan,??? but it 
seems to be intimately connected with fall in trade. 
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Fic. 19. Bhokardan 1973 section facing east TR.E, MD-1, BKD after S.B. Deo and 
R.S. Gupte, Excavalions at Bhokardan (Bhogavardhana) 1973, Nagpur, 1974, fig. 3. 


Bahal in East Khandesh district belongs to north-western Maharashtra, 
which seems to have been fairly settled in the historical period. Bahal had 
achalcolithic phase; after a break iron appeared in c. 600 BC. With the pre- 
sence of the NBP Ware around 300 BC the historical period began. Black-and- 
red ware continued in the Satavahana phase, and red polished ware came 
into use. Structural relics were poor, but two holed tiles were found. Beads 
of semiprecious stones were noticed. Silver punch-marked coins??? found 
on the surface number 685 and belong to c. 300 BC - c. AD 100. Settlement 
ended in the second century AD, and then the site was affected by severe 
floods. After a long interruption of twelve hundred years it was reoccupied 
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in Yadava and Muslim times (AD 1300-1700). This is indicated by the 
Chinese celadon ware, the polychrome Bahmani bangles and the Mughal 
glazed ware.??? 
Nasik (ancient Nasikya) is located on the southern bank of the Godavari, 
and is the headquarters of the district of the same name. Originally a chal- 
colithic site, after a long gap it entered the historical phase in c. 400-200 BC 
with mud walls, soak-pits lined with bricks, beads of terracotta and semi- 
precious stones, bangles, iron implements, and various types of pots in 
black-and-red ware. ”™” Between c. 200 BC and c. AD 200 we find some un- 
inscribed cast copper coins. A few sherds with criss-cross designs typical of 
the ‘Andhra’ ware were also found.**! Some sherds carried Brahmi charac- 
ters of the third to the first centuries BC. Between AD 50 to 200, when the 
Ksaharatas, i.e. the family of Nahapana, ruled over this part of the coun- | 
try, houses were built with kiln-burnt bricks and roofed with well-made 
terracotta tiles. Beads of bone, glass and gold were used.*** Nasik's Roman | 
contact is indicated by sherds of Samian ware and bowls and sprinklers of | 
red polished ware.??* No excavated material after AD 200 is reported. The 
settlement may have continued till c. AD 300, which is the terminal point 
for the excavation and inscribing of some rock-cut caves in the neighbour- 
hood of Nasik.??* After that the site seems to have been reoccupied only in 
1400.75 ‘Early Muslim’ occupation is attested by the finds of the Chinese 


celadon and the glazed ware.?*? 

The history of Brahmapuri in Kolhapur district goes back to c. 200 BC, | 
as indicated by the presence of the NBP Ware. In the second century AD in | 
the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni, it was а city of well-built brick | 
houses.??? In the ‘flourishing’ city, beads, bangles and iron implements | 
were found. Coins were also found. Brahmapuri kept up cultural and | 
commercial connections with the Roman world. A bronze statue of | 
Poseidon, the Roman god of sea, is a surface find, and a bronze vessel and | 
clay bullae or lockets made in imitation of Roman prototypes have been | 
recovered in diggings. Imported Roman objects were imitated in clay.*** | 


The lower Satavahana deposits of the early centuries of the Christian era 
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also show re-surfaced Roman ware, imported or imitated. There are also 

some pots entirely made of kaolin ware or bearing slip of the material.??? 
$ “With possible gaps of short duration the occupation continued till the fif- 
teenth-sixteenth centuries." But these gaps are not mentioned. 
Brahmapuri was destroyed by fire probably in the reign of $ri Yajna 
Satakarni, but coins and pottery show that it was soon reoccupied. Once 
again it was deserted, and definite evidence for resettlement is found in 
the eleventh-twelfth centuries during the Silahara rule round 
Kolhapuri.**! Apparently the site remained in a state of decay between the 
fourth and the eleventh centuries. 

Kausam in Aurangabad district, located near Paithan on the bank of the 
Godavari, seems to have been a major Satavahana culture site in с. 200 BC- 
c. AD 100. This is attested by a brick structure, fine ring wells or soak-pits, 
I EN, moulded figurines of kaolin, glass beads, and copper coins with elephant 
i and Ujjain symbols. Terracotta bullae or lockets in imitation of Roman 

coins were recovered.” All these remains were found in the topmost 

Ш Іауег, 243 which means that the site was abandoned in about the second cen- 
tury AD. 

Excavations at Paithan, a capital of the Satavahanas, show good evi- 

dence of settlement in с. 300 BC-c. AD 100. Besides fragments of worn out 

NBP Ware, its finds included glass beads, crystal ear-reels, legged querns, 

a fine lion-capital in bone or ivory, and an ivory kohl stick. Kaolin 

figurines comprised a nude goddess. Two early Satavahana coins of lead 

contained the Gaja-Laksmi motif,?** which became a common feature of 

the Gupta coinage. Paithan was affected by flood towards the end of the 

| P Satavahana period.” It seems to have little habitation after the third cen- 

| d tury AD. А brick temple in a ruined condition is ascribed to c. AD 600-800, 

|| ^ i.e. the beginning of the Rastrakita period.** At any rate the site was 

Ed abandoned after c. AD 800. 

Arn Nevasa in Ahmadnagar district is located on the south bank of the 
Pravara. Its neolithic-chalcolithic phase was followed by a considerable 
gap after which the historical period started in around c. 300 BC and con- 
tinued till c. AD 200.74” It shows axes, sickles and ploughshares of iron.?'* 
Besides red ware, black-and-red ware was the main pottery although some 
NBP sherds were found.?*? Bricks for flooring and tiles for roofing were 
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used. The bead industry reached its climax, and the glass beads display the 
mastery of the Nevasa craftsman over glass making." Thirty-six frag- 
mentary pieces of crucibles used for melting purposes occur. They rep- 
resented crucibles of different sizes for different purposes.??! Glass beads 
and semiprecious stones, were in vogue. Numerous Satavahana coins of 
potin, lead and copper were found 29 | Nevasa is also rich in bullae and 
seals.”* A brick barn, laid in a twelve feet deep pitch, yielded abundant 
quantities of charred grains.” The people ate wheat, mung, bajri with oil 
of Kardi seed.*°° The Indo-Roman or the late Satavahana phase shows red 
polished ware with sherds of the imported amphorae, fine, translucent, 
light blue glass bangles, imitation (in lead) or original coin of Tiberius (AD 
14-37).7°7 A few sherds in the red polished ware appeared to be definitely 
Samian in character. Houses werenow constructed on extremely well-laid 
foundation.*?* Terracotta decorative masks and a few terracottas with 
typical head-dresses and hair-styles indicated foreign influence. Foreign 
influence is also attributed to a distinctive group of rotary querns with tal- 
ler and heavier upper stones having two transverse slots for the insertion 
of a handle. This could generate more rotary motion.” Towards the end 
of the occupation we get a small kaolin head of a body, called the Smiling 
Boy of Nevasa.*°° Shell bangles suggest a flourishing cottage industry in 
this period.*°' The Indo-Roman phase may have ended by c. AD 200. Exca- 
vation was carried out at Ladmud mound also.™®? After a couple of cen- 
turies of the Christian era, up to the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries the 
Ladmud area does not seem to have been inhabited." 

Occupation in *medieval' times took place after a lapse of considerable 
time,"?' and was marked by decline in the prosperity of Nevasa. The 
houses were built of undressed stones, without any foundation. The finds 
of polychrome glass bangles, glazed pottery and celadon „аге“ suggest 
that the ‘medieval’ period started here much after AD 1000. 

Situated on the bank of the Terna, Ter in Osmanabad district is identi- 
cal with the ancient city of Tagar, known for its artisans and merchants 
from inscriptions. It was called the largest trading emporium in the 


250 н.р. Sankalia et al., From шт, to Prehistory at Nevasa (1954-56), р. 369. 

25 Ibid., pp. 384-85. 252 ЈАК, 1954-55, p. 7 253 ЈА, 1956-57, p. 11. 
EXHI D. Sankalia et al., From History to Prehistory at NET (1954- 56). ch. 8. 

255 TAR, 1955-56, p. 10. 

HU D. Sankalia et al., From History to Prehistory at Nevasa (1954-56), p. xiii. 


257 UAR. 1954-55, p. 7. 238 тыд. 259 ЈАК, 1955-56, p. 11. 
260 АБ, 1954-55, p. 7. ?6! ыа. 
262 Н.р. Sankalia et al., From History to Prehistory at ances (1954-56), p. xii. 
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south.*® The old city extended over an area of a periphery of about 2.5 
miles, now represented by some nine mounds situated on both the banks 
~ of the Terna.”°’ The presence of the NBP Ware in the lower levels suggests 
the beginning of the historic period in c. 300 BC although the excavator 
assigns it to the fourth century вс.?% Habitation continued till the fourth 
century AD. Red polished ware, terracottas mostly cast in double moulds, 
stone querns and mullers, iron objects including lamps, bangles of shell 
and glass, and copper coins”? suggest the urban character of Ter. Ter- 
type lamps consisting of a pan equipped with a vertical handle are 
reported from Nasik, Nevasa and Rairh.*”° Many non-Indian objects such 
as carnelian seals, clay bullae, rouletted ware, etc., were found. Several 


T vats for dying cloth exposed by excavation indicate trade in textiles. 
AD According to the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea goods were first brought to 
it BL Ter and then transferred to the ports on the western coast via the route 
RA Pus passing through Paithan.” Ter lay on the route which carried com- 


modities from the eastern Deccan to Broach via Hyderabad, Paithan and 
Nasik. It was also connected with Kondapur, Nevasa and Nagarjuna- 
konda.*” A bead of lapis lazuli and objects of kaolin are found at Ter, 
although none of the raw materials is locally available.??? The site was par- 
ticularly rich in terracottas. Most of these were cast in double moulds, and 
some display high artistic skill.*”* Charred grains of rice, wheat and pulses 
have been recovered, but we do not hear of any storage Ып.?? Ter had 
both Buddhist and brahmanical associations. The stupa discovered here 
was built probably in the second half of the second century AD; this was 
also the date of the apsidal temple. Both are dated by the coins of 
Pulumavi found near them.?"? It seems that the site was abandoned after 
$ the fourth century AD. 
К ü Located in the black cotton soil area in the Tapti Valley, a transitional 
Т zone between central India and the Deccan, Prakash belongs to Dhulia dis- 
trict in Maharashtra." The ancient site measures 1400x600 feet." 
Originally a chalcolithic site, after a break of six centuries, it came to be 
inhabited by iron-using people,*’? around 600 BC. The settlement became 
urban before 200 вс, **° and it shows coinage, soak-pits, personal ornaments, 


Ре ~ 


2665 H, Ritti, ed., ор. cit., p. 29. 
i 267 B,N, Chepekar, Report on the Excavation at Ter (1958), p. 11. 
268 ГАК, 1957-58, p. 23. 269 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
27106. Chepekar, Report on the Excavation at Ter (1958), p. vi. 
271 TAR, 1968-69, p. 17. 


272 B.N. Chepekar, Report on the Excavation at Ter (1958), pp. vi-vii. 
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domestic equipment and sophisticated ceramic industries.” Urban life 
developed further in с. 150 BC-c. AD 600.28 Although not much of struc- 
ture is found, we have a fourteen feet thick cultural deposit.**? More 
emphasis was placed on production of household goods in metal.?*! 
Ceramic industry declined, but bangle industry, notably of shell, became 
sophisticated.” Legged querns, similar to those found in Tripuri, 
Maheshwar and Nevasa, came into use.**° Coinage suggests contact with 
Ujjain, and we find an established mode of trade.?*’ “The available evi- 
dence indicates that as far as this settlement was concerned, towards the 
close of Period III (c. 150 BC-c. AD 600), the light seemed to be flickering 
out.”258 

Although a sixteen feet thick deposit is assigned to the period from the 
end of the sixth to the eleventh century its initial two feet accumulation 
overlaps with the earlier period.?*? As indicated by broken and reused 
bricks (though complete bricks also appear),??? structures were poorer. 
Ceramic industry is called ‘non-descript’ and a coin occurs out of the 
chronological context.??! But Prakash is a rare example of the continuity 
of considerable artisanal activities in early medieval times. Metal, particu- 
larly iron, was further put to domestic and industrial use, and metallic ves- 
sels replaced earthenware in the houses of the пећ. Glass industry 
showed the same impulse towards mass production as metal.*** Objects of 
shell have been found,"?! but the shell bangle industry had ceased to be 
important. Possibly artisanal activities continued in an altered set-up, and 
artisans were attached to big households which collected rent from the 
countryside and paid the artisans in kind. 

In Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat urbanization started in c. 
300 BC, and towns became affluent under the Satavahanas and Saka Ksat- 
rapas. Urbanism became a spent-up force by the end of the fourth century 
AD, although at a couple of sites in Gujarat it continued up to the seventh- 
eighth centuries. The situation in Maharashtra was slightly different. In 
the early historic period towns appeared in this state around 200 BC or a 
little earlier and, except Prakash, all others disappeared in the third cen- 
tury AD. 


75! Ibid., pp. 13-14. 282 Thid., p. 24. 283 Ibid., p. 18. 284 bid., p. 15 
223 Ibid., p. 14. 28 Thid., p. 105. ?87 Ibid., p. 15. 288 Thid. 
289 Thid., рр. 19, 24. 29 Thid., p. 19. 291 pig, ??? bid., p. 16. 
293 тыа, ??! Ibid., p. 19. 
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The area lying between the southernmost towns of Maharashtra and the 

northernmost towns of Karnataka has not received sufficient attention 

| from archaeologists. Nearly six early historic sites have been excavated in 

| the western region of Karnataka. But we may consider аппа ћи in Gul- 

I f barga district, which is an explored site. It seems to be a town with Buddh- 

Ц | ist affiliations, between the first century BC and the third century AD. The 

site shows a stupa, sculptural pieces and architectural relics. All these are 

called typically Satavahana.' Coins are not known, but inscriptions are 

found. A piece of rouletted ware suggests Roman contact and possible use 

of sophisticated pottery. Satavahana tile pieces, shell bangles and beads of 

semiprecious stones also appear.” Although only excavation can provide a 

clear culture sequence, exploration suggests that the site was abandoned 
after the third century AD. 

Desertion took place after с. AD 225 in Vadgaon-Madhavapur located in 
Belgaun district. Excavated for seven seasons, it seems to be a major 
Satavahana culture site. Settlement began here in c. 400 BC with the users 
of the black-and-red ware. In the pre-Satavahana phase punch-marked 
i coins are found.? The Satavahana period is rich in brickwork. A street was 

ae exposed to a length of more than one hundred metres with a width of 
ha E seven metres. Its rammed flooring showed a stratigraphic succession of 

AU seven phases.? On the northern side of the street a baked brick circular 

granary was found. Russet-coated ware, and red ware sprinklers appear. 
There is also evidence of tiled roof.’ Terracotta objects and beads of 
semiprecious stones have been unearthed in all the excavations.® Glass 
objects and ivory dice were in use.? 

The site seems to be exceptionally rich in coins. Along with a good 
number of Satavahana coins, the Maharathi coins also occur.!° Coins 


LIAR, 1966-67, р. 29. ? Ibid. STAR, 1971-72, p. 38. 
"ТАН, 1971-72, p. 38; 1973-74, p. 17; 1974-75, р. 17; 1975-76, р. 19; 1976-77, p. 24. 
STAR, 1977-78, p. 24. $ Ibid., p. 25. 
1SH. Ritti, ed., A Decade of Archaeological Studies in South India, p. 95. 

SIAR, 1977-78, p. 25. PTAR, 1971-72, p. 30; 1972-73, p. 26; 1974-75, p. 17. 
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found here comprise lead, potin and copper.'! Ksatrapa’* and Roman 
coins? have also been found. What is more significant, coin moulds 
occur. This suggests that Vadgaon-Madhavapur was а mint town. It 
seems that the site was in occupation till the beginning of the third century 
Ар, after which most sites with Satavahana associations came to an end. 

Maski, in Raichur district, is located on the bank of a tributary of the 
Tungabhadra. It started as a chalcolithic settlement followed by the 
megalithic phase in association with iron. Its historical period started with 
the introduction of coinage and a sophisticated pottery called the russet- 
coated painted ware or the Andhra painted ware.'^ Burnt brick structures 
and brickbats were encountered. Flesh rubbers and terracotta figurines 
were noticed. Beads and bangles of both glass and semiprecious stones 
occurred. But, above all, the shell accounted for most beads and bangles, 
which shows the popularity of the shell industry.’ The last phase of occu- 
pation was the ‘medieval period"? assigned to с. AD 1000-1600.!? 

Brahmagiri is located in Chitradrug district. The village of Siddapur, 
where three adjacent copies of A$oka's Minor Rock Edict no. 1 have been 
found, lies in its neighbourhood, and Brahmagiri itself may have been 
identical with the township of Isilà mentioned in the Edict.” Settlement 
began at this site in neolithic times. Phase III is identical with the Andhra 
culture. It shows a far more sophisticated pottery."' Besides the usual 
black-and-red ware, russet-coated pottery appears. We also find kaolin 
ware, and Roman contact is indicated by the rouletted ware.** Rings and 
bangles of not only clay and bone, but also of shell, glass, gold and bronze 
were found.?? Beads were made of shell, glass, and semiprecious stones.** 
Many bronze objects such as rings, bangles, bell, rattle, and bracelet were 
found.” A potin coin was picked up on the surface.?? Apparently the site 
came to an end in the third century AD. 

Chandravalli or the Moon Village located in Chitradurg district began 
as a megalithic site. Historical settlement appeared in the Satavahana 


regime, and the main phase of occupation coincided with the first-second | 


centuries AD." A huge structure comprising many rooms and several 


"TAR, 1971-72, p. 38; 1972-73, p.26; 1974-75, p. 17; 1976-77, p. 24. 
JAR, 1977-78, p. 25; 1976-77, p. 24. 'STAR, 1977-78, p. 25. тыа. 
;Ibid., p. 24. 5 
ВК. Thapar, “Maski 1954: A Chalcolithic Site of the Southern Deccan”, АЛ, no.13, 
1957, pp. 15, 119. 
ы мады. р. 15. 18 а. а. р. 20. 
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Cultures in the Chitaldrug District, } Mysore State", AI, no. 4, p. 185. 
па Ibid. p. 203. ? Ibid., p. 236. ?3 Ibid., рр. 260-61. 
> Ibid, рр. 264-67. ?5 Ibid. ?6 Ibid. 
27 R.E.M. Wheeler, op. cit., AZ, no. 4, р. 270. 
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floors together with the russet-coated painted ware?? probably belongs to 
this period. Long known as a source of Satavahana coins, the site has 
yielded abundant coins including two denarri of Augustus (23 BC-AD 14) 
and three of Tiberius (AD 14-37). They show that more than Brahmagiri 
this town lay in the mainstream of the Andhra culture.?? An unstratified 
find of a Mediterranean amphora?" and a jar comparable to amphora in 
red ware?! confirm its Roman contacts. Bangles made of glass and ivory as 
well as ivory dice and needle-shaped rod were discovered.?* Beads of shell, 
glass and semiprecious stones were found.?? The date of the end of occu- 
pation is not clearly indicated, but coins of the Anandas and the 
Maharathis™ suggest that habitation continued under the successors of 
the Satavahanas till the fourth century AD or so. After a long gap, coins of 
Muslim and Mysore Wadeyars and some sculptures, ‘probably belonging 
to late medieval period',? indicate reoccupation. In Wheceler's view evi- 
dence of occupation extend into the Middle Ages, but he neither indicates 
signs of habitation ‘in the early medieval period nor defines the term ‘Mid- 
dle Ages. Even in his opinion the main phase coincides with the 
Satavahana regime of the first-second centuries AD.*° It therefore seems 
that Chandravalli was practically uninhabited in early medieval times 
(Fig. 20). 

Banavasi in North Kanara district was the capital of the Kadambas. Its 
early historical period possesses the culture of Satavahana times, marked 
by russet-coated painted ware, black-and-red ware, rouletted ware and 
brick fortification.” Banavasi was enclosed by a fortified wall which was 
repaired in two phases.?* The site also shows an apsidal temple, У which is 
not dated. A fragmentary inscription in boxheaded characters mentions 
the name of early Kadamba rulers," which suggests that occupation may 
have lasted till the sixth century AD. Banavasi was probably visited by 
Hsüan Tsang."! 

Portions of Karnataka seem to have been littered with deserted towns in 
the seventh century. While travelling northwards from the Dravida coun- 
try with Kànci as its capital, Hsüan Tsang entered a wild forest, in which 
he noticed a succession of deserted towns, or rather small villages.** At the 
end of this journey he reached Konkan. Obviously the Chinese pilgrim 


28 ЈАН, 1977-78; p. 27. ?9 AI, no. 4, p. 270. 30 Ibid., pp. 277-87. 
ЗАК, 1977-78, p. 27. ?? Ibid., p. 29. 33 Ibid. 9 pig, 
35 Ibid. 3647, no. 4, p. 270. ЗТ ПАК, 1970-71, p. 29. 38 Thid. 
39 Ibid. Ibid. 1l Ibid., Cf. Si-Yu-Ki, П, pp. 253-54, fn. 40. 


42 Si-Yu-Ki, II, р. 253. Samuel Beal suggests that the passage may also be translated as 
“passing through (or by) a deserted town and many little villages”. (fn.39). But he prefers the 
translation “a succession of deserted towns, or rather little villages”. 

35 Si-Yu-Ki, Il, p. 253. 
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Chandravalli 1947: Megalithic and other Cultures in the 
Chitaldrug District, Mysore State", A, по, 4, 1947-18. 


must have passed through Karnataka, where he found many abandoned 
towns. His observation is broadly attested by excavations. 

Many sites excavated in Andhra Pradesh show urban occupation lasting 
up to the third century AD or so. These are generally major Satavahana 
culture sites which participated in the Indo-Roman trade. We may begin 
with Peddabankur in Karimnagar district. The site revealed a megalithic 
phase followed by the historical period, which is divided into two sub- 
periods, ПА and IIB.*! Subperiod IIA shows red ware, black-and-red 
ware and a punch-marked coin. A terracotta ring well is the only relic by 
way of structure. A terracotta seal depicting Gaja-Laksmi, beads of glass 
and semiprecious stones, iron and copper objects and terracotta figurines 
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occur.*? Subperiod IIB is rich in Satavahana coins. It also has a Roman 
silver coin of Augustus Ceaser. A terracotta seal inscribed in early Brahmi 
characters also appears. There is no change in the pottery of this sub- 
period. But a large square brick mandapa or pavilion has been exposed.'? 
This site was abandoned in the third century AD after which archaeology 
is silent about it. 

Excavation at Dhulikatta, a Satavahana site in Karimnagar district, 
exposed a mud fortification, several walls and gateways. It could be one of 
the thirty walled towns of the Andhras described by Pliny." In the con- 
struction of walls, floors, and gateways baked bricks were used liberally.“ 
Lime was used as both mortar and plaster; we also hear of lime« oncrete."? 
Outside the fort we find a palace complex with residential quarters." This 
area shows six phases of structural activity,"' all belonging to the 
Satavahana period. Phase III is the "ost important; it shows spacious halls 
with floors paved with bricks. 

Huge brick-built granaries were found in phases III and IV. They were 
in the shape of inverted pyramids narrowing towards the Базе.?? Signifi- 
cantly enough, from the massive granaries of Phase III potin coins and a 
few gold beads were recovered.** This suggests the sale and purchase of 
foodgrains by wholesalers and ordinary town dwellers who paid in cash. 
The same phase also shows grain-measures.”* In any case coins were freely 
used at Dhulikatta. Excavation exposed a rectangular mould with sixteen 
matrices of varying shapes of coins.? A mould for punch-marked coins was 
also found.?? Undoubtedly Dhulikatta was a mint town." A hoard of 169 
silver coins was also discovered.?* Several Satavahana coins made of lead 
and potin and also one coin of silver were found.?? We also get a Roman 
coin of base silver showing the head of Emperor Augustus." A terracotta 
figurine wearing a discular hat seems to represent a Roman trader.’ But 
we have a kaolin figure of a Yaksa,*? and it is held that kaolin came to 
India in association with Roman trade. Iron objects include not only axes, 
sickles, and spades but also ladle, lamp, nails, rivets and hinges,9? which 
may have been used in urban houses. Other objects which betray the 
urban character of Dhulikatta include beads of semiprecious stones and 
beautiful ivory objects.” 


15 Ibid., p. 2. 46 Ibid., рр. 1-2. ?7 S.H. Ritti, ed., op. cit., p. 62. 
38 AR, 1974-75, p. 3; 1975-76, pp. 2-3; 1976-77, pp. 4-5. 39 JAR, 1975-76, p. 2. 
30 ЈАК, 1976-77, p. 4. 5! Ibid. 52 S.H. Кіці, ed., op. cit., p. 65. 
53 ЈАК, 1976-77, p. 4. 94S. H.Ritti, ed., op. cit., p. 61. 55 Ibid. 
56 АК, 1975-76, p. 2. 97 IAR, 1974-75, p. 3; 1975-76, p. 2; 1976-77, pp. 4-5. 
58 ГАК, 1976-77, рр. 4-5. 59 Ibid., р. 5. 60 ЈАК, 1975-76, р. 2. 
61 ЈАК, 1976-77, p. 5; S.H. Ritti, ed., op. cit, p. 60. 92 TAR, 1975-76, p. 9. 
83 Ibid. 9* ЈАК, 1976-77, pp. 4-5. 
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The last phase of structural activity in the palace complex area shows a 
‘remarkable change in the habitation pattern.” Bricks were no longer 
used. Over the debris of the earlier phases small hutments appeared. 
These probably accommodated peasants, conch-cutters, bead and bangle 
makers.°° 

Dhulikatta was a town with Buddhist associations. Outside the fort it 
had a stupa built towards the end of the third century BC. Inscriptions 
show that it was renovated in the second century ВС. It seems that the 
stupa lost its importance earlier, and later the rest of the urban site ended 
around the third century AD. 

At Polakonda in Warangal district excavation was carried out at two 
places, PKD I and PKD II. 

The first phase of PKD I was pre-Satavahana with black-and-red ware 
as the predominant pottery. A solitary copper coin inscribed in Brahmi 
characters was found. Black-and-red ware continued throughout the 
Satavahana or the second phase. The late Satavahana phase shows stor- 
age-jars with fingerprint designs in red ware. Brick walls were exposed, 
but structures were made of rubble and bricks. PKD I does not seem to 
be urban on the present showing. It was probably abandoned in the third 
century AD and reoccupied only under the Какапуа5."“ 

PKD II shows neolithic, megalithic and medieval periods. Medieval 
would mean a period beginning around 1000 or afterwards. 

At Pedamarrur in Mahbubnagar district the megalithic phase was far 
more dominant than the historical phase. In the historical or the 
Satavahana phase stone was used for construction, and red polished and 
coarse red wares dominated the pottery. Beads of semiprecious stones and 
bangles of shell and copper occurred. Iron artefacts included a socketed 
hoe and knives.”° Although the site cannot be considered fully urban, it 
was abandoned in the third century AD. 

Yele$waram in Nalgonda district is located on the bank of the river 
Krishna adjacent to the Nagarjunakonda valley, which was studded with 
Buddhist sites. It started as a megalithic site in c. 150 BC. Period II or its 
early historical period is dated roughly between the first and the second 
century AD. Its constructions include a bathing ghat with flight of stone 
steps leading to the Krishna.’! Large bricks were also used. What is more 
important, the entire site appeared to be like a rectangular citadel fortified 
by walls."? The site shows advanced drainage. Drains were connected with 


65 Ibid., p. 4. 

96 Ibid., р. 4; S.H. Віці, ed., ор. cit., p. 66. 97 АВ, 1975-76, p. 2. 
68 Ibid... pp. 5-6. 69 Ibid., p. 5. TOTAR, 1977-78, p. 12. 
7! Mohammad Abdul Waheed Khan, A Monograph on Yeleswaram Excavations, p. 9. 
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soak-pits in the low-lying land.” The houses were probably roofed by join- 
ing the tiles with iron nails. Building construction was іп a highly 
improved state at “the lower levels which actually saw Yeleswaram in its 
palmy days". We notice a high quality of pottery. Sprinklers were found in 
red polished ware and in other wares.”' Terracottas included human and 
animal figurines. Most female figurines were of mother goddess including 
those of nude goddess.” Glass bangles were also found.?? Period III at 
Yele$waram saw the rule of the Iksvakus whose capital Vijayapuri in the 
Nagarjunakonda valley lay close to Yeleswaram. A regular town planning 
and a fine system of sanitation, which included closed drains, internal 
drainage, bitumen-paved bathrooms and lavatories connected with soak- 
gk pits. recall the prosperous days of the site.” Sprinklers of different types 

ч continued. but we find pedestalled bowls, hollow-knobbed lids and а 
E pointed beaker.? Glass and shell bangles and terracotta moulds were 

` found."" Period III is assigned to the early part of the third century Ар." 
a During its heyday this period “heralded definitely a higher state of life 
D under the famous Iksvaku rulers".*? 

During periods IJ and III Roman contact and maritime traffic are 
attested by many red polished sprinklers, terracottas cast in double 
moulds, and a gold coin of the famous Roman emperor Septimus Ser- 
verus (AD 193-211). A Roman jar painted with black band has also been 
found.™ A wide range of Satavahana coins% shows the use of local money, 
and inscriptions show a fair amount of literacy. All told. periods II and III 
suggest an urban environment in Yele$waram. The settlement was dam- 
aged by the floods of the Krishna probably at the end of Period III. 

Ez Period IV covered c. AD 300-500. Red polished ware and black-and-red 
| i ware disappeared, but terracottas, glass bangles, etc., continued. The 
| ! period is known for two stupas, some sculptures, and above all for forty- 

\\ : 0, nine coins of the Visnukundins.*° : 

LI Period V probably covered c. Ар 500-1000." However its cultural 
assemblage is attributed to the ninth or the tenth century Ар,“ and 
nothing particular is known about the earlier centuries. The Yele$waram 
temple was built about the beginning of the eleventh century. Most 

: structures were now built in rubble stone though temples or devakulas 
were also made of brick. Instead of big brick drains noticed in the earlier 
period, clay pipes of pottery were used.” Although the site was not given 
up completely,” decline set in between the fifth and tenth centuries AD. 


В 

| 73 Ibid, 7^ Ibid. 75 Ibid., рр. 10-11. 76 Ibid., p. 11. 
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Lying forty-three miles west-northwest of Hyderabad, Kondapur in 
Medak district was a typical Deccan town which did not last beyond c. AD 
900." Only a part of the eight-acre mound, at a distance of half a mile 
from the village of Kondapur.? was excavated, yielding both secular and 
religious structures. Religious remains comprise a monastery, two caityas 
and a stupa.” Bricks and tiles were used in both private houses and religi- 
ous buildings. Some shops and houses had rubble walls, and their roofs 
were made of straw." Underground chambers or chaubachchás are a spe- 
cial feature of shops (?) and private houses, and contain coins, coin 
moulds, seals, terracotta figurines, beads, gold ornaments or other articles 
considered precious by the dwellers of the house those days.” 

Yazdani regards Kondapur a great religious centre also,” and thinks 
that these terracottas were preserved because of their religious impor- 
tance,” but they may have been also drawing-room objects. The various 
antiquities show that Kondapur wasa great centre of craft production and 
commodity exchange in Satavahana times. Apart from the craft of 
masons, who practised plain and vigorous architecture 9? the potter ma- 
nufactured sophisticated pottery decorated with Buddhist designs.'”° 
Extremely thin and delicate red ware with lustrous polish'?! may have 
been used by the upper classes, who also possessed beads of precious and 
semiprecious stones.'? Bead manufacture was an important craft, '^* 
though ivory objects were rare.' The place is noted for a large number 
of iron tools and weapons, which corroded on account of the very porous 
nature of the soil. But shops with furnaces and many large earthen 
basins for cooling the metal yielded by the site show that "smithy work 
flourished on an extensive scale".!9? 

Yazdani rightly emphasizes the importance of the find of a hoard of 
nearly two thousand coins, which included the punch-marked and 
Satavahana varieties made of lead and potin.'?? These along with coin 
moulds clearly mark Kondapur as a mint town.'5 We also find baked clay 
imitations of Roman coins of the first century AD as well as a gold coin of 
Augustus who ruled from 23 ВС to AD 14.'% Kondapur therefore may 
have participated in Roman trade. Regionally it supplied not only beads, 
tools, weapons and other objects but also provided the people with money 
to purchase articles. 


926) Yazdani, “Excavations at Kondapur an Andhra Town (circa 200 Bc to 200 Ар)”, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, XXII, pp. 171-85. 


?? Ibid., p. 175. ?' Ibid., p. 182. 55 Ibid.. p. 181. 
Ibid., p. 183-84. Inscribed seals belong to the first century AD, ibid., p. 181. 

9 Ibid., p. 184. 98 Ibid., pp. 183-84. 39 Ibid., p. 181. 
100 bid., рр. 176-77. 101 bid., р. 177. 10? Ibid., p. 179. 
103 Thid., p. 181. 195 Ibid., p. 176, 181. 105 Ibid., p. 181. 196 ibid. 
107 Ibid., рр. 180, 184. 108 Thid. 109 Thid., pp. 179-80. 
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Yazdani states that with the decline of the Buddhist religion the site 
seems to have been deserted.''? But the decline of the town seems to have 
caused the decline of the Buddhist faith. Evidently the city was abandoned 
after c. AD 200, the terminal point given to the life of the town by Yaz- 
dani.!!! Except for Nagarjunakonda and a few other places, ancient towns 
in peninsular India disintegrated and disappeared in the third century. 

Kudavelli in Mahbubnagar district lies at the confluence of the rivers 
Krishna and Tungabhadra. Its Period I (c. AD 300-600) shows four phases 
of structural activity in a deposit of 1.6 metres. They generally show religi- 
ous structures in which brick and stone are иѕеа.''? A channel-shaped 
oven lined with baked bricks, exposed to a length of 1.6 metres,’'* may 
have been used for communal cooking; it could be considered a non- 
religious construction. Red-slipped and dull red wares together form 
nearly eighty-two per cent of the total pottery assemblage. Red polished 
ware accounts for 11.64 per сепг,''" and black-and-red ware for 4.62 per 
cent.!? Sprinklers are found!!® and the find of kaolin warc!!? suggests 
possible Roman association. The find of a gold coin of the Roman 
emperor Constantius II (AD 337-61) and the other of the Byzantine 
emperor Anastasius (AD 491-518)!!# are sure signs of traffic with the 
Roman world, eastern and western. The Romans and the Byzantines car- 
ried on trade with this part of India even in the fourth-sixth centuries. One 
late Satavahana coin is also found.!!? 

Period I came to an end in the sixth century AD, when the site was 
deserted. It was reoccupied after about two hundred years.'*° Period II 
lasted from the eighth to the sixteenth century, and had a deposit of 5.2 
metres.'?! It is divided into A and B, but the habitational deposit of each 
division is not mentioned. The relative.space given in the report to periods 
IIA and B makes the period eighth-twelfth centuries (A) less important 
than the period thirteenth-sixteenth centuries (B).!?? Period ПА saw the 
foundation of the early Calukyan Sangame$vara Siva temple. Besides 
chocolate-slipped pottery, it also showed beads, bangles and rings of glass, 
semiprecious stones, terracotta objects and iron artefacts. We do not hear 
of any coins. Residential houses were neither encountered in Period I nor 
in Period IIA. The excavator reports that for the first time the area was 
used for residential purpose in Period IIB, in which we also find coins. !?’ 

Satanikota in Kurnool district is situated on the right bank of the Tun- 
gabhadra. The earliest relics at the site belong to the mesolithic phase, but 
its main occupation in the early historical period lasted from c. 50 BC to 


10 Thid., p. 182. 11 Thid., p. 171. 1? TAR, 1978-79, p.37. 
113 а. 11 Thid. 115 pbiq,, p. 39. 116 Thid., р. 38. 
117 а. Ива. р. 39. 119 Thid, 120 Thid, 
121 Thid., pp. 37-41. 122 Thid., рр. 39-41. 123 Ibid., p. 41, 
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c. AD 300. A fortified town was set up in Satavahana times, and the fort 
covered an area of six hectares.!*! Gateways, baked brick walls, and a brick- 
paved platform have been found. The roofs of several structures were 
built of tiles.!?* We also find a room with a partly paved drain." Inside the 
fort a series of brick-built rectangular chambers below the ground level 
has been exposed. This complex was not attached to any residential build- 
ings, and it may therefore have been a ртапагу! “7 used for feeding the fort 
population. Pottery comprises russet-coated painted ware, red polished 
ware, black-and-red ware, kaolin ware and rouletted ware." Sprinklers 
are found. Legged querns, müllers, marbles and some stone architectural 
pieces occur. In addition to iron objects and copper bangles, a gold ring 
studded with a piece of lapis lazuli has been found. We also finda lead coin 
with Brahmi legend of c. first century BC-first century AD.'*? All these are 
indications of an urban life at Satanikota. It is held that it was a small urban 
settlement and probably an administrative headquarters of the 
Satavahanas. 

This early historical town declined around the middle of the third cen- 
tury AD, and from the third to the thirteenth century it remained deserted. 
A few coins of Alaud-Din-Khalji of Delhi and Samsud-Din-Muhammad 
Sah Bahmani of Bidar together with some pottery and structures show 
that Satanikota was reoccupied in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
the medieval period is represented by a thin accumulation™ (Fig. 21). 

Salihundam lies in Srikakulam district in the northernmost part of the 
coastal Andhra Pradesh. It is located on the banks of the Vasumdhara 
river. Sali means ‘transplanted paddy’. The place may have originated 
either as a great granary of rice or may have depended on the wet rice- 
producing hinterland, but it grew into a great Buddhist settlement. Its 
early phase (c. third-second century BC to c. first century AD) shows a few 
brick platforms, black-and-red ware and a silver punch-marked coin.'*! 
The middle phase (first century to third/fourth century AD) shows many 
stupas, caityas and vihàras, well-planned houses and stone-built path- 
ways.'?* Black-and-red ware is supplemented by a good quantity of roulet- 
ted ware, which is considered indigenous as opposed to the foreign variety 
found in Arikamedu and Tamluk.'® Inscriptions on a few rouletted ware 


I^ N.C. Ghosh, "Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Krishna-Tungabhadra Valley: 


Satanikota", Typescript paper submitted to the South Asian Archaeological Congress, New 
Delhi, 1986, /AR, 1977-78, pp. 3-7. 


175 ЈАК, 1977-78, pp. 3-7. 126 Thid., p. 7. 
127 N.C, Ghosh, Satanikota 1977-78, New Delhi, 1986, p. 86. 

128 TAR, 1977-78, pp. 3-7. 129 тыа. 130 N.C. Ghosh, Satanikota, pp. 79, 81-82. 
131 R, Subrahmaniam, Salihundam, pp. 7-9. Р 132 pig, pp- 7-8. 


133 Ibid., рр. 7-9. 
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sherds are attributed to a period from the second century BC to the third- 
fourth century Ар,!?* but they may have first appeared in the first century 


‚ Ар. Satavahana lead coins and Puri Kusana coins have been found.'? АП 


the finds provide good signs of urbanism at Salihundam. 

The late phase, fourth-fifth century to seventh-eighth century, was 
beset with decline. Earlier construction materials were used in a pillared 
pavilion (mandapa). Random rubble revetments appeared in this рһазе.!®° 
For about four centuries the pottery types recovered in the earlier phases 
continued to be reproduced." However many stone objects including 
numerous querns and beads of crystal and quartzite were unearthed. Six 
stone inscriptions belong to the seventh-eighth centuries by which time 
occupation came to an end. "^? [ 

Rajahmundry situated on the eastern bank of the Godavari in East 
Godavari district was a Buddhist settlement. It was mainly habited in the 
second-fourth centuries AD. This period shows a stupa and the wall of a 
monastery built of baked bricks.’ A circular brick structure with an inter- 
nal diameter of 3.6 m and a height of 85 ст! may representa storage bin. 
Red polished ware and Arretine ware occur;!! the latter indicates Roman 
connections. Obviously the settlement decayed after the fourth century 
AD. Some of its finds include coarse red ware ascribable to c. sixth-seventh 
centuries Ар.''" After that a brick structure of the thirteenth century AD 15 
попсед "У Nothing belonging to the long interval covering six centuries 
or more is reported. 

Dharanikota in Guntur district is located on the right bank of the 
Krishna river. It was a megalithic black-and-red ware settlement (c. 200 
BC), which entered the historical period in the first century AD under the 
Satavahanas. Under the later Satavahanas Dharanikota along with 
Amaravati formed part of their ancient capital Dhànyakataka.!"' 
Dhànyakataka had in its neighbourhood several villages, Buddhist settle- 
ments, and an inland port, but this whole area has not been studied in the 
context of ‘a complete city'.'? The citadel's occupation lasted till the 
fourth century Ар. In the early historic period the fortified site shows 
drains and soak-pits, catering to the sanitary needs of the settlement. We 
find a brick wharf built along the inner side of an earlier navigational 
сћаппе1 7 A circular brick structure within the fortified area may have 


13 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 135 Ibid., p. 8. 136 Ibid., p. 9. 137 Ibid. 
558 Ibid. 139 TAR, 1979-80, p. 1. HO АР, 1980-81, pp. 1-2. 
| JAR, 1979-80, p. 1 142 ЈАК, 1980-81, p. 1. H3 Thid. 


VE H. Sarkar and S.P. Nainar, Amaravati, p. 6. 
УН. Sarkar, "Growth of Cities in Ándhradesa (200 BCto AD 300)", Presidential Address, 


Tenth Andhra Pradesh History Congress, 1986, unpublished, pp. 2-3. 


M6 ЈАК, 1962-63, pp. 1-2; 1963-64, pp. 2-4; 1964-65 pp. 2-3. 
#7 АБ, 1962-63, pp. 1-2. 
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been a well or a barn.'** A tiled platform forms part of the latest structural 

activity, "У which belongs to the fifth phase of this period and may have 
С been post-Satavahana. Rouletted ware and amphorae found in different 
phases?" bespeak Roman influence. Glass bangles of various colours 
occur. An inscribed ivory seal showing a stupa with railings belongs to the 
second-third centuries AD.?! Late Satavahana coins are found in good 
numbers.'® СгисіЫеѕ!5* attest the importance of smithy. 

An inscribed potsherd of the fourth century AD?! suggests that the 
occupation of Dharanikota did not last much beyond that date. The main 
occupation site may have been abandoned earlier, for just after the second 
or third century AD rubble walls were built to stop erosion by rains or 
; floods.'^? Regarding the Dhanyakataka country, Hsüan Tsang states that 
" 1 XQ much of it is desert and its towns are thinly populated.'^^ He adds that the 
b А, convents, though many, are mostly ruined and deserted. However he 
mentions one hundred Deva (brahmanical) temples, frequented by 
people of different beliefs.!5? 

Kesarpalle in Krishna district lies about twenty km north-east of Vijaya- 
wada on the Madras-Calcutta Trunk Road. It began as a chalcolithic settle- 
ment followed by a megalithic phase. Its historical period starts with the 
find of rouletted ware,'5* which may denote the spread of Roman influ- 
ence. This ware was highly valued, because one of its sherds, collected 
from the surface, had a rivetting with iron pins.? The Satavahana phase 
does not seem to be important. But the Iksvaku phase yielded brick struc- 
tures, Iksvaku lead coins, and beads of glass, stone and terracotta.'® The 
site fell into disuse in the middle of the fourth century (fig. 22). Symptoms 
+: 4 of occupation appear in late medieval times, and betray ‘a decadent pot- 
| | h tery tradition similar to that of late medieval times of Nagarjunakonda and 

| ' Yeleswaram.’!®! 
h A iy Amaravati in Guntur district was a Buddhist township in the Krishna- 
ШЕН Godavari basin in the early Christian centuries. It is known for its stupa 
and beautiful stone sculptures, much of which was removed to the British 
Museum, London. Its Period I began with the NBP Ware, probably 
i around. 300 BC. Period 11 is marked by rouletted ware, which connotes 
1 Roman contact. Limestone sculptures belong to the second-third cen- 
turies AD.'9? The Satavahana phase was a period of great artistic efflores- 
cence that gave the mahacaitya the most impressive form “unsurpassed in 


148 ЈАН, 1964-65, p. 2. 149 ыа. 150 Thid., рр. 2-3. 15! а. 
i 15? тыа, 153 тыа, 151 ЈАК, 1962-63, p. 2. 155 ЈАК, 1964-65, p. 3. 
156 Si-Yu-Ki, П, p. 221. 157 Tid. 158 ЈАК, 1961-62, pp. 1-9. 
159 H Sarkar, "Kesarapalle 1962", АЛ, no. 22, p. 43. 160 AR. 1961-62, p.2: 
161 H, Sarkar, “Kesarapalle 1962", АТ, по. 22, р. 43. 

162 ЈАК, 1958-59, p. 5. . 
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the history of stupa architecture in the south”.'®* Although the stupa was 
in use till the fourteenth century, it certainly lost in importance.’ If we 
leave out the stupa there is an apparent gap in habitation after the third 
century, for the celadon ware and гаттс icons found in Period П are 
assigned to the ninth-tenth centuries.'® However by itself Amaravati does 
not seem to be strongly urban even in the early Christian centuries. 
Chandavaram in Prakasam district was a Buddhist settlement with a 
mahástüba and a monastic establishment. Its art shows the influence of 
Amaravati.'® Besides the use of baked bricks, lime was used for plastering 
and concrete flooring.'®’ Near the stupa a five-metre long slate-lined 
drain has been noticed.'9* The urban character of the Buddhist settlement 
is indicated by the use of rouletted ware.'9? More importantly, coins of the 
Satavahana ruler Уајћа Sri Satakarni!"* and lead coins with the symbols of 
horse and bull were found.'’' Apparently the settlement came to an end 
after Satavahana times, for no antiquities are ascribed to the later period. 


163 H, Sarkar and S.P. Nainar, Amaravati, p. 14. 163 Ibid., р. 16. 165 Ibid. 
166 'AR, 1974-75, p. 6. 197 TAR, 1975-76, pp. 3-4. 168 Ibid., p. 4. 
169 TAR, 1974-75, p. 7. 170 TAR, 1975-76, p. 4. ГП ЈАК, 1974-75, p. 7. 
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Nagarjunakonda in Guntur district lay on the bank of the Krishna ina 
valley in a hilly area, sixty-five miles west of Amaravati. It owed its impor- 
tance to hill defence on three sides and not to much of trade and com- 
merce. This hilly area has been converted into a huge water reservoir cal- 
led Nagarjunasagar, but the remains of the old site are preserved on the 
hilltop through their transplantation. Horizontal excavation gives us a 
better view of this site. As the most prominent Buddhist settlement in 
Andhra Pradesh, Nagarjunakonda saw the growth of Buddhist art and 
culture from the third century BC to the third century Ар. But its active 
life lasted roughly from the second to the fifth century AD, when it was 
embellished with Buddhist and brahmanical structures.'’* Nearly two 
dozen monasteries can be counted at this site. 7! More than thirty Buddhist 
establishments were erected within one hundred years in the third-fourth 
centuries AD." Besides monasteries many stupas, mahdcaityas, and 
mandapas have been exposed. Together with its brahmanical shrines!” 
and its citadel complex, Nagarjunakonda appears to be the richest place in 
structures in the early centuries of the Christian era. The settlement was 
builtin the second-third centuries under the patronage of the Iksvakus.'7’ 

The city-site close to the religious settlement was called Vijayapuri, 
where we find a palace-site.'”* It may be identical with the citadel. The 
citadel “with its grand fortification wall, ditch, gates and barracks ... threw 
light on the town-planning and flourishing condition of the capital of the 
Iksvaku kings during the third century AD”.!”° 

Although a seat of politics and religion, Nagarjunakonda was a centre of 
artisans and merchants. The bulk of its population lived outside the 
citadel in houses constructed along broad roads which were intercepted by 
crossroads and by-lanes.'*° Several houses appear as shops or centres of 
crafts. One house contained а goldsmith’s entire stock in trade, '*! which 
included crucibles, and moulds of various designs.!** Another house con- 
tained a hoard of gold ornaments including a necklace with a Roman coin 
as the pendant.’* Guilds of confectioners, sellers or growers of betel- 
leaves, masons and artisans existed.'** Nagarjunakonda had a flourishing 
shell-cutters' industry, which also existed at some other peninsular sites. 


172 y D.Sharma, “Exploration of Historical Sites", АТ, no. 9, 1953, p. 167. 

173 TAR, 1954-55, pp. 22-23; 1955-56, pp. 23-26; 1956-57, pp. 35-38. 

174 TAR, 1954-55, pp. 23-26; 1956-57, pp. 35-38; 1957-58, pp. 6-9. 

175 Н Sarkar, "Some Aspects of the Buddhist Monuments at Nagarjunakonda", А7, no.1, 
1960, p. 65; H. Sarkar and B.N. Misra, Nagarjunakonda, p. 31. 

176 TAR, 1954-55, pp. 22-23; 1955-56, pp. 25-26; 1956-57, pp. 36-37. 


177 47, no. 9, pp. 167-68. 178 Thid., p. 168. 179 TAR, 1957.58, p. 5. 
180 Sarkar and Misra, Nagarjunakonda, pp. 20-21. 18! Ibid., p. 21. 
182 bid., р. 58. 183 Thid., р. 21. 184 Ibid., p. 22. 
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In addition to limestone and terracotta objects,’*’ beads of semiprecious 
stones as well as glass'*° suggest either local production or trade in these 
goods. Many ivory bangles have been recovered.'*’ Coin moulds, particu- 
larly of Gautamiputra Satakarni,'** suggest that Nagarjunakonda was a 
mint town. The copper coins of the Satavahanas and the lead coins of the 
Iksvakus have been found.'*? The merchant community probably lived in 
its colony in the valley. A trader (sresthi) headed the citizens’ council 
(Sresthipramukhanigama). We hear of a trader installing a Buddha image in 
a caitya.'?! Roman contacts are indicated by the coins of Tiberius (AD 16- 
31) and some others.'?* A gold coin of Hadrian (AD 117-38) has also been 
recovered.'?? A clay bullae, possibly copied from a Roman coin occurs. '?! 
Handles of the Roman amphorae also appear.'?? An amphitheatre, with a 
capacity of one thousand spectators,'”? was probably inspired by the 
Roman tradition. 

In spite of Roman contacts, work in jewellery, minting and shell-cutters' 
industry, Nagarjunakonda was not important in handicrafts. Kondapur 
accounted for 23,391 beads, !?7 but Nagarjunakonda lacked bead indus- 
try. Of the thirty-two ivory and bone objects, twenty-two are dice.!^? 
Copper, bronze and lead objects number eighty-four. Although iron 
artefacts including one ploughshare number 1501, there is no evidence of 
iron smelting.?"? It therefore seems that the city did not have to give much 
in return. This can be inferred from the fact that the number of minor 
antiquities found at Nagarjunakonda is too meagre to the area of its exca- 
vation. H. Sarkar holds that the settlement suffered slow desiccation 
because of the lack of any economic base or commercial advantage. He 
adds that most archaeological sites passed through more or less a similar 
process before virtual desertion.” Whatever may be the reasons of urban 
decline, there is no doubt that there was a break in occupation at Nagar- 
junakonda after the fourth century AD. 

Evidence of some ‘early medieval’ occupation is provided by a Siva 
shrine and dull grey pottery,"? but the advent of the ‘early medieval’ 
period is not dated. So far archaeologists have usually placed it around AD 
1000. Several centuries later we find two tiny silver coins of the Vijayanag- 
ara King Harihara 11.2% Although Nagarjunakonda was an Iksvaku town, 


185 TAR, 1954-55, р. 23. 186 Ibid. 137 ТАН, 1955.56, p. 26. 
188 ЈАН, 1956-57, p. 38. 189 Thid. 
199 Sarkar and Misra, Nagarjunakonda, p. 21. 191 Ibid., рр. 21-22. 
192/АЕ, 1956-57, р. 36. 193 47, no. 9, p. 168. 191 AR, 1957.58, p. 9. 
195 тыа, 196 Sarkar and Misra, Nagarjunakonda, p. 22. 
197 H.Sarkar, “Growth of Cities”, unpublished, p. 21. 198 Ibid. p. 22 
199 Ibid. 

200 Thid., р. 21. 301 а. 202 TAR, 1957-58, p. 8. 203 а. 
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its residential units resemble in layout those found in Satavahana levels at 

Brahmapuri and Kolhapur.??* Similarly most of its pottery types resem- 

bled those from Arikamedu, Brahmagiri, Chandravalli and Sisupal- 
вагћ 29 Apparently the settlement suffered and decayed after the Iksvaku 
phase, i.e. a century later than the decay of Satavahana sites. We notice lit- 
Це evidence of trade and commerce after the fourth century or so. 

Although the Buddhists were mainly active in Bihar and eastern Uttar 
Pradesh in early historic times, archaeologically the connection between 
urbanism and monasticism is not so strong in these areas as in Andhra. 
Buddhism flourished in Andhra as long as urbanism and trade flourished. 
Over sixty Buddhist monasteries, assigned to Andhra, appear in the third 
x century Ар.?% About twenty are located іп the lower Krishna valley.??" 
[ Many of them lay оп the trade routes and close to towns and townships. 
Not only individual artisans and merchants supported Buddhist establish- 
ments but organized urban bodies such as gosthis and nigamas also joined 
these efforts. Thus a pillar inscription of the second century BC speaks of 
the gift of the nigama (town?) or Dhanyakataka.”"* But the decline of trade 
and towns after third century AD led to the decay of Buddhist monasteries 
around the fourth century. 

In Tamil Nadu most sites are located in the plains, particularly in the 
coastal belt. Those with Pallava associations seem to have been occupied in 
the early medieval period, but generally their urban character is not clear. 
b We come across several Indo-Roman trading ports or stations, although 
Sut places with Roman connections in the south are not so many as in the 
AS Deccan. 
j^ | Kanchipuram in Chingleput district has been a famous temple town. 
ER The excavated material from this site covers pre-Pallava, Pallavas, Cola 
\ n, and Vijayanagara periods. Kanchipuram began as a black-and-red ware 
\ И settlement around the third century BC. Its earliest historical period (c. 100 

и BC - с. AD 300) is marked Ьу baked-brick structures, possibly forming part 

of a Buddhist shrine. Several stupas seem to belong to this period. Russet- 

coated painted ware, and beads and bangles of glass also appear. Sherds of 
; Arretine ware and rouletted ware indicate Roman contacts.??? Although 
=: coin moulds are given a wide time-bracket (с. AD 300-800),?!? the discovery 
of a mould with the Ujjain symbol indicates Satavahana influence.?!! 
Coarse red ware, some baked-brick structures, and semiprecious stones 
are also ascribed to this period.*!? Local imitation amphorae can also be 


аре 205 ГАК, 1956-57, р. 38. 

H.Sarkar, “Growth of Cities", unpublished, p. 3. 207 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
208 big. p. 8. #09 TAR, 1969-70, pp. 34-35; 1970-71, pp. 32-33; 1974-75, pp. 37-38. 
ПУЛА, 1974-75, p. 38. 211 S.H. Ritti, ed., ор. cit., p. 6. 
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assigned to this period.*'* The finds attributed to с. AD 800-1500 are not 
very impressive. We may make a special note of a few sherds of the 
Chinese celadon ware and polished red ware with impressed designs.*"* 
Beads, bangles and studs of glass occur. The beads are slightly bigger than 
those recovered from the earlier periods.?? However these glass objects 
are not dated even in broad terms of centuries. We notice less occupational 
activities of a secular nature in early medieval Kanchipuram, which came 
to be studded with temples under the Pallava patronage in the sixth to 
eighth centuries. According to Hsüan Tsang, Kancipura was the capital of 
the Dràvida country, which had some hundreds of convents (samgháramas) 
and ten thousand priests. Theré were some eighty brahmanical tem- 
ples.*'^ Evidently these temples and monasteries were generally situated 
either in the city or in its vicinity. The city itself was four miles in circuit?!" 
Pallavamedu in Kanchipuram in Chingleput district is associated with 
the remains of the Pallavas covering the period from the sixth to the ninth 
century. Two structural phases represented by a mud platform and floor- 
ings have been noticed. In addition, a big dump extending to twenty 
metres, probably represents the debris of a building towards the end of the 
Pallava rule in the ninth century. Hearths, potsherds bearing graffiti 
marks, beads of glass and crystal, stucco pieces and a linga have also been 
found.*!* Apparently these remains do not speak of strong urbanism. 
Vasavasamudram in Chingleput district is situated at the mouth of the 
Palar river. It shows only one period of habitation. Although only a few | 
antiquities including two ring wells have been recovered, the presence of i 
rouletted ware and amphorae denotes Roman connections.?'? Its occupa- 
tion ended in the second centuryAD ??? 
Kannattur in Chingleput district in the Kaveri basin had several 
megaliths.??! Period I inaugurated its historical phase with eight feet of 
occupational deposit. Its structures were made of brick and stone-rubble | 
walls, it showed a drain made of pottery pipes. ° 
Sherds of black-and-red ware were found in all layers, but its predomi- 
nant pottery strongly resembled the red ware group found at Brahmagiri 
and Chandravalli in the Andhra levels.?? Fragments of handmade pot- 
tery ovens on horseshoe plan were recovered. Beads of quartz and coral in 
different shapes and colours were found. Beads and bangles of glass were 
recovered. Terracotta figurines, a terracotta seal depicting an animal, and | 
a gold pin and pin-head were found. Fragments of three copper coins i | 
were recovered.??? All these finds suggest the urban character of Kunnattur 


213 ЈАК, 1974-75, p. 38. 214 ЈАН, 1969-70, p. 35. 215 АК, 1974-75, p. 38. 
218 Si-Yu-Ki, П, pp. 228-29. 217 Ibid., p. 228. 218 ТАН, 1970-71, p. 33. 
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in the first two centuries of the Christian era. Its next habitation deposit 
(six feet) marked by the use of porcelain is dated to the twelfth century." 
E Karaikadu in South Arcot district is situated thirty km south of 
Arikamedu. Like Arikamedu, it was also an Indo-Roman trading station 
on the Coromandel Coast. This is demonstrated by the discovery of roulet- 
ted ware and several fragments of amphorae. In addition to this, irregular 
brick structure, black-and-red ware, beads of glass and semiprecious 
stones were discovered.*”° 
Arikamedu lies on the Coromandel Coast, three km south of Pon- 
dicherry.”*° It was an Indo-Roman trading station, probably identical with 
1 Podouke mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (c. AD 60-1 00).??7 
(de Arikamedu turned out to be not only the first but also the most important 
site providing evidence for trade between India and the Roman world. It 
LEN remained in occupation from the close of the first century BC to c. AD 200. 
Excavation exposed here a large warehouse, built around AD 50, and also 
two small tanks or dyeing vats used for preparing muslin, exported out- 
side India.*** It is significant that dyeing vats were found at several other 
sites in Tamil Nadu. Arikamedu was also a centre of bead making."?? 
The site shows four levels of successive structures,??? besides drains and 
ring wells.??! But it is really noted for the find of various types of Roman 
pottery and other Roman objects. Roman pottery includes the two-hand- 
led amphorae for containing oil or wine, and the smooth-surfaced wide 
jt dish with concentric bands of rouletted pattern for which it is called the 
a rouletted ware.*?* The Arretine ware, derived from the Latin place name 
1 Arezzo or Arretium, is the third Roman ware. It is a red-glazed, high 
| H quality pottery.” Other imported objects include Graeco-Roman gems, a 
| Hu red-ware Roman lamp and Roman glass bowls.??* Arikamedu ceased to be 
| ^ active after c. AD 200.**° Thereafter it was despoiled for bricks in the Mid- 
dle ages and later." Stray finds of Cola coins and fragments of Chinese 
celadon ware?" might suggest some occupation after c. AD 1000 (Fig. 23). 
Excavation at Nattamedu in South Arcot district yielded materials similar 


224 ыа. 225 Ibid., р. 21. 

226 For a detailed report see R.E.M. Wheeler with contributions by A. Ghosh and K, Deva, 
“1946: Arikamedu, an Indo-Roman Trading Station on the Coast of India", AI, no. 2, 
pp. 17-124. 

227 А], по. 2, p. 124. 228 Thid., р. 17. 229 Ibid. 
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Fic. 23. Arikamedu: southern section АК IV section E-7 after R.E.M. Wheeler, 
A. Ghosh and Krishna Deva, “Arikamedu: An Indo-Roman Trading Station 
on the East Coast of India", АЛ, no. 2, 1946, plate XVII. 


to those from Arikamedu. We find more than a dozen fragments of 
amphorae besides fine rouletted ware sherds.” Beads of semiprecious "n 
stones, paste and glass; and cylindrical glass-like objects in various colours HH 
were collected in the course of exploration.” Excavation shows it to be a | 
centre for the manufacture of glass beads and bangles, because crucibles, 


waste glass slag, etc., have been recovered.*"° The site was apparently an | 

early coastal trade centre that thrived at the beginning of the Christian il 
9. . • . . . . E id 

era.?!! There is no information about this site in subsequent times. Appa- | 


rently it was deserted after the second century AD ог so. 

Alagarai in Tiruchchirappalli district is situated on the northern bank of 
the Kaveri.**° Period I at the site seems to begin from the third century ВС. 
Itis marked by black-and-red ware, russet-coated ware, beads and bangles 
of shell, beads of glass, and terracotta objects. Structural activity is shown 
by disintegrated brickbats. No constructions are observed in Period II. An 
inscribed sherd of black-and-red ware belongs to the first century Ар.?*? 
The finds are too few to give itan urban label, but the settlement was aban- 
doned roughly by about the first century AD.™ However a few copper 


2385 H, Ritti, ed., op. cit., p. 9. ?39 1 AR. 1965-66, p. 25. 
` Os d. Ritti, ed., op. cit, p. 9. “АК, 1965-66, p. 25. 
21? TAR, 1963-64, p. 20. 243 Ibid., p. 21. 244 Ibid. 
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coins “ascribable to the early medieval period" were also found.*” Its 
‘early medieval culture’ is also marked by polished red ware, survivals of 
black-and-red ware, and glass and terracotta objects.*"" But the date of the 
‘early medieval’ is not indicated. Its last phase of habitation falls between 
early medieval and late Vijayanagara periods, and lacks structural activity." 

Kaveripattinam, the ancient port-capital of the early Colas, lies in Than- 
javur district. It figures prominently in the early Tamil texts. Its earliest 
remains belong to the first four centuries of the Christian era. They 
include black-and-red ware, rouletted ware and square copper coins of the 
early Colas.?'5 Several brick structures are found. In the first-second 
century AD a small water reservoir fed by a brick-built inlet channel from 
the Kaveri was constructed.??? A massive brick platform built on natural 
sand probably represented a wharf in the backwaters, where boats could 
be anchored to the wooden posts. The size of the bricks corresponds to 
that of those used at Nagarjunakonda during the Iksvaku регіоа. А 
Buddhist monastery comprising five rooms and a common veranda was 
also discovered?! The main building was erected in the fourth-fifth cen- 
tury and reconstructed later.?? A temple structure of late Cola times (с. 
tenth to twelfth centuries) was also found.?*The pre-temple phase shows 
only two terracotta ring wells.??! Kaveripattinam therefore had very little 
occupational activity of a secular type between c. 500 and 1000. It became 
a kind of religious centre in early medieval times. 

Uraiyur, the ancient capital of the Colas, lies in Tiruchchirappalli district 
in the Kaveri basin. Its earliest settlement is placed in first century BC- 
fourth century AD.?5 Besides black-and-red ware and russet-coated ware, 
we find rouletted ware and Arretine „аге 226 which show Roman contacts. 
Brick structures used as dyeing vats??? suggest that the site was connected 
with the production of textiles. A few inscribed potsherds of the first- 
second century AD were also found.”** The second period (fourth to sixth/ 
seventh century AD) shows structural remains, brickbats, rubbles, etc. Its 
main occupation seems to have ended in the fifth century AD on account of 
floods and waterlogging."? Nothing is known concretely about the 
remains between the fifth and the seventh century. 

Period Ш at Uraiyur is placed in c. eighth-fourteenth/fifteenth century. 
It is marked by the use of a crude, ill-fired red ware of the ‘late medieval 


245 Thid. 

946 T y. Mahalingam, Report on the Excavations in the Lower Kaveri Valley, p. 65. 

247 TAR, 1963-64, p. 21. 218 ГАК, 1964-65, p. 25. ?19 'AR. 1963-64, p. 20. 

250 ГАК, 1962-63, p. 13. 251 AR, 1964-65, p. 94. ?5? Ibid., р. 25. 
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period’, Although semiprecious stones, glass and metal ођје 
racotta figurines are found, two sherds of the Chinese сејадоп are? 
indicate that the site was occupied not earlier than c. AD 1000. There- 
fore in early medieval times Uraiyur seems to have been in a state of decay. 

Tirukkambuliyur in Tiruchchirappalli district is situated on the banks 
of the Kaveri, fifty-three km west of Tiruchchirappalli. Asa megalithic site 
it was settled by the users of the black-and-red ware.?! Its earliest histori- 
cal finds include red-ware deep bowls comparable to Kusana bowls of 
north Indian sites. Terracotta figurines, beads and bangles of glass, 
semiprecious stones, iron and copper objects and a few copper coins cons- 
ttute the other finds.*°* Its first period is placed in c. third century BC to 
c. third century AD.*°* The second period covers c. third-fourth centuries 
AD to ninth-tenth centuries AD.*™ In the fourth or the fifth century a huge 
brick granary divided into two compartments was built." Houses con- 
tained rows of granaries for grain, pulses and cereals. °° The date of the 
latter granaries is not indicated, although a double granary in which grain 
could be poured from the top is mentioned in the Sangam literature.?*? 
The huge double granary contained a bunch of silk threads in between its 
two walls.*°* It might suggest silk weaving or the association of the mer- 
chants or affluent people with the granary.?5? 

Although five to six centuries are assigned to the second period because 
of 1.5 to 1.8 metres thick deposit, ??" structural evidence does not take us 
beyond the fifth century AD or so. Red polished ware forms the dominant 
ceramic tradition. ??! Other antiquities reported from the site are poor. It 
is likely that the second period began in the third century AD and ended 
around the eighth century. Only in the third period, ninth-tenth to four- 
teenth-fifteenth centuries," we come across numerous glass bangles,*”* 
although glass objects appeared in the uppermost layers of Period II 
around the beginning of the third century AD.?"* It therefore seems that 
between the fifth century and the post-twelfth centuries Tirukkambaliyur 
had little of occupation. If we go by the evidence of pottery alone,”” it will 
appear that in the period from the thírd century BC to the third century 
AD the site was far better occupied than the following two periods. 

Korkai in Tirunelveli district is located at the mouth of the Tambraparni. 
An ancient port of the Pandyas, it is mentioned in the fragments of classical 


vs TAR 1965-66, p. 97. 261 ЈАК, 1961-62, p. 28. 
" Ibid. There seems to be some discrepancy between T.V. Mahalingam, Report on the 
Excavations in the Lower Kaveri Valley, and that which appears in /AR, 1961-62, p. 28. 
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geographers and in the Sangam literature as an important port of pearl 
fishing.?"? However the finds are not so impressive. They include a brick 
platform with a flight of steps and a soak-pit made of terracotta rings." 
Inscribed potsherds of about the first century AD are found. Inscribed 
pearl oysters indicate that Korkai was important for pearl fishing. 
Further, sherds with graffiti marks; copper and iron objects; perforated 
terracotta tiles; other terracotta objects and beads of crystal are found.?? 
All this connotes the urban character of Korkai, which may have gone out 
of occupation in the third century AD. 
£ Adiyamankottai in Dharmapuri district is reported to have continued 
occupation from the first century BC to the eighteenth century AD.??? Pot- 
Я tery, a brick structure, terracotta figurines, bangles of glass, iron objects, 
etc.,”*° are assigned to the period from the second to the seventh century 
QE AD, but whether these objects come from the earlier or the later part of the 
period is not stated. It is doubtful whether Adiyamankottai can be desig- 
nated a town on the basis of these remains. 

Perur in Coimbatore district shows continued occupation from the first 
to the tenth century AD and beyond. It began asa megalithic black-and-red 
ware site around the first century AD.?*! Its most important phase covers 
third to sixth centuries AD, which showa 1.60 metres thick deposit. Besides 
russet-coated painted ware, we geta new pottery — the blackish grey ware. 
We also find shell bangles;beads of glass, paste and gold. Terracotta beads 
я, and lamps аге also found??? The next time-bracket of sixth-ninth cen- 
ЖЛ turies shows only one metre thick deposit. But it has a wall of baked brick 

ТЫ and а covered stone-drain. Ву the tenth century the town attained the 
ЊУ sanctity of Chidambaram through its $ripatti$varasvami temple.?5* 
| E Poluvanpatti in Coimbatore district had a temple with inscriptions 
\ ол ascribable to the eleventh century. From these inscriptions we learn of a 
NN commercial кешешер located near the temple and looking after its 
maintenance.“ Excavation showed that the site was occupied since ‘early’ 
times and came to an end in the medieval period due to conflagration. A 
terracotta seal belonging to ‘early medieval times’ has been recovered, ?** 
but it is not even roughly dated in terms of centuries. Nor is there any evi- 
dence to show that before the eleventh century Poluvanpatti was an urban 
centre. 

Excavated sites in peninsular India show some interesting features. 
Kerala does not provide any instance of urbanization in early historic 
times. Even in Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu towns did not 
appear until the third-second centuries BC. 


?76 А, 1968-69, p. 32. 277 а, р. 33. px rbd: 
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Most urban centres were deserted in the third century AD. Their disap- 
pearance coincided with the end of the Indo-Roman trade and also of the 
Satavahana rule, as was also the case with the other peninsular towns in 
Maharashtra. A few towns continued to exist in the sixth-eighth centuries. 
In Tamil Nadu the Pallavas initiated temple construction in a big way in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. But till the last quarter of the tenth century 
‘temple towns’ did not develop much of trade and artisanal activities. 
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Literary and Epigraphic Sources on Urban Decline 


Inscriptional evidence shows the decline of trade and urbanism in Bengal. 

t Toshio Yamazaki has examined in depth fifteen copperplate inscriptions 

S atl (from Bangladesh), dealing with the sale of land in the fifth and sixth cen- 
4% turies.! They suggest two important developments in the history of trade 
d and towns. First, we notice the exclusion of artisans and merchants from 
the administration of the city after the sixth century. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries the city or the adhisthana formed the headquarters of a district. 
The district of Kotivarsa (visaya) contained an adhisthana whose administra- 
uve board or adhikarama included the chief merchant called the 
nagarasresthin, the chief trader called sarthaváha and the head of artisans 
called the prathamakulika. 'The mercantile, trading and artisanal elements 
were important enough to have a hand in the administration of the district 
town, and their consent to land transactions was considered necessary. No 
piece of land in the district could be sold unless the city board or the adhika- 
ET rana referred it to them. Yamazaki considers the adhikarana to be mainly 
» a court of law”, but it may also have performed other functions. In any case 
clay seals show that the adhisthanadhikarana existed in Vaishali, Gaya and 


n Varanasi.) They affirm the importance of artisanal and mercantile ele- 
қ, ments in certain Gupta towns, for they mention the guild of merchants 

у Ae and artisans (sresthi-kulika-nigama) and also that of merchants, caravan 
Turn ` leaders and artisans (Sresthi-sarthavaha-kulika-nigama). Literary evidence 


such as the one in the Mrcchakatika supplemented by the Gupta Smrtis (law- 
books) shows that merchants and craftsmen participated in the trials held 
at the adhisthanadhikarana.* But their participation in administration can- 
not be inferred from the Pala and Sena land grants. 

Grants of land by the kings and chiefs for religious purposes became a 
common practice in post-Gupta centuries, but generally urban artisans 
and merchants were not consulted in making grants. The Pala charters 
mentioned the visaya or the district in which the land or village was located 
and brought the grant to the notice of the officials and others. Even the 


IT, Yamazaki, "Some Aspects of Land-sale Inscriptions in Fifth and Sixth Century Ben- 
gal", Acta Asiatica, 43, Japanese Studies in Ancientand Medieval Indian History, Tokyo, 1982, 
pp. 17-36. 
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various strata of people living in the village from the brahmanas down to 
the candalas were duly informed. In many early charters the consent 
(matam) of all the officials, dignitaries and various classes of village inhabi- 
tants was sought for the grant, but neither in this context nor in the list of 
people who were informed of the grant do we hear of merchants, traders 
and artisans living in the headquarters of the visaya, not to speak of their 
participation in administration. This is intriguing. It can be explained only 
if we presuppose that trade and urbanism languished in the seventh-tenth 
centuries, and those concerned with commercial and artisanal activities 
ceased to count in matters of land transfers and in city administration. 
Therefore the non-mention of traders, merchants and artisans in sub- 
sequent land charters demonstrates the sharp decline of trade and 
urbanism. 

The second important development revealed by these fifteen cop- 
perplate land grants relates to the price of the land. Yamazaki notes that 
fora century the price of land did not change; in Kotivarsa district (visaya) 
it remained at three dindras (gold coins) per kulyavapa.® According to the 
grants the period of stability started in 443 and continued up to 543. Simi- 
larly in Varaka mandala the price of four dinàáras per kulyavapa continued 
for several decades in the sixth century. Prices remained stable district- 
wise.? Yamazaki rightly ascribed this phenomenon to the closed nature of 
the visayas." Evidently the presence of artisanal, mercantile and trading 
elements in the headquarters of Kotivarsa did not alter land prices in the 
countryside. Probably it influenced urban prices. Till the end of the Gupta 
period artisans and traders were active in some parts of the country. In 
subsequent centuries the role of those who exchanged goods between one 
area and the other was reduced to the minimal, and the importance of the 
trading, mercantile and artisanal elements was very much eroded. This 
seems to have been the general situation between 650 and 950 in the 
major portion of the country. 

Urban decline in Gupta times can be inferred from the forecasts made 
in the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira, an astrologer who lived in the last 
quarter of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century. He appears to 
be a keen observer of towns, regions, localities and various peoples.’ He 


must have based his prophecies regarding them on his own experience or 


on that of the astrologers immediately preceding him. He stated that 


Ibid. быа. 7 Ibid. 

8 Varāhamihira’s Brhat Samhita, ed. and tr., M. Ramakrishna Bhat, pt. I, Introd , p. xi, attri- 
butes AD 505 to the author in a general manner. See A.M. Shastri, India as Seen in the 
Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, p. 16. 

9A good discussion of the geographical data in Varahamihira is to be found in A.M. Shas- 
tri, op. cit., ch. 2. 
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12 


10 y ? Kasi," Girivraja or Rajgir, and Tām- 


Taxila,” Mathura,  Ujjayini, 
ralipti'* will be either destroyed or fall on evil days. Prophecies are also 
Я made regarding the destruction of Tripura!’ (identical with Tripuri ог 
Tewar in Madhya Pradesh) and of Vanayasi!® in Karnataka. Mithila!’ and 
Simhapura!'5 were assigned the same destiny. On the basis of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana Mithila is identical with Janakpur,” 19 now located in the terai of 
Nepal. But we have no archaeological information about this city which 
was called Videhanagari. The prophecy of Varahamihira suggests that it 
decayed after Gupta times, as is the case with most early historic towns 
situated in the plains close to the Himalayan foothills. In a late Jain text 
; Vividhakalpa $їйта Mithila is described as a Jain place of pilgrimage 
ЖЗ (tirtha),”° just as several other towns in decline became places of religious 
| importance. Simhapura is identified either with a town in Saurashtra ог 
Ky with one located at a distance of eighty-five miles towards Kashmir.?! But 
У since residents of Simhapura аге docketed with Abhiras, Daradas and 
Barbaras, the town was possibly situated in western India. 
Varahamihira also states that the people of Gonarda will be afflicted.” 
Gonarda was situated between Ujjayini and Vidisha.” Further, the 
astrologer predicts the destruction of the city of А1аКа‚?* which though 
romanticized by Kalidasa, may have been situated on the bank of the 
Alakananda.” In any case in the course of his predictions Varahamihira 
speaks of the destruction or affliction of many towns; this process certainly 
ge struck his imagination forcefully. The end of Prayaga and Avanti (pre- 
aT sumably identical with Ujjain) is apparently prophesied. 26 Destruction of 
towns and cities including that of capital cities is predicted in various con- 
Eme texts. It is stated that if mares, camels, buffaloes, cows and cow-elephants 
give birth to freaks or twins, unless they are separated from their herd and 
ls ! HOU to other countries, they will destroy their own herds, owners and 
towns." We also hear of the destruction of the capital or cities if the sun 
appears in the form of an arch.”* 


10 Brhat Samhita, X. 8. 1 Ibid., IV. 26. 12 Ibid., X. 15, cf. XI. 56. 
VIAE V. 72. Ма. X. "iis V. 39. 
16 hundra- -āþarāntya-śŭlika-vanavāsi-dravida-sāmudrān. Ibid., The term vanavást is 

rendered as forest dweller by M.R. Bhat (op. cit., p. 103), but it EE duds forthe Kadamba 
capital. 

17 Ibid., X. 14. !5 Ibid., У. 42. !? Ibid., 1. 48-49. 

20V К. Mathur, Aitshasik Sthandvali (in Hindi), pp. 745-46. ?! Ibid., p. 963. 

22 Brhat Samhita, IX. 13. . 23 A.M. Shastri, op cit., p. 109. 

24 Brhat Samhita, XI. 58. УК. Mathur, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

?6 Brhat Samhita, X1. 35. 

27 Brhat Samhita, XLVI, 53-55. nagaram sváminam yutham anyathā tu vinásayet ... 

28 ад. TII. 31, cf. XLVI. 7. 
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Several forecasts refer to the seize and destruction of capital cities. If 
Agastya is tiny he causes the seize of the city (pura-rodha).?? When a planet 
called Paura is overpowered by another of the same description, kings 
defending their towns would kill others in the same situation. A halo 
observed in the first four lunar days of a fortnight destroys brahmanas, 
ksatriyas, vai$yas and $üdras, if observed on the fifth-seventh days it 
destroys trade guilds, towns and royal treasure (sreni-pura-kosanám); on 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh days it harms the king; on the twelfth it 
causes a town to be beseiged; on the thirteenth it leads to a mutiny in the 
army; on the fourtcenth it causes danger to the queen and, on the fif- 
teenth, to the monarch himself.?! These passages concern political 
upheavals, particularly the revolt in the soldiery, leading to the fall of the 
city and its ruler. Whatever might be the cause several prognastications 
concern the destruction of cities/towns and their inhabitants. The Brhat 
Samhità also predicts the ruin of those who lived on the banks of the 
Indus,” Yamuna,?* Sarayu, Son," Kaveri and Narmada.» Although clas- 
sical towns were generally situated on river banks, the prophecy might 
include many rural settlements as well. 

Some general prophecies suggest the destruction of the townspeople. 
For instance, at sunrise a thunder marked by the harsh cries of birds facing 
the sun destroys judges or administrators, kings, wealthy persons, war- 
nors, women, traders and courtesans. In the first watch of the day it 
destroys goats, sheep, $üdras and city dwellers; in the second king's ser- 
vants and brahmanas; in the third, merchants and clouds; and in the 
fourth, thieves.?? In this context we also hear of the destruction of vile per- 
sons, crops, groups of goblins, horses and elephants and of marching 
kings, but the lists of those (including city dwellers) who face destruction 
from the hurricane leave little doubt that most people affected by the hur- 
ricane were residents of capital cities. 

In keeping with what he predicts about the fate of towns Varahamihira 
repeatedly refers to bad days befalling artists, artisans and merchants. He 
does not specify whether these were townsmen, but other sources show 
that they conglomerated in towns. In connection with Mercury’s (Budha) 
transit he states that merchants, physicians, sailors, water products such as 
pearls, conch-shells, etc., and horses will come to grief.*’ Reference to 


?9 «bia. XII. 20. 
30 Ibid., XVII. 8. paure paurena haté раитаћ pauràn nrpàn vinighnanti, 
А Ibid., XXXIV. 19-20. 3? Ibid., V. 66, 80. 33 Ibid., У. 37. 
Ibid., V. 65. 35 Ibid., v. 64. 
36 Ibid., XXXIX.2. ark-odaye'adhikarantka-nrpa-dhant-yodh-dnigana vanig-vesyah, āprahar- 
ame" j-àvikam-uphanyà-cchüdra-pauràmsca. Also see XXXIX. 3. 
37 Ibid., VIL. 6. 
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water products means that pearl and conch-shell industry, in which both 
artisans and merchants were engaged, suffered. Rāhu is held responsible 
for many evil influences. If his course causes an eclipse in the month of 
Caitra (March-April), it would affect Vedic scholars, painters, writers, 
musicians, prostitutes, gold dealers and people of Pundra, Orissa, Kekaya 
and А$таКа.®® It is further stated that Saturn's movements will bring trou- 
bles to wanton women, writers, painters and painted vessels, bards, spies, 
couriers, charioteers or story-tellers, sailors, actors, musicians, etc.” We 
are told that certain movements of Saturn destroy not only horses, horse- 


- men, poets, physicians and ministers but also dancers, actors, musicians, 
„ч singers, instrumentalists, the wicked and hunters.” Victims in these lists 
(1120 comprises various types of entertainers and professionals who lived іп 
hi towns. Varahamihira frequently speaks of the evil days or destruction of 
||| go artisans, who include dyers,"! barbers, potters, tailors and elephant-catch- 
\ М? ers; according to him harlots and the people of Kosala** also face misfor- 
NN "n tunes. In the same manner brewers (saundika) and carriage makers are also 
affected. | 


If we analyse the list of humble employments and occupations prepared 
by S.K. Maity on the basis of the Br/iat Samhita?? and exclude cultivators, 
cowherds and shepherds from it, we find that Varahamihira forbodes 
calamity for nearly two dozen occupations belonging to artisans. They 
include bleachers, distillers, painters, well diggers or miners, soldiers, 


jM | physicians, grocers, actors, singers and dancers. Of course thieves, rob- 
ud i bers, gamblers, and prostitutes are also enlisted. All those bedevilled by 
fs, bad luck seem to be typical townspeople; the most affected ones are physi- 
qU cians who are frequently referred to.** If physicians suffer most it would 
[n certainly affect the health of the people. In contrast to the nearly two 
бару dozen artisans and others who face misfortune, only magicians, jugglers, 
[uz | singers, soldiers, perfumers, servants and thieves аге promised pros- 
perity.*? 


That industrial workers or craftsmen were adversely affected can be 
inferred from an examination of another list of Maity.*® While there are 


38 Ibid., V. 74. 
39 Ibid., X. 10. citrasthe pramaddyjana-lekhaka-citrajna-citrabhandani, svatau magadha-cara- 


düla-sita-potaplava-nat-ádyàh. The term pramadájana is rendered as women by M.R. Bhat, but 
itis better taken as wanton women. 


40 Brhat Samhita, X. 3. 
^! Ibid. X. 5. The term rajaka is translated as both dyer and washerman by M.R. Bhat. 
A?Tbid. X. 9. haste náfnta-cakrika-caura-bhisak-$ucikà. dvipagrahàh, bandhakyah kausalaka 


málákàrásca pidyante. 
55S. K. Maity, Economic Life of Northern India in the Gupta Period (cir. Ар 300-550), p. 195. 
H Ibid. 55 а. *®Ibid., р. 193. 
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eight forecasts of prosperity for oil-millers, carpenters and artisans in gen- 
eral, there are eleven forecasts of bad times for smiths, carpenters, distil- 
lers, and artisans in general." It is significant that smiths who were 
engaged in various types of metallurgical work involving the:production 
of ironware for home use and long-distance trade are shown in a bad 
plight. Thus the general trend deducible from the relevant prophecies is 
one of adversity for craftsmen, professionals and other townsmen. 

That traders or merchants will be destroyed or face adversity appears in 
many passages. Again and again they are listed along with gamblers,** 
prostitutes? and physicians." Sometimes the types of merchants, who 
meet destruction are specified, and the articles they trade are enumerated. 
It is stated that dealers in juices and such commodities as salt and jaggery 
will come to grief.?! We are also told that a sojourn of Saturn will cause 
trouble to vaisyas, gamblers, traders and warehouses.” Several verses pre- 
dict destruction of traders (запћаџаћа) and merchants (vanik) along with 
others.** Prophecies made in the Brhat Samhita about industrial products, 
objects of merchandise, trade, traders and shopkeepers, and also those 
made about the market prices of staple goods, raw materials, foodgrains, 
finished goods and essential commodities,” suggest that mercantile pur- 
suits suffered. At one place forecasts for abundance are made for gold and 
minerals,” but at other places shortage is predicted for gold, salt, oil, 
sugar, ghee, honey and acquatic products in general.*® Of these gold 
would be used in jewellery or in large transactions, but oil and salt would 
be essential for day-to-day living. The short supply of these objects would 
reduce internal exchange to a minimum. References to rising prices 
suggest an impetus to merchants, but there are more allusions to fair and 
low prices.” Low prices? for corn would not benefit traders and mer- 
chants. 

Furthermore, although some verses of the Brhat Samhità predict profit 
for sellers of animals, ironware merchants, dealers in corn, roots, fruits, 
honey, ghee, wollen cloth, saffron, conch-shells, corals, pearls, gold, silver, 
weapons, etc., such references аге not more than а dozen.?? But refer- 
ences to damage to salt and jaggery, warehouses, traders, sellers of liquids, 
sailors and navigators and others, guilds of merchants, head merchants 
and merchants in general are about two dozen.” The balance sheet clearly 
shows mercantile loss. The prophecies of Varahamihira abound in 
drought, disease, fires, famines, etc.5! A very long list of natural calamities 


1 Ibid. 48 Brhat Samhita, X. 6. 49 Ibid., X. 8. 50 Ibid., V. 41, X. 17. 
3! Ibid., X. 8. 52 Ibid., X. 6-7. 53 Ibid., IV. 13, У. 40. 
515.К. Maity, op. cit., рр. 194-95. 55 Ibid., p. 193, 56 тыа. 
57 Ibid., pp. 194-95. 58 Ibid., p. 195. 5? Ibid. p. 194. © Ibid. 


9! Brhat Samhita, X1. 
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is available, and they are mentioned at 146 places."* He foretells that far- 
mers would face troubles although in the same breath he speaks of good 
crops and prosperity in the country? М.К. Bhat, the editor and trans- 
lator, attributes the adversity of farmers to fall in the prices of food- 
grains,"* but the real reason could be rise in taxes. Good crops and abun- 
dance of food frequently occur in predictions, particularly those relating 
to the movements of comets.” In all Maity has counted twenty-nine refer- 
ences to abundance of food in contrast to five of its scarcity." Portents of 
prosperity and happiness of the people occur in thirty-six references and 
those which signal bad days in general appear in twenty-seven refer- 
ences." These references seem to cover the people as a whole. But even 
here occasions for ill luck are outnumbered by those for good luck. Over- 
all, it is highly significant that ill luck should be in store for artisans, mer- 
chants, professionals, trade and towns. 

Varahamihira generally predicts growth of crops in the chapter entitled 
sasyajatakam, wherein he also refers to their destruction or being infested 
with pest."* But, by and large, the Brhat Samhita speaks of the decline of 
towns, trade and traders and also of crafts and craftsmen. S.K. Maity, who 
has made a thorough study of the evil influences resulting from the fortu- 
ous and pernicious combinations of stars and planets in this astrological 
text, finds “Varahamihira’s references to poverty, commercial failure, 
family ruin”, etc., to be “so numerous" as to make the “economic condition 
of many people" in the Gupta period "very precarious"."? The Brhat 
Samhita therefore broadly confirms the archaeological evidence on urban 
decline in Gupta times. Significantly enough the text foretells the fall of 
the Sivis, Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas” but not that of the Guptas. Since 
its prophecies regarding the end of those tribal/oligarchical states reflect 
realities, its prophetic references to urban decline could not have been far 
from actualities in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The Kavyas are more concerned with court life, and hence do not reflect 
the widespread decay of towns. Nevertheless a few literary texts contain 
faint echoes. Vàlmiki's description of Ayodhya when Rama left for exile 
gives clear hints about the condition of a deserted town. Apart from the 
absence of the din and bustle of a busy life, we find that carts and chariots 
do not ply in the streets, sacrifices are not performed, and commodities 
are not adorned with flowers and garlands to attract customers. The shops 
are devoid of merchants, who feel worried on account of the end of their 
trade." We learn that very few shops and markets are open, and the 


625 К. Maity, op. cit, p. 197. 63 Brhat Samhita, IV. 9. 61 Ibid., pt, I, p. 35. 
65 Ibid., XI; also see pp. 146-151. 96S. К. Maity, ор. cit., p. 196. 97 Ibid. 
98 Brhat Samhita, XLI. 695. К. Maity, op. cit., p. 190. 70 Brhat Samhita, XI. 59. 


7) Ram. Ayodhyakanda, ch. 71, 19-43. 
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merchants do not know what to do.” Ayodhya faces a similar plight in the 

Raghuvamsa, after the death of Rama. Its roads and streets, palaces and 

water tanks, and gardens and orchards are deserted, and the town goddess 

bemoans her Еаге. 3 The Raghuvamsa belongs to Gupta times although the 

Ramayana could be of an earlier period. However the description of a pros- 

perous Ujjayini by Kalidasa is not matched by material remains.’ The 

Vayu Purana refers to а curse which made Varanasi desolate.” Again, the 

Bhavisayattakahá, a work of the ninth century,’° describes a town which is 

rich but deserted."? These bits of information do not add up to much, but 

the archaeological evidence backed by foreign accounts clearly demonstrate 

de-urbanization in Gupta and post-Gupta times. Naturally a case for third 

urbanization has been made out." Speaking of the age of Imperial Kanauj 

(from the beginning of the eighth century to the end of the tenth century), 

U.N. Ghoshal rightly holds that because ofthe preponderance of the rural 

element in Indian life the literature of the period does not make any spe- 

cial reference to the type of the city-bred man of fashion (nagaraka), so well 

described in the Kàmasütra of Vatsyayana; on the contrary the Kuttanimatam 

of Damodaragupta (seventh century) provides a remarkably full and vivid 

picture of a typical country squire.?? 
The Nisitha Cürni, a Jain commentary of the seventh century in Prak- 

rit," mentions several towns.?! But those located in the east, north and 

north-west appear in ancient stories or legends; only towns in the west and 

Deccan belong to the seventh century.? ~ i 
The two eighth-century Prakrit texts Samardiccha Kaha by Haribhadra | 

Suri and Kuvalayamala by Udyotana Suri,® refer to towns and overseas 

trade.** But their value becomes suspect for several reasons. Their thematic 

strata have not been fixed. What they really seem to convey in the eighth 

century may refer to earlier times. According to Winternitz more than the 


7? Ibid., 114-13. 75 Raghħuvamśa, ХУІ, 9-93. 
74 Niharranjan Ray, АЈ, nos. 18-19, 1962-63, p. 227. 
Bn R. Paul, Cultural History from the Vayu Ритапа, pp. 329-30. The curse was given by 
Nikumbha, an attendant of Siva. 1 
16 C D. Dalal and P.D. Gune, ed., Bhavisayattakahá by Dhanapála, p. 3. J. Jolly suggests tenth í 
century, but the argument of Muni Jinavijayaji suggests ninth century. | 
77 Bhavisyattakahà, IV. 8. 


T 
*B.D. Chattopadhyaya, "Urban Centres in Early Medieval India: An Overview", Situating i 
Indian History: For Sarvepalli Gopal. | 


79 HCIP, IV, p. 382. 80 Madhu Sen, A Cultural Study of the Nifitha Сати, рр. 8-9. 
81 Ibid., Appendix В. 
82 Ibid. pp. 10-11. 83 M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, M, p. 479, fn. 1. 


5  hinakoo Yadav, Samardicchakaha Ek Samskrtik Adhyayan (in Hindi), pp. 19-35, 167-71; Jag- 
dishchandra Jain, Prakrit Sahitya Ка Itihàs (in Hindi), pp. 362-66, 371-73. Also see V.S. Agrawala, 
"A Cultural Note on the Kuvalayamálà" in Kuvalayamála, A.N. Upadhye, ed., pt. 2, pp. 115-24. 
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Buddhists the Jains took pains to appropriate to themselves all the favour- 
ite popular themes from brahmanical and general Indian literature. He 
adds that Haribhadra, the author of the Samardicca Каћа, took the main 
theme from earlier sources.*° The author of the Kuvalayamálà also heavily 
borrowed from earlier sources. We find that many names of towns and 
foreign countries mentioned in this text were really current and important 
in earlier times. The inclusion of Ayodhya, which looms so large in it," can 
be explained only on the basis of its old glory, for it had lost its importance 
in the eighth century. Ratnadvipa (somewhere in South-East Asia) and 
Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra), which appear as places of sea voyage for trade in 
the Vasudevahindi of about the sixth century or of an even earlier дате,“ 
find place in the Brhatkathasloka Samgraha.9? In fact the Vasudevahindi is 


S У the earliest expanded Jain version of the Brhatkathà of Gunadhya,” a 
Hh NA work of the second-third centuries. Sea voyages to Ratnadvipa and 
[М po ~ Suvarnadvipa are mentioned not only in the Зататасса Каћа but also in 
E the Brhatkathà Kosa of Harisena,?! which could be a Sanskrit text of the 


eleventh century.?* Though the stories of voyages to distant lands includ- 
ing Simhaladvipa, Katahadvipa, etc., are repeated in texts the archaeolo- 
gical evidence for trade with South-East Asia between the fourth and the 
tenth century is very weak. 

Taxila, Sravasti, Ayodhya, Pataliputra, Ujjayini and Pratisthana or 
Paithan appear as important towns in the Kuvalayamala.” In addition to 


481 these Champa, Mithila, Kausambi Sravasti, Hastinapura and Вата 
„у! appear as important towns in the Samardicca Каћа,“ but leaving aside 

ы Mithila, which cannotbe identified and appears as a town in the Ramayana 

4l у of Valmiki, archaeological and other sources show that these towns were 
|; in a state of decay in the eighth century. In the Samaráicca Каћа some 
| n | towns are called city states,” which label could fit those towns that issued 
nos coins between 200 BC and AD 200. No town did this in the eighth century 


orin the following two centuries. Nor is there any other indication to show 
that city states existed in the early medieval period. 
The term suvanna used by Haribhadra Suri” recalls the prevalence of gold 


2 Winternitz, op. cit, p. 486. 86 Ibid., p- 523. 81 Kuvalayamala, pt. 1, p. 199. 
ларга ааш; op. cit., р. 329. 89 Ibid., p. 335. 90 Ibid., pp. 328-29. 
Jhinakoo Yadav, op. cit., p. 168. . 92 f. Jagdishchandra Jain, op. cit., p. 332. 


93 ; ~ а 
Jagdishchandra Jain, ор. cit., pp. 362-66, 373; Kuvalayamala, pt. I, p. 199. (descriptions) 
of Ayodhya); pt. 2, Introd., pp. 54, 57. 


91 Thinakoo Yaday, op. cit., pp. 19-34. 
95 Altogether forty-four towns are described in Kuvalayamálà. Prem Suman Jain, 


Kuvalayamála Ка Samskrtik Adhyayan (in Hindi), pp. 62-74. But their descriptions are based on 
ancient traditions. 


96 Ibid., p. 161. 
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coins in Kusana and Gupta times, for finds of gold coins belonging to 600- 
1000 are almost absent. The term алата used at several places in the 
Ѕататӣісса Каћа“ does not occur in contemporary inscriptions from 
Rajasthan, but in other areas it is found in Gupta period inscriptions.?* 
Similarly the term Лагзарапа in the same text commonly occurs in early his- 
torical sources but not in the records of early medieval India.” 

~ It seems that the Jain texts of the eighth century recall in some ways the 
same kind of mercantile milieu as is found in the Buddhist avadána texts 
of the third-fourth centuries. This is not to argue that all trade stopped in 
the eighth. century. Of course some trade went on in costly, prestigious, 
luxury goods, meant for the use of chiefs, princes, and heads of mathas, 
temples, monasteries, etc. Trade in ivory, precious stones, and, above all, 
in horse" seems to have been important. But evidence for concentration 
of handicrafts in non-agriculturist settlements is meagre in Jain texts. 
None the less the Jain texts of the eighth century throw light on the emerg- 
ing feudal робу!" and the growing importance of the pilgrimages 
(tirthas), ? which were coming up in many old towns. 

Several texts on architecture, compiled around 1000 or after give less 
importance to towns and far more importance to villages. This is true of 
the Mayamata, which devotes ninety-four verses to the layout of the town 
and 130 verses to the layout of the village.!?? This disproportion is mag- 
nified in the Manasara, which, though compiled around the fifteenth/six- 
teenth century, contains material of the seventh-eighth centuries. The 
traits of a village or gramalaksana discussed in chapter 9 of the Manasara 
account for 269 verses in contrast to the layout of the town or the 
nagaravidhàna (chapter 10) which contains only fifty-eight verses. ®t But as 
shown earlier, the distinction between the village and the town is not 
sharp. Fort scems to dominate the scene. Provision is made for the fortifi- 
cation of several types of villages. The nagaravidhana specifies only | 


9 Ыа., р. 162 

98 - > х 

.. B.D. Chattopadhyaya, “Markets and Merchants in Early Medieval Rajasthan”, Social 
Science Probings, 11, 1985, 414. However the term dinár is mentioned in the Lokaprakása of 
Ksemendra and in Kalhana's Rájatarangini. In the latter it denotes coins of gold, silver and | 
соррег. 

Ibid, p. 414, fn. 5 | 


10 ` р < С, 
" Chitralekha Gupta, "Horse Trade in North India: Some Reflections on Socio- 

Economic Life", Journal of Ancient Indian History, XIV, 1983-84, pp. 186-206. 

it! Jagdishchandra Jain, op. cit., p. 372; Jhinakoo Yadav, op, cit., pp. 53-56. 

102 lagdishchandra Jain, op. cit., p. 373. 
103 Ma amata, Première Partie, Edition Critique, Traduction et Notes, Bruno Dagens, 
Pondichéry, 1970, Introd., p. 4; also see chs. 9 and 10. 

10i The nagaravidhdna is also called nagaralaksana (X.1) and nagaravinydsalaksana (X. 55). 

105 Мапагата, IX: 71. 


| 
| 
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eight types of towns,"? but the various types of forts (durga) taken 
together number sixteen. However commercial cities are also walled,'® 
* and even some forts contain shops and merchants. 

Significantly enough, nagara assumes a primarily political character in 
the Мапазата. It is to be founded by the king, and its size varies according 
to the rank of the king/prince because it is primarily his residence and seat 
of power. On this basis as many as nine grades of kings are arranged in 
hierarchical order. Arranged in the ascending order they are: i) astragra- 
hin, it) praháraka, iii) pattabhaj, iv) mandalesa, v) pattadhara, vi) pārsnika, 

р vit) narendra, viii) maharája, and ix) cakravartin. 109 A: nagara is graded by the 
rank of the prince or the vassal who resides in it and not by the extent of 
{1% its artisanal and commercial activities. All this suggests a new phenome- 
non in which military and political dimensions overshadow the artisanal 
|| УМ and commercial aspects of the town. 
js The rise of the skandhavara, which is frequently mentioned in the land 
$у. charters of the early medieval epoch, is also a new phenomenon. This set- 
у tlement did not have the same character as the early historic town. А skan- 
dhavara is defined in the Мапазата as a place which is located close to a 
river and is furnished with gardens, royal edifices and many riverside resi- 
dential houses.''® This obviously refers to a seat of power with permanent 
structure, and the definition will not cover improvised victory military 
camps which appear as skandhàvára in many inscriptions. In addition to 
the skandhavara, various other types of non-agriculturist settlements such 
; as forts (durga) and towns (nagara) are defined in the Мапазата!!! but most 
n: definitions ignore artisanal and commercial elements. 
its Hsüan Tsang refers to cities in which streets were lined with shops; 
[5 butchers, fishermen, dancers, executioners, scavengers, etc., lived outside 
diag) the city in its suburbs. He also speaks of the walls and inner gates of the vil- 
T lages.''* But the overall impression left by his account is one of decline, 
particularly of towns in northern India. We have referred to his observa- 
tions which corroborate the state of decline revealed by excavations at 
numerous urban centres associated with Buddhism. All the ‘Buddhist’ 
towns situated not far away from the foothills of the Himalayas were 
found to be in a deserted state by him. Sravasti, Kapilavastu, Ramagrama, 


106 Р.К. Acharya considers rajadhani, парата, pura, nagari, kheta, kharvata, kubjaka, and pat- 
lana as eight classes of towns. Architecture of Manasara, Preface, р. xxvi. These are discussed 
in X. 19-21. 


107 cbira, vahinimukha, sthaniya, dronaka, samviddha or varddhaka, kolaka, nigama and skan- 
dhavara are the main eight types of forts. Ibid., Preface, p. xxvi. Also see X. 21-53. 


108 T id., X. 19-21. 109 Ibid., X. 1-31. 

110 Mänasära, X. 43. nadyádikananopetam bahutira janālayam, rājamandirasamyuktam skan- 
dhavaramudahrtam. 

Па. X. 112 Si.Yu-Ki, I, pp. 73-74. 
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and Kusinagara come under this category. Archaeological information 
has been provided about all the towns except Ramagrama. Hsuan Tsang 
states that the kingdom of Ramagrama has been waste and desolate for 
many years, and that its towns are decayed and the inhabitants few.'!* This 
territory lay not far from Kapilavastu, and was separated from the king- 
dom of the Sakyas by the Rohini river. Similarly the observations of Hsüan 
Tsang clearly imply the decline of Gaya, which was an important ancient 
city. He states: “This town is naturally strong (crags and precipices). It has 
but few inhabitants; there are about 1000 families of Brahmans оп1у...”!!! 
However the habitation area of the ancient town needs to be properly 
identified and excavated. 

In the upper Doab Hsiian Tsang speaks of a region called Srughna. 
Located 400 li north-east of Thanesar, it was bounded on the east by the 
river Ganga and on the north by high mountains.” Hsüan.Tsang states 
that the capital, about 20 li in circuit, lay on the western side of the river 
Yamuna and was in ruins.''® The ruins of the town at Sugh near Jagadhari 
in Haryana have been identified with the ancient city of Srughna. The 
limited excavations here in early sixties revealed that the city had declined 
around AD 300. Overall, the account of Hsüan Tsang shows that in the 
seventh century towns in north India were declining. 

The Arab geographers of the ninth-tenth and subsequent centuries, 
who were more familiar with western India, refer to towns in that part but 
point out their fewness in the country as a whole. Merchant Sulaiman (AD 
851) states that the greater part of India is without towns though large and 
fortified towns are found in every part of China.!'* Ibn al Fakih Hamdani, 
who compiled his book Kitabul Buldan in AH 903 (AD 1497-98), notes that 
unlike China, which has large towns, India does not have towns.!!5 He adds 
that China is a more populated country and its towns are large and well pre- 
served.!!? These observations might be exaggerated, but taken along with 
those of Hsüan Tsang and Al-biruni they broadly corroborate the decay 
and disappearance of towns as disclosed by the archaeological evidence. 


! 5 bid., II, p. 26. ыа. H, p. 113. 


5 
AE Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, 1, p. 137. 
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Ibid., p. 318. Five 2 make one mile. 

Ferrand, Relations des Voyages et Texts Geographiques Arabes, Persans et Turko — Relatifs a 
l’ Extreme — Orient du Ville au XVIIIe siecles, 2 vols. Paris, 1913-14, 63 n. Quoted in History and 
Culture of the Indian People, ed. R.C. Majumdar, IV, p. 397, fn. 167. 

VISTAS Fariq, Arab Literature Men Kadim Hindustan (in Urdu), p. 23. I owe this reference 
to Dr. H.C. Verma. The text entitled Kitab was edited by de Goeje, Leyden, 1885. 

119 Muinuddin Ahmad Nadir, Hindustan Arabon Ki Nazar Men, 1, pp. 156-58. From an 
abridged edition of the text we learn that the cities in India are wider and those in China are 
populous. This text entitled Mukhtasar Kitabul Buldan (Leiden, AH, 1302) has been kindly 
consulted for me by Professor Qeyamuddin Ahmad. 
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By comparing Al-biruni's list of towns in northern and western India 
with that of Kusana and pre-Kusana towns, К.А. Asharfyan points out 
that the transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages was marked by the 
disappearance of many ancient towns. Those which survived suffered 
decline and underwent a gradual transformation of their socio-economic 
structure. Asharfyan identifies twenty-two important pre-Kusana 
towns, which cover not only northern India but also parts of central and 
western India according to our scheme. These are (in the alphabetical 


order): 
; Ayodhya, Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, Hastinapura, Indraprastha, 
if Kapilavastu, Kapisa, Kausambi, Kusinara, Lampaka, Mathura, Patala, 
VUE Pataliputra, Rajagrha, Sanchi, Sarnath, Sravasti, Taxila, Tàmralipti, 
Ujjayini, Vaishali and Varanasi. 
р! 
рх Mute te e a с Я 
IN у The list includes three towns, Lampaka, Patala and Taxila, falling 
ог zi e Р . SER A 5 с Е . 
me i within the territorial limits of Pakistan which has not been considered in 
у . 
NS our study. On the other hand some other important towns such as 


Champa, Erana, Sringaverapur, Vidisha (Besnagar) can be added to this 
list, thus making it twenty-six. Out of these, only five towns, namely 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Pataliputra, Ujjain, and Varanasi appear in Al- 
biruni’s text.'?! Most of these existed as religious centres, which, as will be 
shown later, developed when towns lost their urban character. Thus the 


gn process of the decline and disappearance of ancient towns is very clear. 
TNT Ashrafyan accepts the view that Ahicchatra, Bharukaccha, Champa, 
T Dasapura, Kanyakubja or Kanauj, Padmavati, Prayaga, Purushapura, 
E Sakala, and Valabhi appeared as towns in the Kusana-Gupta period." 
| ; But half of these were really рге-Кизапа towns. Whatever be their date of 
| ји origin, Ahicchatra, Dasapura, Padmavati, and Sakala are not mentioned in 
Wd Al-beruni's India. According to Asharfyan a study of the list of Al-biruni’s 
id 
Es 120 


"The Ancient and Medieval Towns of India: The Problem of Continuity", Paper sub- 
mitted to the Symposium on Transition from Ancient to Medieval Periods held under the 
auspices of the Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi, 1985, unpublished. 
Ashrafyan has also published a book Medieval Towns of India, Moscow, 1983, but I have not 
consulted this book. 

1214 Dberuni's India, Edward C. Sachau, ed., London, 1914, vol. I, pp. 198-206. Al-biruni 
uses the terms ‘town’, ‘city’, ‘fortress’ or ‘capital’ in several cases. He also uses the term ‘village’ to 
describe some places. But while mentioning places occurring on routes from Капаиј to the east, 
south-east, south-west, north-northwest, and west he does not specify their identity. For 
instance, Khajuraho is called both town and capital, Gwalior and Kalanjar are called fortresses 
(I, p. 202). Several places including the town Bihat lying on the eastward route from Kanauj 
cannot be identified. Kanauj and Thanesar seem to be two important towns (I, p. 199). 

122 This view was advanced by V. Zunderman at the International Conference on 
Kushans at Dushanbe in 1969. 


123 КА. Ashrafyan, ор. cit. 
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northern towns known irom ancient Indian sources shows that ancient 
towns had either disappeared or were in a state of decline.” 

It will be seen that Indian literary evidence for urban decline in Gupta 
and post-Gupta times is not strong. Naturally those obsessed with the 
glories of ancient India or the unchanging character of its socio-economic 
pattern may harpon this point. But indigenous literature is mainly courtly 
in nature, and as such its authors do not show much awareness of social 
and economic changes. An important event such as Alexander's invasion 
is not noticed by Indian writers, but that does not minimise its historicity. 
On the other hand indigenous texts are not totally bereft of references to 
urban decline. What is far more important, inscriptions and foreign 
accounts broadly corroborate the decline indicated by excavations. 
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Nature of Early Medieval Monastic Settlements 


Material remains of early medieval levels, when compared with those 
from early historic layers, appear to be generally non-urban in character. 


ыу We сап easily make these comparisons at those sites which continue to be 

i No occupied beyond the sixth century. Phases of material culture at the same 

fy bX, site are not difficult to compare. But material remains of old urban sites 

Цеа z can also be compared with those from large settlements founded in Gupta 

9 and post-Gupta times at new spots. The signs of desertion and diminution 
р 


; of towns can be identified archaeologically. If congested constructions 
with streets, drains, tools, refined pottery, sophisticated and small-sized 
terracottas, granaries, varied artefacts, coins, coin moulds, etc., indicate 
urbanism, their paucity or absence can legitimately be regarded as a 
symptom of its decay. 

The lack of urban elements in Gupta levels has been shown earlier at 


"T numerous sites. Here we may consider the nature of material remains 
TT found in early medieval Buddhist monasteries on which we have better 
f information from excavations. Buddhist establishments with stupas, tem- 

! 


ples and, above all, monasteries found in Bangladesh, Bihar, Orissa and 
| eastern Uttar Pradesh show constructions with drains, streets, etc., in 
| l Gupta and post-Gupta times,' which suggests some density of population, 
\ particularly of monks, their attendants and devotees. A similar type of 
population comprising priests, their servants and various temporary and 
permanent votaries lived in south Indian temples; this is indicated more 
by inscriptions than by archaeology. But whether the religious population 
was involved in economic activity typical of urban centres needs investiga- 
tion. : 

Generally the monastic complexes of early medieval times seem to be 
shorn of the urban relics which characterized early historic sites. Some 
idea can be had from the remains of Pàla times excavated at Taradih near 
Bodh Gaya. Its monastic structures include walls, floors and covered 
drain, though tiles have not been discovered so far. The levels do not 
show any diagnostic or sophisticated pottery. Coins and coin moulds are 
totally absent. Equally absent are the seals signifying lack of artisanal and 
commercial activities. Neither glass nor ivory objects have been found. 


ЈА good account of Buddhist structure is found in Ређаја Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, 
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Considering the area that has been dug, semiprecious beads including 
those of agate, crystal and carnelian that have been discovered are not 
many in number. Jewellery is also absent. Balls and beads of terracotta 
have been found, but the finer terracotta pieces of earlier times are want- 
ing. 

Taradih is noted for the discovery of a copper mirror, but, except for 
constructions, relics of artisanal activity are poor. The outlying part of the 
mound shows traces of the use of the pounder (dhenki) for separating chaff 
from the boiled paddy grain.” Near by lies a long rectangular oven which 
could have been used for boiling the paddy. Paddy was received either in 
offer or collected from the peasants who cultivated the land given in grant. 
Evidently it was made into rice by women workers attached to the monastic 
establishments. All in all, the Pala monastic complex at Taradih cannot be 
called urban. 

Since we have identified certain diagnostic marks of urbanization, we 
may take them up one by one to see whether they apply to religious, non- 
agriculturist settlements of the early medieval period. We can start with 
the use of metal money. Coins have been unearthed at numerous sites, 
and constitute a striking mark of the urbanization of ancient Iron Age set- 
tlements. But, except for a few Pratihara coins found in some early 
medieval layers, coins are almost absent in such layers at most sites. Religi- 
ous structures may not be considered the right location for coins. But coins 
have been found in the stupa complex of Lauriya-Nandangarh in Cham- 
paran district; at this site a coin mould of the first century BC also appears. 
A coin mould has also been found at the monastic site of Dhulikatta in 
Andhra. Despite diggings for ten seasons extending over ten years at 
Antichak only two silver and seven copper coins were discovered in the 
monastic complex belonging to the ninth-twelfth centuries. They have 
been found in the upper layers, and the silver ones are not earlier than the 
eleventh century,’ and the coppers may also be late. The coins found in 
the monastic complex of Ratnagiri near Cuttack are either Ganga or 
Tughlaq, i.e. not earlier than the thirteenth century although the complex 
appeared in the eighth century? The scarcity of coins in c. 600-1000 
appears in almost all parts of the subcontinent with a few exceptions in 
Kashmir, Punjab, western Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. As long as metal 


21 owe all this information to Dr Sita Ram Roy and Naseem Akhtar who are associated 
with the excavation of Taradih along with A.K. Prasad. ^ 


3 Pratihára coins appear in Ahar (ASR, 1925-26, p. 57). Of the five silver coins found there 
three may be attributed to one or another of the Vigrahapalas. They are roughly assigned to 
AD 900. (Ibid., pp. 57-58). 


Information from S.K. Chaudhary, who was associated with the excavation, cf. ТАВ, 
1975-76, p. 7; 1978-79, p. 43. 
5Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri, I, pp. 28, 33, 52-53, 155. 
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money was in considerable use, it was normally offered by devotees 
including artisans and merchants. Sometimes coins also seem to have been 
minted on monastery premises. When coins became scanty, cowrie shells, 
which were “the usual medium of exchange in the Pala period", appear in 
plenty in some monasteries in eastern India," although, in view of the far 
greater value and lasting character of the metal money, the role of the 
shell as the medium of exchange was bound to be marginal. Long-distance 
trade could not be carried on in cowries. The Arab records of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries from Cairo make it clear that in India's trade with 
the Middle East all goods were valued in dinars and payments were made 
in the same currency.’ “It was customary to pay for the products of the 
Orient in cash"? Therefore the general absence of coin moulds in layers 
ascribed to the early medieval period is significant. The presence of coin 
moulds in large numbers in early historic sites shows the existence of mint 
towns which were evidently absent in post-Gupta times. Early medieval 
sites do not yield seals containing coin devices. The last of such devices 
appear on the central Indian silver coins of Kumara Gupta I and his suc- 
cessors, which would limit their adoption until the sixth century." This 
may be taken as another indicator of the fewness of coins after the sixth 
century. 

The paucity of coins in the post-Gupta period has been questioned. '" 
But we see no reason to change our view that between 600 and 1000 gold 
coins were almost absent in India and that in contrast to the earlier period 
there was general dearth of metallic currency in post-Gupta times. “The 
attribution of the extensive Sassanian-type silver coins to known kings or 
dynasties, except the Adi Varaha pieces, is virtually impossible.” These 
coins are generally found in north-western parts, though a few found in 
Antichak excavations belong to the eleventh-twelfth centuries. Much can- 
not be made of the minting of copper coins in Kashmir.'* The latest review 
of the problem shows that the dearth of coins in the early medieval period 
cannot be wished away." Several numismatists see the connection between 


ASR, 1929-30, р. 142. 7 Islamic Culture, XXXVII, 1963, pp. 195-99, 195 fn. 10. 
8 Ibid., р. 199. экк. Thaplyal, Studies in Seals m Ancient India, р. 5. 


D.C. Sircar, Early Indian Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies chs.3-7; J.S. Deyell, "Living 
Without Silver: Monetary History of Early Medieval India,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1982. 

l Bela Lahiri, "Complexiues ir the Study of Early Medieval Coins of Northern India", JNSI, 
XLII, 1980, p. 85. 

ү в, Singh, “Copper Coins and Their Minting in Early Medieval Kashmir: A Problem”, 
JNSI, XLIV, 1982, pp. 180-84. 


13 K.M. Shrimali, “Early Indian Coins and Economic History: Trends and Prospects”, Type- 
script, Seminar on Recent Trends in the Study of Socio-Economic History of India, Univer- 
sity of Jabalpur, 1986. 
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coinage and flourishing trade, and attribute the scarcity of coins in the 
early medieval period to dwindling foreign trade.'* The view that ‘an 
urban anaemia’ accompanied ‘a monetary anaemia’? was true of the 
second half of the first millennium in India. Money was ‘the symbol of 
urban prosperity!" and its shortage an indication of the disintegration of 
urban life. Old coins would be in circulation for some time, but they were 
very thinly spread over a larger area and population. Moreover the money 
inherited by the early medieval princes and landed magnates was squan- 
dered on arms and luxuries. 

Numerous sc: His of early historic times, found in stratified layers at 
Bhita,'’ Varanasi" and Vaishali, served not only religious and adminis- 
trative purposes but also commercial purposes. They also contained coin 
devices. In general the number of seals seems to have declined in post- 
Gupta layers, though they are found in good numbers in several monastic 
establishments. For example nearly 1386 seals, excluding those of the 
| mahavihara, have been unearthed from Ratnagiri mahavihara.*" But these 
seals primarily served religious purposes. They probably contain the 
names of monks or lay devotees, and many of these were evidently offered 
by the pilgrims as mark of respect for the Buddhist deities and temples?! 
Some other seals, such as those from Nalanda, suggest transactions bet- 
ween this таћатћата and the villages that were granted to it for its mainte- 
nance, for the same seal carries the name of the great monastery as well as 
that of a village or district office.** Of course impressions of many royal ii 
seals appear on the copperplate charters recording land grants. Apart ||| | 
from being impressed on the copperplate land charters, seals of Harsa, the iy 
Maukharis and the Sena kings have also been found. But as a rule in the 
centuries following the end of the Gupta period such seals as those of the 3i 
corporate bodies of incen traders and artisans (Sresthi-sarthavaha- 
kulika- -nigama) do not appear.™ 3 Ear b medieval cities are not associated 
with seals of guilds/towns (nigamas)"', which ceased to issue coins. 

The higher material culture of the townsmenis attested by the use of the 
sophisticated types of pottery. Northern Black Polished ware was a glossy 
product meant for the use by higher classes, and so was red polished ware, 
noted for its thin section and fineness. Until the third century AD we notice 


Mea ara im m 


MUT 


| Веја Lahiri, op. си., р. 88; cf. Y.B. Singh, op. cit. 
? Maurice Lombard quoted in Carl M. Cipolla, ed., The Fontana Economic History of Europe: 
The Middle Ages, p. 73. 
9 Jacques Le Goff in Cipolla, op. cit., p. 81. 17 ASR, 1911-12, pp. 44-45. 
SA К. Narain and T.N. Roy, Report on Excavations at Rajghat, pt. II, p. 14. 
19 ASR, 1903-4, pp. 88, 101, 104; 1913-14, р. 99. 
;, Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri, Il, p. 395. ?! Ibid. ?? K.K. Thaplyal, op. cit., p. 18. 
?* ASR, 1903-4, pp. 104, 110. %4 Ibid. 
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not only the diagnostic pottery ofa period but also new shapes in it. All this 

is tied with trade and urbanism. But the Gupta pottery is non-descript, 
E and hardly shows any new distinct shape. The post-Gupta pottery includ- 
ing that of the Palas falls in the same category. Metal ware could be a good 
substitute for sophisticated pottery, but this does not become important in 
Gupta and post-Gupta times. Hence the disappearance of fine pottery is 
a symptom of urban decline. 

Ancient layers have yielded moulds of stone and terracotta for manufac- 
turing ornaments of gold, silver and copper. Stone moulds have been 
recovered from Taxila and Kusana levels at Sambhar.?? Dies of copper, 
bronze, stone and ivory were used for the same purpose.?^ Many dies 


TS made of stone, bone and terracotta, possibly used by goldsmiths, come 
ч from Amreli, Besnagar, Devnimori, Rang Mahal, Таха and Vadnagar 
| BA, from c. 200 BC-c.AD 300 levels.” But such dies and moulds have not been 
ihe ae reported in any number from early medieval levels or sites. Moulds, some- 


i times with double frame, meant for turning out hollow beautiful terracot- 
= tas, have been unearthed at many ancient sites. Moulds also appear in 
some early medieval sites, but they are meant for casting terracotta 
plaques. Ancient terracottas were smaller in size and were used as toys or 
objects of beauty and decoration, though they were also put to religious 
use. Even till Gupta times most of them were without plaques. Probably 
there was some trade in terracottas between important urban centres. 


НЕ This сап be said on the basis of exact similarities between terracottas 
"из. belonging to distant towns and also on the basis of standardization found 
ay in terracottas from Sunga to Gupta times. But large terracotta plaques 


. found in medieval monasteries were put to religious use.” They were 


ii 
| placed in the niches, which also contained numerous stuccos. In early 
| h medieval times the number of terracottas seems to have decreased, and 
Mons their use was monopolized by religion, though they may have been used 
LOT 


by kings and landed aristocrates to decorate their palaces on auspicious 
occasions.?? Since the urban population consisting of the elite and lower 
classes had substantially declined there was not much demand for ter- 
racottas. There was no scope for specialized production for the market.?? 
Asin stone and bronze sculptures, regionalization also becomes important 
in terracotta. 

In the first two centuries of the Christian era some crafts such as the 


?5C. Margabandhu, Archaeology of the Sátaváhana Kshatrapa Times, p. 325. 
?6 Ibid. ?" Ibid. 


28 CF. Devangana Desai, “Social Background of Ancient Indian Terracottas (сіг. 600 BC — 
AD 600)", History and Society, Essays in Honour of Professor Niharranjan Ray, ed. Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya, pp. 161-64. 


?9 Ibid., p. 164 30 Ibid., рр. 163-64. 
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making of stone beads, manufacture of shell objects an ^ brica- 
tion of ivory and glass goods reached its peak. Several towns, some in 
northern and others in peninsular parts, are called centres of these indus- 
tries. India carried on trade in beads with some parts of South-East Asia in 
the early centuries of the Christian era.*! Significantly enough, after the 
fourth century archaeological evidence for such trade is lacking. The pro- 
duction of glass goods dwindled in Gupta times and later. Asa historian of 
Indian glass has noted, during the Gupta period "the glass industry in 
India had declined to such an extent that it would not be far wrong to esti- 
mate that glass was not valued and cared for".?? He finds it "quite surpris- 
ing that not a single artifact of glass has been found in the Gupta levels at 
Sravasti, Nalanda, Bhita, Kasia, etc...”** 

It is likely that in ancient Indian towns ivory work was far more impor- 
tant than glass work. Ivory goods formed an important item in long- 
distance trade. The discovery of the Indian ivory statue in Pompeii is well 
known. This is compared to a similar statue found in Ter or Tagar. But it 
is far more important that along with Syrian glassware and Hellenistic 
bronzes, ivories of indisputable Indian origin were found in excavations at 
Begram, the capital of ancient Kapisa in Afghanistan.™ They consist of 
six-hundred specimens mostly representing women figures.’ They seem 
to have been part of a ‘collection’, which is called “the most astonishing yet 
discovered in our time" and considered the possession of some rich mer- 
chant who deposited them in the middle of the third century.?? Ivories 
were made in a number of workshops, but they belong to the same 
period,” i.e., the second and third centuries.’ 

Only a few beads of semiprecious stones, and much lesser ivory and 
glass goods are found in early medieval deposits of Indian sites. Probably 
these objects were now being used by rural magnates, and by chiefs and 
others living in fortified settlements, but archaeology does not indicate 
concentration of skills and expertise, of craftsmen and merchants, at early 
medieval sites. It seems that the early medieval production system was 
marked by the dispersal of crafts and skills. 

Some ancient urban settlements, particularly in central and peninsular 
India, were rich in the production of iron artefacts. It may be wrong to 
think that iron objects ceased to be produced in large numbers in subsequent 


31H p, Sarkar, Cultural Relations between India and Southeast Asian Countries, p. 248. 
$2 M.G. Dikshit, History of Indian Glass, p. 69. cf. Infra, p. 128, fn. 39. 33 Ibid., p.63. 


34 Jeannine Auboyer, “Ancient Indian Ivories from Begram Afghanistan”, The Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XVI, 1948, pp. 34-35. 


35 Ibid., p. 36. I saw many of these ivories in the Kabul Museum. 36 Ibid., р. 35. 
37 Ibid., p. 36, fn. 1. 
38 Ibid., p. 35. 
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centuries, but they do not appear in numbers at one site.*’ We may pre- 
sume wide dispersal of iron technology also. Crucibles, furnaces and iron 
slag, indicating the casting of iron tools in most cases, have been reported 
from many ancient sites in north India including Khairadih where it is 
quite impressive. Small crucibles used for melting metal occur in levels of 
c. 500 BC-c. AD 400 at Besnagar, Bhokardan, Devnimori, Maheshwar, 
Nasik, Navdatoli, Nevasa and Taxila. They are made of coarse and sandy 
clay in various shapes."? Although crucibles and furnaces occur in early 
medieval sites, their number is small and they are mostly connected with 


> the manufacture of bronze Buddhist images. 

„Је Early medieval bronzes, found in excavations and explorations, excel 
"Wi the bronzes of the Bronze Age in quality. These from Nalanda, dating 
T ! from the sixth to the twelfth century, show high technical and metallurgi- 

|| о са! knowledge.!! Early medieval bronzes appear at monastic sites in east- 
EN 44) R ern India and temple sites in south India." They are so numerous? that 
Wis. in contrast to them bronze objects unearthed at early historic sites called 

/ towns are negligible. We do not find bronze tools, for their place was taken 

by iron tools, which substantially facilitated the production of bronze 

goods. But we find bronze utensils. and more importantly bronze images 

of Buddhist and brahmanical deities. Whether artisans and merchants 

were involved individually/collectively in the production of these bronzes 

is not clear. But there is no doubt about copper/bronze casting, as 
Tit demonstrated by the presence of furnaces at Paharpur"! and Nalanda.” 
ју "i Crucibles were found in Paharpur* and Antichak.!" Two large crucibles 


i. and a small double oven were found at Ratnagiri, which produced some 


| і bronze, copper or brass.“ Of course crucibles found in early medieval 
| f strata are fewer. Nevertheless they were set up in the precincts of the 
ns monasteries to mould Buddhist images. 

Mire How copper and tin were obtained by the monastic establishments is not 


clear. Copper could be procured from the Chota Nagpur plateau, but the 
evidence for the availability of tin in that area is not strong. In any case we 
have no idea about the agencies from which these metals were acquired. 
It seems that bronze-producing units did not operate under the control of 
secular parties involving artisans and merchants. Whether there was any | 


29 Exceptions must be made in the case of Nalanda (A1, no.8, 1952, pp. 22-23) and Prakash 
where we have flourishing glass and metal crafts. 


ANG: Margabandhu, op. cit., pp. 324-25. 1! A], no. 12, pp. 13-14. 
12 Ibid., ASR, 1930-34, pp. 302-303. “Ibid. ^5 ASR, 1930-31 to 1933-34, p. 199. 
15 А. Ghosh, A Guide to Nalanda, p. 18. ASR, 1930-31 to 1933-34, p. 120. 


47 ; 5 4 
Outside the monastery complex shanty brick structures associated with ovens, pots, 
stone querns, pestles, etc., have been found. JAR, 1977-78, p. 14 


48 р. Mitra, Ratnagiri, Il, pp. 271, 353. 
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trade in bronze is not clear. Land grants provided for the monastery would i 
suggest that artisans were attached to the monasteries and remunerated 
by them either in provisions or by grants of plots of land. Such grants were 
clearly provided for repair in which masons, bricklayers and other artisans 
were involved. Trade in bronzes in early medieval times is attested neither 
by inscriptions nor by literary texts, although we hear of dealers in horse, 
oil, salt and even in foodgrains in Кагпа!* and Gwalior” districts and in 
portions of Rajasthan and western Uttar Pradesh.”! 

Sculpture began in urban centres such as Taxila and Mathura around 
the first century AD. The first two centuries of the Christian era seem to be 
its real creative period. Gupta sculpture is less marked by originality and 
more by elaboration and refinement. The Gupta and the post-Gupta age 
is noted for numerous pieces of sculpture in black stone, red or buff 
sandstone, limestone, and other varieties of stone. But local styles in stone 
and bronze pieces show that these were not meant for circulation over a 
wider area. Stone sculptures associated with various sects of brahmanical, 
Jain and Buddhist religions seem to have been produced in the same man- 
ner as bronze pieces. Much depended on royal patronage extended to 
temples in which numerous icons were housed and sculptures worked out 
in relief. Bronze and stone pieces did not enjoy the status of modern ‘anti- 
ques’ which carry far more value than gold. Temple establishments may 
have kept a small number of permanent masons and sculptors for occa- 
sional repair and additions. But large-scale construction of structures and 
manufacture of images at the initial stage would certainly require massive 
royal patronage for mobilizing men and material. 

During Gupta and post-Gupta times neither foreign coins nor pottery 
are substantial enough to prove close and continuous contact between 
Indian ports/cities on the one hand and foreign countries on the other. 
The presence of the rouletted ware in South-East Asia shows that the net- 
work of Roman trade covered both India and South-East Asia. A portion j 
of the ware may have been manufactured as imitation ware in India. In H 
early medieval times imitation of Indian deities occur in South-East Asia, Н 
but nothing is known about pottery so far. Contact with the west had 
become equally weak. A few Byzantine coins of the fourth-sixth centuries 
have been found at some Andhra Pradesh sites,?? but in contrast with the 
Roman coins their number is marginal. In post-Gupta times even these 
small finds disappear. 

A few Chinese coins have been reported fron south India, but they 
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19 Е, 1, no. 23, pp. 1-17. 50 Е, I, no. 20. 
SIRs. Sharma, /ndian Feudalism, pp. 102-109. 


52 TAR, 1978-79, р. 39. These (two) Byzantine coins found at Kudavelli in Mahbubnagar 
district were used as pendants and circulation money from time to time. 
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generally belong toa period beyond AD 1000. Unlike the Roman coins, the 
Chinese coins were made of copper, and not of gold. A hoard of 1818 cop- 
per coins was found in Thanjavur, and this currency ranged from 585 to 
1200. Unfortunately we have no idea about the date-wise break-up of 
these coins. Another hoard contained only twenty copper coins some of 
which belonged to the ninth century and others went beyond the tenth 
century.” The third hoard consisting of 323 coins covered a long period. 
The earliest coins belonged to c. 142 BC, but some of them covered the 
period AD 621-1252.°° But here also we have no idea about the chronologi- 
cal spread of these coins. It is all the more significant that gold coins did 
not occur. Hence on the basis of the Chinese coins much cannot be said 
about trade. The archaeological record suggests Roman contact as a 
reason for flourishing urbanism at many sites in the Deccan and south 
India; similar close trade contact with foreign countries is not indicated by 
early medieval antiquities. Apart from some Chinese copper coins found 
on the surface, the only evidence for such contact is the find of the celadon 
ware of Chinese origin in stratified layers. The celadon ware is usually 
placed in the ninth century or later. But at most places it is found in associ- 
ation with the glazed ware and sometimes with polychrome glass bangles 
which are attributed to the advent of the Muslim rule. In such cases the 
celadon ware cannot be earlier than the twelfth century. 

A comparison of pre-third and post-third century material remains, 
found at Buddhist and other sites, provides indicators of de-urbanization, 
which appears in two phases, the first after the third and the second after 
the sixth century. Far more towns decayed in the first than in the second 
phase. The Gupta period appears as an age of transition in between the 
two phases, for in this period urbanism lingered at sites in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. Inscribed seals indicating artisanal and commercial 
activities in Gupta times are found at Bhita, Varanasi and Vaishali (espe- 
cially at Vaishali), though structures at these sites are generally poorer 
than those found in the pre-Gupta period. Taken together with coins 
these seals indicate continued urban activity. But after the sixth century 
such activity either ceases or becomes minimal. This can be said on the 
basis of the paucity of coins, coin moulds, commercial seals and can also be 
inferred from the reduced use of objects of shell, ivory, glass and ter- 
racotta, which were produced in volume in ancient times. Even iron 
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EP Bagchi, "Report on a New Hoard of Chinese Coins", Sino-Indian Studies, IV, 1953, 
pp. 194-96. 


93 "Chinese Coins from Tanjore”, S/S, I, 1950, 60f. 


55N. Sankara Narayan, "Three Hoards of Chinese Coins in Madras Government 
Museum", /NSI, XXXIII, 1971, pp. 61-68. I owe all these three references to Chinese coins 
to Professor K.M. Shrimali, 
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artefacts are not found in very large numbers ata single site, although on 
the whole the use of iron became widespread and it came to be used for 
even non-utilitarian purposes. Bronzes were produced in volume, though 
for religious use. 

At most early historic town sites excavations show decay or disappear- 
ance of structures. But newly founded centres of late Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods show much larger structures in the form of temples and 
monasteries. Structures, none the less, should be judged on the basis of 
function and not on the basis of size alone. However large the structures 
may have been, by themselves they cannot indicate urbanism. This 
phenomenon also seems to have been true of fortified settlements and big 
establishments of chiefs and landed beneficiaries at least up to 1000. 
Monumental buildings were not meant merely for residential purposes. 
They were constructed obviously to provide security for men of religion 
and administration and also to instil in the common people fear and 
respect for authority. They symbolized the power and prestige of the rul- 
ing class and their allies. They may have been built with forced labour (visti 
and sarvapida) prevalent in different parts of the country. Therefore the 
implications of the erection of large structures should be considered in an 
overall context. 

Although early medieval Hindu and Buddhist temples covered larger 
areas, these ‘monumental’ constructions did not house the same number 
of residents as could live in non-religious structures of the same size. 
Monasteries could accommodate a good number of monks, but since they 
did not keep families their number could not multiply. The nature of the | 
есопопис activities which sustained temples and monasteries is far more | 
important. Early medieval religious establishments neither show any arti- 
sanal activity meant for the market nor the concentration of skills, exper- | 
tise and specializations. They depended on the agricultural surplus col- 
lected from the countryside, but urban functions cannot be inferred from 
their physical remains belonging to the period roughly from the sixth to 
the tenth century. 
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Explaining the Urban Eclipse 


Several archaeologists refer to the decline of ancient towns. The two papers 
written by Y.D. Sharma suggest that towns declined in Gupta and post- 
PERO Gupta times. R.N. Mehta and S.N. Chowdhary note that “from many sites 
$ in western India, evidences of desertion of sites in the later part of the first 


HBA. 7 millennium AD are accumulating".! C. Margabandhu points out that, 
ЈА у excepting some portions of north-western and western India where the 
Wwe settlements continue to flourish, towns lose their importance in Gujarat, 

х Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh at the end of the Satavahana rule and 
broadly in c. AD 200-400." In reports on sites in Maharashtra the fact of 

urban decay after the third century is recognized by several excavators.” 

The urban decline has been attributed to the political factor. Towns fall, 

it is held, because the kingdoms fall. Thus the fall of the Satavahanas 

heavily damages the glory of their capital city of Pratisthàna. A setback in 

ЕЛИ the economy and prosperity of Bhokardan is ascribed to the same factor.” 
NUT The decline of Nasik, reflected in the poverty of finds after the third cen- 

| r tury, is implicitly ascribed to the fall of the Sātavāhanas and Kşatrapas. It 
p is held that political chaos led to economic depression, and such towns as 
E Nasik, Меуаѕа, .Јиппаг, Ter, Kolhapur and Bhokardan lost their 
| n privileged position. 
Кш», Т. Bloch suggests that the collapse of the imperial line of Gupta kings 


caused the ruin and desertion of Vaishali.’ It is also held that the Muslim 
invasion removed the material vestiges of the dynasties which ruled bet- 
ween the third and the thirteenth century. The removal of the layers 


! "Exploration of Historical Sites", AZ, no. 9, 1953, pp. 116-69; Y.D. Sharma, "Remains of 
Early Historical Cities", Archaeological Remains, Monuments and Museums, pt. 1; R.N. Mehta 
and S.N. Chowdhary, Excavation at Dhatva, p. 66. 


?c. Margabandhu, Archaeology of the Satavahana-Kshatrapa Times, p. 30. 


"S.B. Deo and RS. Gupte, Excavations at Bhokardan, p. 216; M.G. Dikshit, Kaundinyapura, 
‚р. 27. 


4S.B. Deo and R.S. Gupte, op. cit., p. 216. The idea also seems to recur in C. Margaban- 
dhu, op. cit., p. 30. 
55.В. Deo and R.S. Gupte, op. cit., pp. 212, 216. 


5S.B. Deo, “Historical Archaeology: Review and Perspective", Purátattva, Bulletin of the 
Indian Archaeological Society, nos. 13-14, 1981-83, p. 88. 


7 ASR, 1903-4, p. 88. 
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belonging to the periods of Vakatakas, Rastrakutas, etc., in Kaundinya- 
pura, is attributed to its Muslim® occupation. But there does not seem to 
be any basis for this communalist bias. К.С. Jain considers foreign inva- } | 
sions, particularly that of Muslims, to Бе a very important cause of the | 
decay of cities and towns in Rajasthan,” but how can this apply to towns 
which declined in the third century or in the sixth century? Archaeology 
clearly attests the decay of a good many towns by the sixth and in the fol- 
lowing centuries. But the Turkish invasions took place towards the end of 
the tenth and continued until the beginning of the thirteenth century 
when in 1206 the Delhi Sultanate was established. Thus the decay of towns 
cannot be ascribed to them. Further even those places which were invaded 
continued to be occupied. What is significant, the coming of the Turkish 
invaders in the eleventh and twelfth centuries coincided with a mild revi- 
val of coins, trade and urbanism in northern India. 

R.N. Mehta and S.N. Chowdhary, who notice the desertion of sites in 
western India "in the later part of the first millennium", think that the 
reasons for the desertion are not very clear. They consider the struggle for 
supremacy between kingdoms to be a cause. But ^whether this struggle or 
some natural causes affected the population requires much further 
work". The causes of the decline and disappearance of urbanism іп 
Gupta or post-Gupta times are difficult to identify. It could be argued that 
towns were destroyed by foreign invasions. But this cannot explain the 
general trend of decline and desertion in the third century and in the fol- 
lowing four centuries. Excavations show that both in the north and the 
Deccan most towns were deserted or had become derelict in the third cen- | 
tury or a little later. But no foreign invasion took place at this time. The 1 
Напа invasion may have destroyed some towns in north India in the fifth { 
century. Three such cases may be mentioned. Ajaram, which is situated 
about twelve km south-east of Hoshiarpur and which yielded many post- i { 
Maurya coins including those of Taxila, Indo-Greeks and Ки$апаз,!! || 
shows two layers of азһ.!? This is interpreted to mean that the city was 
burnt successively by the Hünas and Muslims.'* Evidence of the Нӣпа rav- Hi 
ages is also produced in excavations at Sanghol and Kausambi, but other 
instances of this type are not forthcoming. Similarly in north India the 
destruction of all urbanism cannot be attributed to the Turkish Muslim 
invasions. 

Nor do we know of any countrywide natural calamity either in the third 
or in the sixth-seventh centuries, although occasionally signs of burning 


5M.G. Dikshit, Kaundinyapura, p. 27. 

9 К.С. Jain, Cities and Towns in Rajasthan, ch. 13. 

10R.N. Mehta and S.N. Chowdhary, Excavations at Dhatva, p. 66. 

TAR, 1969-70, p. 31. 2 Ibid. За. 
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appear in the excavated sites. Shifts in the course of rivers on which towns 
were situated can also be detected. The drying up of the Ghaggar or the 
old Sarasvati is given as the main cause of the disappearance of Rang 
Mahal. Archaeological finds and some climatological features indicate 
that the Ghaggar did not carry water as a river after the middle of the sixth 
century AD. This led to shortage of food and people were forced to migrate 
to other places for livelihood. The Уатапа Purana, compiled in Kuru- 
kshetra around the seventh century, states that several holy places once 
associated with big ponds felt helpless against the advancing dunes of 
ѕапа.! The usual explanation of the end of individual towns on account 
of fire, famine or flood may apply in some cases. But the archaeological 
record does not show evidence of any occurrence that might affect several 
towns at the same time. 

It could be argued that the fall of the Kusana power in north India and 
that of the Satavahanas in the Deccan created a political vacuum and led 
to the fall of towns in or after the third century; the same consequences 
could have followed the fall of the Gupta power in the sixth century. This 
view would mean that towns were needed, set up, maintained and pro- 
tected by powerful polities. The moment such polities were destroyed, 
towns were ruined. The role of political power in promoting urbanism 
cannot be denied. But excavations show that towns started thriving from 
200 BC onwards in a period of political disintegration that followed the fall 
of the Maurya empire. Incidentally, the Bactrian Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Parthians and the Kusanas invaded the north-west India in the period 
from the second century BC to the first century BC. Political vacuum occurs 
in both pre-Gupta and post-Gupta periods, but the urban situation does 
not remain the same. Towns prosper during the first period and decay 
during the second. Certainly peace and security afforded by the political 
power are conducive to trade and commerce. More importantly, a strong 
state can effectively extract taxes and tributes with which the non-food 
producing ruling classes living in towns can be supported and com- 
modities from artisans and merchants purchased. But the role of the state 
is not the only factor. No doubt the Guptas ruled over a much larger part 
of India than the Kusanas and Satavahanas, yet most towns in the Gu pta 
empire had either disappeared or become derelict. On the other hand 
besides the Satavahanas, Ksatrapas and Kusanas numerous other states 
existed in c. 200 BC-c. AD 300, and yet the multiplicity of states and the con- 
sequent disability to extract more surplus did not obstruct the upswing of 
urbanization. Inscribed coins, apparently meant for exchange of com- 
modities, were issued by numerous 'tribes', towns, guilds and dynasties 
during this period. No other period in ancient history could boast of metal 
money in so many varieties and in such profuse quantities. 


I v.s, Agrawal, Vamana Purana: A Study, pp. xvi, 9. 
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The reasons for the decay of towns in the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
phase should be sought in the decline of long-distance trade. Crafts and 
commerce flourished in the Satavahana-Kusana period, partly because the 
country traded with Central Asia and the eastern part of the Roman 
empire. We thus find an extensive exchange zone. Although such closely 
linked world developments as characterize capitalism from the sixteenth 
century onwards were absent in ancient times, socio-economic processes 
in the ancient world cannot be comprehended in isolation from one 
another. Developments in wider exchange areas were as important as 
those within narrow political boundaries. For example developments in 
Central Asia or the Roman empire sometimes produced the same impact 
on Indian society and economy as those in the subconunent itself. Towns 
in Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh thrived because north-western India 
formed the core of the Kusana power in the subcontinent. But with the fall 
of the Kusana empire Central Asian ties were snapped. Many sites which 
lay on the Kusana route between Mathura and Taxila seem to have been 
deserted in the third century AD after the end of the Kusana power, which 
in its heyday extended from the middle Gangetic basin to the Oxus. The 
Sakas and Kusanas used two routes from the north-west frontier to the 
western sea coast. One route directly ran from the north to the south, con- 
necting Taxila with the lower Indus basin. Except Taxila the sites situated 
on the route have not been considered in this survey, but we learn that the 
situation was not different in Pakistan where towns decayed after the third 
century.!? 

Although our study does not consider towns in north Afghanistan and 
the neighbouring areas of Tadjikistan and Ujbekistan in the USSR, all the 
latter three of which together constituted Bactria, we have a parallel situa- 
поп in these areas also. In Central Asia numerous towns, which owed their 
prosperity to the busy traffic on the Silk Road and to Kusana interest in 
irrigation and agriculture, rapidly declined after the end of the Kusana 
power. Five Central Asian urban centres of about the first to fourth cen- 
turies became either villages or castles afterwards.'^ As the centre of the 
Gupta power lay in mid-India or Madhyadesa and in the adjoining areas 
of Madhya Pradesh and western India, towns in these areas did not suffer 
marked decline. Pakistan and the Indian areas including Punjab and parts 
of western Uttar Pradesh, which formed the centre of the Kusana power 
in the subcontinent, have yielded very few Gupta coins and inscriptions, 
which suggests that the Gupta connection with Central Asia was either 
very restricted or practically absent. 

In post-Gupta times the position seems to have substantially changed on 
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account of decline in India’s exports and further stoppage of the supply of 
gold from Central Asia and the Roman empire, a process that had started 
with the end of the Kusana empire. Whatever remained of the Gupta con- 
tact with Central Asia and western Asia was completely destroyed by the 
Напа invasions in the fifth century. It is significant that no gold coins are 
found in India for about three hundred years or so. When they reappear 
around AD 1000 they compare very poorly with Kusana and Gupta coins. 
During the early Middle Ages, the colonies of the pre- Turkish Muslims, 
who are called Tadjiks (Iranian), appeared in various parts of the country 
except Kashmir, but no Indian colonies are reported in Persia or Central 
, Asia from this period, although we learn of Indian settlers in Alexandria 


33 in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
ho | That Rome carried on considerable trade with the Indian peninsula is 
Lol attested by the finds of Roman coins, glasses, bullae and pottery. In 
М. Brahmagiri in Chitradrug district even a Roman bronze statue occurs. 
ul du Roman coins occur at eight excavated sites, but the total number of finds 
Xs Sz. including numerous surface ones consists of 129.'’ Bullae or lockets 


imitating portraits of Roman emperors and depicting animals on Roman 
coins have been recovered from five excavated sites. These clay imitations 
were used either as token coins or ornaments. Twenty-five excavated sites 
have yielded Roman pottery. Roman objects generally occur in 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, and also in 
Gujarat and the coastal belt of Orissa and West Bengal. A sherd of roulet- 


; $4534 ted ware is also attributed to Ayodhya, whose traders went to Tamluk, a 
MATIS port with Roman associations. Pliny's figures indicating the annual drain 

| (P of gold from Rome works out at seven tonnes.'? This is exaggerated, but 
Ur there is little doubt about substantial quantities of goods imported from 
Е India by Rome. According to the geographer Strabo the trade with India 
| n had grown so much that in his time 120 ships set sail every year from the 
M 2 Red Sea port of Myos Hormos to India.'? His complaint regarding the 


gold drain is justified not only by the finds of numerous Roman gold coins 
in India and Sri Lanka but also by the imperial.interdict on the import of 
silk and cutlery from the east. A consequence of developments in Rome, 
it adversely affected India's long-distance trade. The division of the 
Roman empire into two by the beginning of the fourth century and its 
eventual fall radically reduced the long-distance trade passing through the 
ports of the peninsular India. Byzantine coins? of the fourth and fifth 


17 Мапћеа С. Raschkey, "Roman Coin Finds on the Indian Subcontinent: A Catalogue 
and Analysis", unpublished. 

18 Keith Hopkins, "Economic Growth and Towns in Classical Antiquity", Towns in 
Societies, ed. Philip Abrams and E.A. Wrigley, p. 50. 

19 Strabo 11.5.12 quoted, ibid. 


20 About thirty thousand Byzantine copper coins were found in Sri Lanka. Information 
‘from Dr Roland Silva. 
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centuries appear in the peninsula, which carried on trade with the Byzan- i 

tium till the sixth century.”! Archaeology shows that the economy of the 

eastern Roman empire suffered a shrinkage in the seventh-eighth cen- | 
uir 9o 

turies.^* | 

Although India traded with the Byzantium in Gupta times, judging by 
the number of Byzantine coins found in south India it is wrongly 
assumed"? that it flourished on the same scale as trade with the undivided 
Roman empire. In this trade silk formed an important item, and the Per- 
sians took it to the Byzantines not only from the Chinese but also from 
Indians. But by the middle of the sixth century the Byzantium had learnt 
the art of rearing silkworms on mulberry leaves?! as a result of which 
India’s trade with the empire suffered. Though trade with the Middle East 
revived towards the end of the eleventh century,” merchants from north 
Africa were predominant in the Indian trade.” Of 103 items sent from the 
Middle East to India the largest group included textiles and clothing,” but 
the value of all the imports was small.” Of seventy-seven items exported 
by India to the Middle East iron and steel formed an important commo- 
dity.?? 

The notion that south India kept up thriving commercial relations with 
South-East Asia in the period from the fourth to the tenth century cannot 
be sustained archaeologically. India carried on bead trade with South-East 
Asia in the early centuries of the Christian era, as is attested by the finds 
from Arikamedu or Virapatanam near Pondicherry and Oc Eo in Cam- 
bodia.*” The presence of Romano-Indian rouletted ware in north-west 
Java shows that south India carried on trade with that part of Indonesia 
during the first two centuries AD. Stone impressed and red wash/slip pot- 
tery known in India in the second-fifth centuries is also well represented 
in north-west Java.*! But the archaeological record on trade contact in the Ti 
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*! N.C. Ghosh and K. Ismail, "Two Foreign Gold Coins from Excavation at Kudavelli, Dis- | is | 
trict Mahabubnagar, Andhra Pradesh”, /NSI, XLII, 1980, pp. 11-17. i | 

9 . „ . 

22 The view of Richard Hodges and David Whitehouse is quoted in The Times Literary Sup- | 
plement, 6 July 1984, р. 758. і | 

DAS Korotskaya, The Role of City in the History of India (in Hindi), p. 95. ЊЕ ] 

94 A 11 

BAS Ki Maity, Economic Life of Northern India in Gupta Period, pp. 136-39; Richard Pan- | | 
khurst, An Introduction to the Economic History of Ethiopia, pp. 46-47; R.S. Sharma, Indian 
Feudalism, pp. 54-55. 

*5-This can be said on the basis of the Geniza records in Cairo. They mostly come from AD 
1080-1160, with a mere sprinkling of documents from the years 1160-1240. Islamic Culture, 
XXXVII, 1963, p. 195. 

26 Ibid., p. 199. 27 Ibid., рр. 197-98. 28 Ibid., р. 198. 29 Ibid., p. 196. 

30 Н.В. Sarkar, Cultural Relations between India and Southeast Asian Countries, р. 248. 

?! Michael J. Walker and S. Santoso, “Romano-Rouletted Pottery in Indonesia", 
Puratattva, no. 9, 1977-78, pp. 104-8. 
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early medieval period is wanting. Generally articles involved in trade bet- 
ween India and South-East Asia between the fourth and the tenth cen- 
turies have not been found.** 

The numismatic evidence is equally weak at both the ends. Though a 
few Gupta coins have been found in Java,” no South-East Asian coins 
appear in India. This is because both Burma and Сатар did not 
develop their system of coinage until the sixteenth century. * We notice 

ai the presence of south Indian guilds in South-East Asia in the ninth to the 
| thirteenth century,” but the major presence in the Southern Seas in the 
ninth and tenth centuries was that of the Arabs. Indian participation in 
South-East Asian trade between the ninth and thirteenth centuries was 


Pees “less than inconsequential”.°° The fitful appearance of Chinese coins, all 
{К 0 copper, in early medieval south India, does not indicate much trade.” 
fi AT Overall, after the third century and particularly after the mid- sixth cen- 
IN i P tury long-distance trade lost its vigourasa result of which towns suffered. 
s e We may consider the possibility of the wearing away of the landscape of 

та: towns in the fourth-sixth centuries or immediately after. Deforestauon 


and exhaustion of the hinterland which supported towns in the Gangetic 
and other plains would have been a cause of their decline. The preserva- 
tion of cattle wealth, evidently to serve the needs of agriculture, was first 
emphasized by Gautama Buddha in the fifth century BC. With the begin- 
ning of the Christian era cow protection became an article of faith, so 


"nm much so that even uneconomical cattle had to be fed. The long-standing 
„миа practice may have destroyed much vegetation. Forests were further 
) At cleared for extending cultivation. Deforestation through overgrazing and 


the direct clearing of forests would diminish the supply of nitrogen and 

reduce rainfall, as has been noticed during the last hundred years in the 

|. Ranchi area in Bihar. This may have impoverished the hinterland. In рге- 
i: ient industrial times because of great transport difficulties towns had to 
pef depend primarily on intensive cultivation of the soil in the hinterland. If 
fertility was exhausted it could be made up by innovation in agricultural 

technology. But of this we have no indication in the third and the follow- 

ing two centuries, though we notice the increasing use of iron tools. Natu- 

rally the urban share of the agricultural surplus, which was precariously 
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Ibid., ch. 11. Tin may have been imported from Indonesia to make bronze objects in 
eastern and southern India, but this has still to be proved. 


S. Sahai, “Medium of ExChange in Ancient Cambodia”, Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India, XXXIII, pt. 1, 1971, 93 fn. 1. 


? Ibid., p. 93. 


35 Lotika Varadarajan, “Indian participation in the Trade of the Southern Seas circa 9th 


to 13th Centuries”, Typescript paper submitted to International Seminar on Indian Ocean, 
New Delhi, 1985. 


Ibid, 37 Supra, pp. 129-30. 
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| 
. . . t 
small in the age of pre-industrial technology, once affected by any natural i 
calamity or social disorder, could not be made up easily.” But this 
hypothesis needs more research. | 
The decay and disappearance of urbanism сап be better explained їп | 


the context of the social upheaval reflected in the descriptions of the Kali 
Age in the Puranas.” One set of these descriptions is assigned to the end 
of the third and the beginning of the fourth century AD, and the other set 
to the eighth century." Significantly enough the periods assigned to the 
Kali coincide with two periods of urban decline, the first belonging to the 
third and fourth centuries, and the second to the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. Descriptions of widespread unrest are found not only in the 
Puranas, but their echoes can also be heard in the Brhat Samhita (AD 505) 
whose author would be familiar with the conditions in the fourth century. 
According to Varahamihira when Jupiter tenants the star Vasakha and 
Saturn Krttika, there will be dreadful unrest and violence among the sub- 
jects; and when these two planets occupy one and the same constellation, $ 
the capital will be stormed."! 

Greek and Roman cities were the seats of citizen landowners whose 
lands were cultivated by slaves in the countryside. But those who mattered 
in ancient Indian towns were not necessarily landowners. Townsmen were 
mostly non-agriculturists, with a few exceptions of peasants. Ordinarily 
merchants lived on the profits of trade, artisans on their manual earnings, 
and the religious and administrative functionaries on gifts, taxes, tithes 


and tributes provided by the peasants, artisans and merchants. In this i ; 
manner the town ruled the country. Apparently the social upheaval iden- |} | 
tical with the advent of the Kali Age stopped the flow of taxes from the | | 
countryside. Recourse to rubble, brickbats, etc., in constructions suggests Ha, dH 
internal revolt in towns. The Kali crisis seems to have largely affected the { | | 
western and central Deccan where many towns were deserted around AD ill | 
300. A similar picture obtains їп а good portion of north India, especially IH | 
in eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. mn ij 
The social crisis not only accelerated the process of grant of villages by НЕ. | | 
the rulers for the support of priests and officials but also led to the wide- HH || 
spread conversion of towns into fiefs. Towns were drawn into the network he | 
of the all-pervasive grant system. The town ог its shops сате to be treated i | | 
аз a kind of fief. The law-books of the early centuries of the Christian era i H 
provide for the grant of towns for administrative purposes. Manu, a law- it | | 
giver of about the second century, lays down that an officer-in-charge of i || 
Е Рот: || i 
Д his hypothesis has to be tested. HE | 
?9R S. Sharma, “The Kali Age: A Period of Social Crisis" in India: History and Thought { | 
Essays in Honour of A.L. Basham. ed. S.N. Mukherjee, pp. 186-203. 4 | { 
40 Thid., р. 187. | 11 Brhat Samhita, X. 19. | 
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one thousand villages, should be rewarded with the revenue of one 
town.?? Grants of towns became so common that they caused disputes. 
Therefore Nàrada, a lawgiver of the fifth century, refers to disputes aris- 
ing out of the grant of towns as purapradanasambhedah.*? Julius Jolly is sur- 
prised at the grant of towns, and suspects that it was made to a younger 
prince of a royal family." Later he thinks that it was made to the 
brahmanas and others, and that it implied an agrahdra.*° But in the view 
of what we know from Manu, Hsüan Tsang and inscriptions, towns were 
donated not only for religious reasons but also granted for fiscal and 
administrative services. 

The account of Hsüan Tsang and inscriptions show that towns and 
shops were given away to temples and monasteries for meeting their 
needs. Such grants were also made to ministers, and military and adminis- 
trative officials. Hsüan Tsang mentions several monasteries to which 
towns were donated. According to him ministers of state and common 
officials all had their portion of land, and were maintained by the cities 
assigned to them.*° An inscription from the Banaras area, ascribed to the 
seventh/eighth century, speaks of the grant of one hundred townships 
(pattana) for the maintenance ofa pura.” The term pura is translated as city 
or temple,"* but since it was embellished with palaces and gateways," it 
may have been both a religious and administrative centre.?? In the ninth 
century the town of Siyadoni located in Lalitpur district of Uttar Pradesh 
granted to the brahmanas a townlet called Rayaka, and the beneficiaries 
were called Ràyakabhattas." The Candella grants of 1136 and 1191 
describe Pataliputra as a bhattagrahára.?? It may have been donated much 


42 Manu, УП, 119. 


45 The Naradiyamanu Samhita with the Bhàsya of Bhavasvamin, ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, no. XCVII, Trivandrum, 1929, XVIII, 2. In the reconstruction 
of the verse, the term purapradanasambhedah is preferred by the editor, but MSS Ka and Ga 
read dha as da (ibid. р. 175 fn. 1.). In quoting the crucial passage in the Viramitrodaya, Ми- 
ramisra reads purah pradànam, which is réndered as "gift or grant of a town" in J. Jolly, 
Narádiya Dharmasastra or The Institutes of Narada, Wurzburg, 1875, p. 1 10. Jolly sticks to this 
translation in SBE, XXXIII, Oxford, 1889, p. 214. 

44 Naradiya Dharmasástra, p. 110, fn. 

46 Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, 1, p. 177. 

47 grámábhidhána-nayan-otsava-pattanam dattam-satam ... EI, XXXIV, no. 39, р. 246. 

^8 Ibid., p. 246. 49 Ibid. 


9? Ibid., р. 246. In this grant^no distinction is made between the village (grdma) and the 
town (pattana). What was granted went by the name of a hundred villages. They were evi- 
dently townships in the process of being reduced to the position of rural settlements. 

?! EI 1, по. 11. 

2 . ~ . ЛАА " . . u 
52 В.р, Mazumdar, "Selection of Capital Cities in Ancient Northern India", Jéurnal of 


Ancient Indian History, XIV, 1983-84, pp. 117-39, 127. However in another Candella charter 
Pataliputra is called a nagara. Ibid. 


15 SBE, XXXIII, p. 214, fn. 2. 
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earlier as ап agrahára for the maintenance of some brahmanas. Such 
grants transferred the tolls and taxes collected from artisans and mer- 
chants by the prince to the coffers of the monastery, which could also 
partly mean the delegation of the town administration to the beneficiary. 
This would obviously disrupt the economic ties between the state and the 
town, and also possibly between town and town, for the local beneficiary 
would prefer to exercise complete control over the town for exploiting its 
resources. In the past ordinarily the monastery or the затрћатата used to 
meet its artisanal needs through alms collected by the monks from urban 
and other settlements; these served to pay for goods and services. But the 
landed beneficiary would establish direct ties between the producer and 
the consumer without the intervention of the middleman. The beneficiary 
might also compel artisans to produce articles not favoured by them. Arti- 
cles of luxury could be substituted for articles of use. Thus grants would 
tend to restrict the economic operation of a town and gradually feudalize 
it. Tradesmen in such towns would not be able to play their normal role in 
economy. The terms and conditions of such grants, though not men- 
tioned in any source, may not have been much different in essence from 
village grants which sometimes specified the transfer of merchants and 
artisans to the control of the beneficiary. 

On the one hand mercantile activities suffered with the grant of shops 
and customs; on the other, merchants were increasingly involved in the 
management of the donated land. The Jàtakas refer to some setthis with 
landed property, but some Gupta and post-Gupta inscriptions show that 
more and more merchants managed land in several parts of the country. 
In central India an Ucchakalpa ruler granted in AD 512-13 a village in 
favour of two gods for worship and for the repair of their shrines. In this 
case half the share from the village was given to the merchant Saktinaga, 
and presumably to. two other merchants who were called Китагапара 
and Skandanaga.** We do not know whether the merchants who were 
made beneficiaries lived in towns. In another instance we hear of the man- 
agement of a village granted to two temples. 

Similar cases are found on the western coast. The two charters of 
Bhogasakti, the Calukya ruler of the Konkan area, issued in the beginning 
of the eighth century, show how merchants were assigned the manage- 
ment of land granted for religious purposes. In one case eight villages and 
money granted to the temple were placed under the charge of local mer- 
chants in groups of five or ten. Exempted from paying tolls to the state and 
providing rations for royal officers, they were enjoined to supervise annual 
religious processions.?* In a second case a deserted town was re-settled and 


53 СП, no. 98, pp. 1-17. 
9^ n S. Sharma Indian Feudalism, p. 57. : 
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assigned along with three adjacent villages to two merchants who were 
granted a kind of municipal charter.?? The process continued in different 
Я parts of the country. During the tenth century in Orissa we hear of the 
management of a village granted to two temples by an association of mer- 
chants?" Known as Kamalavana-vanik-sthana, this body may have 
belonged to a town. Instances of merchant-managed land granted for 
religious purposes are also found in Andhra Pradesh and other parts of 
south India. The Malkapuram inscription of 1261-62 from Andhra 
Pradesh refers to sixty Dravida brahmanas, each one of whom was granted 
land by the founder of a large monastery. It is held that all these 


hag brahmanas were probably merchants.’ If merchants were thus entangled 

1 IN " é in land management it was bound to reduce their trading activities. The 

| Я тайпа! transformation of the merchants into landed magnates?" may 
m ( g ) 
n b M have given them some social status but robbed them of urban functions. 


ү 


| || 
Y ist 


met: 


5^ Ibid, 


56 В.р, Mazumdar, “Collective Landgrants in Early Medieval Inscriptions (c AD 606- 
1206)”, Journal of Asiatic Society, X, nos. 1-4, 1968, p. 7. 


BLDG: Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, p. 38. 
®8R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, р. 58. 
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Consequences of De-urbanization 


We cannot grasp the social significance of urban decline without an idea 
of the composition of the town population and its place in the ancient 
socio-economic set-up. Kautilya specifies about twenty types of craftsmen 
living in the fortified city.! The number of trades increased rapidly in later 
centuries. Vivid descriptions of the occupations of townspeople are found 
in the Mahdvastu and Milinda-Panho, both written in hybrid Sanskrit and 
belonging to the first century AD. These can be supplemented by a Tamil 
text called The Garland of Madurai of about the third century.” The Milinda 
mentions seventy-five occupations in the imaginary city of Dhammanag- 
ara,’ and the Mahdvastu mentions nearly one hundred occupations each in 
the cities of Rajagrha* and Kapilavastu. The Buddhist lists, which mostly 
mention merchants and craftsmen, do not contain conventional categories. 
The two Mahavastu lists are not only different from the Milinda but also 
betray internal differences. The list of occupations is not so large in the 

Tamil text,® but its description of activities in Madurai on a festival day 
comes closer to reality. 

An analysis of occupations, КЕ. in the capital cities of Rajagrha 
and Kapilavastu as well as in Sàkala? and Dhammanagara shows that cer- 
tain people such as brahmanas, sramanas, sresthins, traders and hawkers, 
prostitutes, entertainers and above all warriors and others serving in the 
four wings of the army belonged to non-productive sectors. Most of these 
had no direct hand in production or even in distribution, and hence could 
be considered parasitic sections of the urban society. This could be said 
particularly of the large mass of the army stationed in the capital cities. In 
Rajagrha and Kapilavastu the soldiers and high officials are referred to in 
a general manner," but a long list of various types of warriors occurs in the 


! AS, LI. 4; 1.6. ? A.L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, p. 203. 

*Trenckner’s edn., p. 331. 3 Sénart's edn., Ш, pp. 442-43. Š Ibid., 113-14. 

5 Pattupattu, Maduraikànji quoted in A.L. Basham, op. cit., pp. 204, 527, fn. 14. 

7 Milinda-Pariho, pp. 1-2 

8 At the door of the royal palace in Rajagrha those who assembled for the reception of the 
Buddha included kumáramátyapárisadyàh (Mahavastu, ПТ, p. 442), but on a similar occasion in 


Kapilavastu the crowd included not only the kumáramátyas but also the dhanukarathikahas- 
tydrohas (ibid., 114). 
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Milinda.? The text speaks not only of elephants, horses, chariots and infan- 

try, but also adds sixteen specialized categories of fighters'® including 

. some ancillaries. While dancers, wrestlers, acrobats, etc., appear in the city 

3 of Dhammanagara,'! according to the Mahdvastu а list of nearly thirty 

types of entertainers including varieties of vocalists and instrumentalists 

appears in each of the two capital cities of Rajagrha'* and Kapilavastu." 

The Rajagrha list speaks of only one type of prostitute, the ganika, but the 

Dhammanagara list adds two other categories, /asika or dancer and kum- 
bhadasi or concubine." Prostitutes also appear in Madurai." 

We have a list of servicing classes for meeting the physical ‘needs of 

priests, soldiers, officials and rich merchants. Musicians and various other 


pv 31. entertainers apart, cooks, washermen, bath assistants and bawds are men- 
[L^ lo у tioned in the Milinda-Panho'® immediately after the list of warriors. 
|| А : There is no way to estimate the non-producing population in ancient 
| geh towns. But soldiers and entertainers together with ksatriyas, brahmanas, 


4 $ramanas, and numerous officials who are not specified in Buddhist lists 
3; formed a substantial group that had to be fed, clothed, housed and given 
other necessities of life without directly working for them. This group 
therefore could be called non-productive and parasitical. Some of them 
including monks, priests and state officials acted as collectors, but all of 

them were mainly consumers without being producers. 
Nevertheless the urban economy had also its generative side. The texts 
sang attribute a large number of craftsmen to the capital cities. These include 
7 им, (1) goldsmiths, blacksmiths and other metal workers, (i?) workers in shell, | 
fis precious and ordinary stone, and ivory,” (iii) arms makers,? (iv) textile 
С 


ЗАР Е7 OR a Oe eS PT лыы быйан 


| ; ? Milinda-Paiho, pp. 2, 331. 
| These include dhannuggaha, tharuggahá, celakà, calakà, pindadàvikà, ирра, rajaputta, 
VESTITI pakhandino, таћапара, sūrā, vammino, yodhino, dásikaputtà, bhattiputtà, mallagana and alarika. 
РОНА Ibid.. p. 331. 
!! natakà, naccakà, lahghaká, indajalika, vetalika and тайа. Ibid. 
'tadyathà. cakrika-tdlika-gandhavika nata-nartaka-rlla-malla-panisvarikà. sobhikà langhaka 
kumbhatünikà velambaka dvistalabhànakà pancavatukà gayanaka gunavarta tàndavikà cetayikà 
ganikà hàsyakarakà bheri-íankha-mrdanga-pátahikà tüna-panava-viná-vallaki-ekadasáyella-vàd- 


yaka anye ca bahuvádyakarà ràjakula-dvàre sennipatensuh sarvdyo ca ќтепуо. Mahavastu, 
ПІ, p. 442. 


Mahavastu, ПІ, p. 442. 
ће Kapilavastu list, which appears earlier in the Mahdvastu, is slightly shorter but 
includes most categories from the Rajagrha list. Ibid., p. 113. 
14 Milinda-Pariho, p. 331. 15 A.L. Basham, Op. cit., p. 204. 
| 16 иаа kappakà паћараћа cundà. Millinda-Panho, p. 331. 
The terms used are ртаџапћа, Sankhika, dantakdrakd, таћікатака and prastariká. 
Mahdvastu, ПІ, p. 113, cf. 442. 
18 dhanukárà јаката usukárà. Milinda-Panho, p. 331. 
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g a 
workers and dyers, (v) transport workers,!? (vi) potters and builders, and Д 


(vii) preparers of various types of eatables. Besides goldsmiths and sil- 
versmiths, metal workers included those who worked in tin, copper, brass 
and lead.” Textile workers comprised weavers of silk and wool.?! It seems 
that the art of feeding silkworms on mulberry leaves was practised in India 
around the first century. Specialization in textile production is also indi- 
cated by the mention of weavers producing cloth for the army and those 
specializing in cloth weaving meant for deities (and probably priests). We 
also hear of laundrymen, dyers, cleaners and spinners.** Tailors (tun- 
navaya and those who dealt in woollen shawls (dusstka)** were nearer to these 
artisans. Those who dealt in cotton or cotton cloth were called karpasika.” 
The Garland of Madurai does not make much distinction between 
craftsmen and shopkeepers. According to it craftsmen such as painters, 
weavers, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, clothiers, florists, vendors of sandal- 
wood and men who make bangles of conch-shell work in their shops.” 

The needs of housing and household goods and utensils were met by 
builders, barn makers, decorators, plasterers, potters, modellers in clay, 
basket makers, carvers, carpenters, painters, decorators and tanners.?? We 
may include well diggers in this list.” Incidentally the lists do not use any 
term for brick-maker. 

The artisans and others of the kind who were engaged in preparing 
food and drink for the urban population formed a sizeable section. We 
find two kinds of brewers in the Mahàvastu."* The Garland of Madurai refers 


— — 


ee 


е : 5 : 1 
to flags flying on a festival day over the shops which sell the gladdening M | 
toddy. Even in the morning toddy i is sold to thirsty morning travellers, and PA 
the drunkards reel to their feet and shout on the streets."? The Mahdvastu d 

ТЕЙ 
Е H 
19 nrttikavahaka ... піка olumpika. Mahdvastu. ПІ, p. 113; kasthavahaka. Ibid., p. 443. hi 
9 in 
20 uvannakárà зајјћаката ѕіѕаката приката lohakārā vattakara ayakarà. Митаа-Рапћо, || 
p. 331. Hs 
9 i 
21 a ousavika, Mahdavastu, III, p. 113. The term, which is also read as kosavika, is sometimes te 


translated as makers of sheaths or scabbards, but apparently it is another form of kauseyavika 
which is mentioned in Manu, V.120. It means a person who weaves threads made out of 


silkworm shells (kosa) and those of wool from the sheep hair (au). 
22 


роне 


urna-váyakà varütha-tantravàyakà devata-tantravaya cailadhovakà тајаћа $ucikà tantravaya. 
Mahávastu, ПТ, p. 113. The Milinda-Panho (p. 331) mentions rangakára, rajaka and tunnaváya 
(tailors); 
23 Milinda-Panho, p. 331. 24 Mahdvastu, 11. p. 442. 
?5 A.L. Basham, op. cit., pp. 204, 527, fn. 14. 2 
©The following list does not follow the order given in the body of the text: citrakaraka var- 
dhakiripakdrakah kdlapatrikah pelalakah pustakarakah | pustakakarmakárakà парий — kalpikà 
ам lepaka sthapatisütradhárakà uptakosthakárakà kipakhanaka. Mahavastu, III, p. 113. 
27 The term kupakhanaka (ibid.,) is also translated as miner. 
s Sunthikāh зтаћикатакаћ, Mahāvastu, ПІ, p. 113. 
9 A.L. Basham, op. cit., p. 204. 
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mentions nearly a dozen categories of cooks and specialists who pre- 
pared wheat flour, sattu (powder of fried foodgrains), cooked rice and 
$ various types of confectionery including curd, sugar, jaggery, etc. 
Although these people are represented as dealers they also seem to 
be producers. In addition to them we notice sellers and hawkers of grass, 
wood, cooked rice, leaves, fruits, roots, boiled rice (odana), cakes, fish- 
mongers and butchers. Regarding Madurai we are told that stall- 
keepers sell sweet cakes, scented powder, betel quids and garlands of 
flower.?* We further learn that the Madurai food shops briskly sell greens, 


> jackfruits, mangoes, sugar-candy, cooked псе and chunks of cooked 
39; meat.?* The existence of all these categories presupposes a large circle of 
" Ё Wt townsmen whose needs in respect of food were met by these hawkers and 
bd zt dealers. 
|| у The Buddhist texts mention not only the sresthi who was the chief 
it А Mes merchant of the nigama and the caravan leader sárthaváha who was | 
EM E the head of the corporation of the merchants (vanijgramo) but also nearly | 
р half a dozen petty merchants called оатија. These are dealers in fruits 
(phalavanya), roots (milavanija), cooked food (attavànijà), sugar (sarkara- 
одтја), bark cloth (valakalavanya), sheaves of corn or grass (stamba- 
vanya) and bamboo (vamsavànijà).* These merchants therefore met 
the varied needs of the urban folk including food, dress and housing. 
| To them we can add perfumers or all-purpose merchants called gan- 
pa dhika, from which the term gandhi is derived. Various types of oil- 
[à JU men, some of them dealing in perfumed oils, are covered by the term.” 
"A The term agrivanijà" seems to be obscure, but they may have been 
| i the predecessors of the agrawalas if we allow for the linguistic conversion 
H of n into /. 
| UTER Whatever be the nature of ritual, economic or occupational differentia- 
prete поп in the ranks of craftsmen in the post-Mauryan centuries, without 


doubt we notice remarkable specialization in handicrafts. For example, 
the Митаа-Рапћо speaks of bow manufacturers, bowstring makers and 
arrow fletchers, all in the context of bow-making.** Similarly it refers to 
: painters, dye manufacturers and dyers.?? Numerous trades and subtrades 
can be inferred from artefacts found in excavations at any urban site. 


30 ава ghatakundika golika dadhyikà ...khandakaraka modakakaraka handuka samitakaraka 
gudapacaka тадћикатаћа ... ye ca anye pi vya vaharika. Mahavastu, 111, p. 442. 

3 tinaharaka katthaharaka bhataka pannika phalika mülikà odanika püfnkà macohika mamsika 
тајјіка. Milinda-Panho, p. 331. In Mahavastu, 111, p. 113, dealers in wood, grass, samba and 
bamboo are mentioned as kasthavanijd, trnavanijá, stambavanijà and vamsavanija. The spel- 
lings of some terms differ in the Mahavastu and Milinda-Panho. 

ЗИМЕ Basham, op. cit., р. 204. #3 Ibid. 31 Mahdvastu, IH, pp. 113, 442-43. 

%5 Milinda-Paho, p. 531. 36 Mahavastu, III, p. 113. * Ibid. 

38 SBE, XXXVI, pt. V, pp. 209-11. | Ibid. 
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Variations in pottery, metalwork, ivory goods, glass objects, stone beads, 
etc., reveal numerous categories of artisans which have yet to be identified 
inthe context of time and place. Meanwhile we could prepare a general list 
of artisans who would be found in important towns. Even if we leave the 
inscriptional evidence, artefacts suggest the presence of most artisans 
mentioned in Buddhist texts and many others not specified in them. 
Building workers included masons, tilers, bricklayers, mud wall makers, 
well diggers, etc. Those who worked in clay comprised skilled and unskil- 
led potters, terracotta makers, modellers, manufacturers of seals, bullae 
manufacturers, and makers of moulds meant for coins, jewellery, clay 
figurines, etc. Workers in stone consisted of quarrymen, sculptors, makers 
of pillars and stupas, panels, railings, gateways, etc. Large numbers of 
craftsmen quarried, collected and worked in various types of precious and 
semiprecious stones for preparing beads and pendants which were used - 
for religious and decorative purposes. Bead factories appear at several 

urban sites particularly in the Deccan and south India. Similarly glass 

objects suggest a large number of workers in glass and others who pro- 

vided the necessary raw material for its manufacture. Metal objects attest 

the existence of not only jewellers and goldsmiths but also workers in lead, 

tin, iron, brass, bronze, copper and silver. Inscriptions show that various 

types of artisans including perfumers and flour makers made donations, 

and some of them acted as banks for religious purposes. 


Neither the list of artisans and merchants given in the Buddhist texts are NH | 
exhaustive nor have we exhaustively treated the artisanal and mercantile | i 
terms mentioned therein. But what has been stated above is sufficient to 7 


bring out the importance of craftsmen and merchants in the urban set-up. 
In The Garland of Madurai the streets are called broad rivers of people, who | 
buy and sell in the market-place.*” The importance of shopkeepers is indi- | 
cated by the repetition of the term арапа in the description of the city of | { 
Sakala.*! Its shops appear as filled with various types of cloth made in Kasi, | 
Kotumbara and other р1асез.*? Many artisans and merchants were | 
organized into guilds called sreni and ayatana, but how these organizations А 
functioned is indicated neither in the Mahdavastu nor in the Milinda-Panho. { 
Both merchants and craftsmen were divided into high, low and middle 
ranks." What it means in terms of skill, status and income is not clear. 
There were certainly big and small traders and merchants, and also skilled 
and unskilled craftsmen. Skilled craftsmen producing and selling luxury 
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articles such as jewellers, goldsmiths and workers in semiprecious stones 
may have approximated to affluent merchants. 

There is no doubt that towns were centres of exchange, production and 
technology. An ideal town was one whose granaries and treasuries were 
stocked with enormous quantities of corn, wealth and other provisions 
and which abounded in food, drink and various eatables."* But how these 
provisions reached artisans, merchants and numerous other townsmen is 
not clear. As a model city Sakala appears full of coins (kahàpana), silver, 
gold, bronze and precious stones. '? This coupled with the Kautilyan provi- 
sion for payment in money would suggest that together with religious, 
military and administrative sections of the urban society artisans and mer- 
chants mainly transacted in money. Plenty of coins, attested by both liter- 
ature and archaeology, served no other purpose than that of exchange. 
The hiranyaka mentioned repeatedly in Buddhist texts may have been 
assayers of coins,"° and the sisakara^ and the rüpakára may have been min- 
ters. The term sisa was also used in the sense of money, and in view of 
plenty of lead coins issued by the Satavahanas the sisakdra could be not 
only a worker in lead but alsó a minter of lead coins. 

How did early historic towns feed the numerous categories of artisans 
and petty merchants, concentrated in them? Apparently they purchased 
foodgrains and other eatables from grain merchants and shopkeepers 
with the money that they received either from the sale of their labour or 
from that of their craft products. Similarly officials and state functionaries 
who received salaries in cash, and priests and monks who received dona- 
tions in cash, would purchase their necessities, with the difference that 
affluent sections would need not only utility and essential articles but also 
luxury articles. Utility articles produced by craftsmen were needed not 
only by the towns but more importantly by the villagers who were not with- 
out their own artisans. In the context of Bronze Age it is held that 
craftsmen did little to cater to the primary needs of the urban people." It 
may well be true if it means that the town did not pay its way. But how did 
the urban population receive the taxes and tributes on which they lived? 
Obviously these were collected from the agriculturists by state officials 
who lived in towns. Apparently artisans also received in cash ог kind the 
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price of their tools and products from the peasants. We have no means to 


estimate the quantity of such tools though in one context we hear of a vil- | 
lage trader depositing five hundred ploughs with a town merchant.” But 
the quality and effectiveness of the tools fabricated by craftsmen for | 


agricultural use cannot be overlooked. Effective tools increased production 
in the hinterland which supported the urban population. Agricultural 
yield increased enormously when iron tools began to be used in produc- 
tion on a large scale. Both literary and archaeological data show that towns 
were centres of the manufacture of iron tools. Luxury articles produced by 
craftsmen were used locally and taken over long distances by traders. 
Traders and merchants would trade in staple products, raw materials and 
finished products including oil and cloth, mostly at local levels. Trade in 
ivory objects, glass goods, beads of semiprecious stones, fine textiles 
including wool, silk and cotton would cover long distances. This was also 
true of trade in spices, metals and iron cutlery. Artisans and merchants 
therefore were concerned with both utility and luxury goods. 

Towns cannot be called parasitic irrespective of societies in which they 
are located. They appear to be so in the initial stage of feudal society, 
although they play a generative role in its later phase, particularly in West- 
ern Europe. In classical, ancient, pre-feudal societies towns perform 
important economic functions and contribute to growth.?? This is also true 
of early historic towns in India. Although we find substantial sections of | 
the townspeople to be parasitical, the contribution of craftsmen and mer- h | 
chants to the development of economy and political power cannot be over- 
looked. 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya enumerates more sources of state income 
from the town (durga) than from the countryside (rástra).?' A fortified set- 
tlement or town accounts for as many as twenty sources of revenue to the 
state.” Three of these related to the income collected by the state- m | 
appointed superintendents of mints, passports and temples. The superin- | 
tendent of temples (devatadhyaksa) may have been connected with the | 
offerings made to the deities, the master of the mint with the examination 
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of coins, and the superintendent of passports with revenue collection | 
from those who entered the country. Liquor, slaughter-house, weaving, M. Il 
and weights and measures also appear as sources of income.?* Clearly uH jj 
these incomes were derived from artisanal and commercial activities. The НЕ | 
city superintendent (nágarika) is also mentioned as a source of income.?' iM Н 
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Apparently he collected fines from the offenders against city laws. The 
state also derived income from oil, ghee, jaggery or sugar, the goldsmith, 
the market, the group of artisans and artists, customs duties, and from the 
dues received at the grates and those from outsiders. Prostitutes, gambling 
and buildings also аарреаг as sources of revenue. 55 All these items of 
income are typical of an urban society. We may add to them dandah”® 
fines, which were apparently derived from judicial or magisterial fines 
Whatever be the age of Book II of Kautilya’s Arthasástra which contains all 
this information, it was seemingly pre-feudal. As centres of production 
and distribution ancient towns contributed considerably to the coffers of 
the state. It is no wonder that Kautilya recommends а policy of deliberate 
urbanization which also appears in the Milinda-Panho.’ 

In pre-feudal India artisans helped maintain a large army by manufac- 
turing goods and equipment for it and by paying taxes to the state.^? We 
learn that the Mauryas maintained six hundred thousand soldiers in the 
fourth century BC. This number may not be an exaggeration if we recall 
that in its heyday the Roman empire had the same military strength. The 
army is likely to have maintained its strength under Asoka, who did not 
disband his army despite his pacific policy. Under the Satavahanas, the 
Kusanas and the: Ksatrapas the number of the soldiers may have been 
reduced. But even then large armies had to be kept for waging wars and 
suppressing revolts. In spite of the immunity of some donated villages 
from the entry of soldiers the army was needed for maintaining order in 
the countryside and defending the dominions under direct. control. 
Under the successors of the Mauryas the practice of vassals supplying 
soldiers did not prevail widely. 

If the pre-feudal states maintained large armies, we have to find out 
how these large armies were fed, housed, clothed, equipped and trans- 
ported. Here towns played an important role. The income derived from 
towns and trade may not have been of the same order as that collected 
from the countryside, but its relevance to the state cannot be disregarded. 
What is more important, large armies needed weapons and means of 
transport. Near the royal palace Kautilya earmarks a part of the town for 
the habitation of workers in wool, yarn, bamboo, leather, armours, 
weapons and shields. It is laid down that these artisans and $üdras should 
live in the western quarter.?? However workers in metals and jewels and 
the brahmanais аге assigned the northern quarter. 60 Whether the localiza- 
tion of artisans for ready service to the state prevailed in Maurya times or 


ji Ibid. 56 Ibid. 57 Trenckner's edn., pp. 330-31. 
?* Milinda-Pariho, p. 331; Маћаџачи, III, pp. 113, 443. For army weavers the term var- 
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continued in post-Maurya times is difficult to ascertain. But the Buddhist 
texts of about the first century AD refer to craftsmen including chariot- 
makers, manufacturers of bows, strings and arrows, and army weavers."! 
Large-scale monetization in pre-feudal times suggests that the artisans 
produced petty commodities which were purchased by the peasants and 
others with money or exchanged in barter. This process enabled both arti- 
sans and traders to pay their taxes; otherwise how could so many taxes be 
collected from the fortified city (durga)? 

The decline of towns undermined the ability of the tradesmen to pay 
taxes in Gupta and post-Gupta times. Evidently because of this a Sanskrit 
commentary of the thirteenth century on a Jain Prakrit text contains puns 
about the term nagara (town) and calls it nakara, non-taxpaying. On the 
other hand it states that the village is oppressed with eighteen types of 
taxes (astadasakarah).°? But because of grants of villages on a wide scale 
even the source of rural revenue was undermined. Hence the sovereign 
had to depend primarily on his vassals. Hsüan Tsang informs us that 
Harsa kept sixty thousand war elephants and a cavalry of one hundred 
thousand." This presents a sharp contrast to the army of Chandragupta 
Maurya, who had nine thousand fighting elephants and a cavalry of thirty 
thousand. Although the number of the infantry is not given by Hsuan 
Tsang, keeping in with his other figures it would come to nearly twenty 
millions, for the Maurya infantry numbered around six lakhs. How do we 
explain this contrast between the army of the larger Maurya empire and 
that of the smaller empire of the Harsa? Obviously regiments to Harsa’s 
army were supplied by vassals and mobilized only in times of war. This 
practice can be inferred from the account of an Arab merchant Sulaiman 
who wrote around the middle of the ninth century. He states: “The troops 
of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not receive pay. The king 
assembles them only in case of a religious war. They then come out, and 
maintain themselves without receiving anything from the king". This 
would mean that most of the soldiers who fought for the sovereign did not 
receive pay from him. Apparently they were paid by vassals or lesser kings 
who supplied their stipulated quotas to the sovereign overlord. But the 
statement that the king mobilized soldiers only for fighting religious wars 
seems to have been made in the context of the war between the Muslim 


ĉl Митаа-Раћћо, p. 331; Mahavastu, IIl, pp. 113, 443. „ 
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Arabs and the Hindu Gurjara Pratiharas. In western and northern India 
we have hardly any examples of religious wars fought between the Indian 
kingdoms. However when Sulaiman speaks of unpaid soldiers of the 
kings, he makes an exception in the case of the Balhara or the Rastrakuta 
king who was a friend of the Arabs. He states that the Balhara “gives 
regular pay to his troops. as the practice is among the Arabs”. This 
implies that the Rastrakuta king maintained a paid professional soldiery, 
which, in our view, would apply to all the other kings. Clearly every state 
maintained a core of minimal soldiery which would be borne on the back 
of the peasants. But on account of loss of revenue through the decay of 
towns and grants of villages the state had to raise contingents from its vas- 
sals and delegate policing powers to its beneficiaries in the rural areas. 
What did de-urbanization mean to the town dwellers? The composition 
of the ancient urban population is indicated by several texts. The 
Arthasastra of Kautilya shows that the inmates of the royal palace, the 
councillors, priests and preceptors, commanders, and, above all, the four 
wings of the army comprising elephants, horses, chariots and infantry 
lived in the fortified city.°° The Milinda-Panho also indicates that these 
four wings together with various kinds of warriors and army officers 
formed a sizeable segment in the city." These elements either con- 
tinued to dwell in some old decaying cities or moved to newly fortified 
places on the desertion of the old towns. But the number of the regular 
soldiery seems to have become minimal. The state army supported by 
taxes collected from the peasants was reinforced in times of war by the 
contingents supplied by the vassals in lieu of villages assigned to them or 
in return for recognition of their authority to rule in their respective areas. 
Non-agriculturist settlements in Gupta and post-Gupta times appeared as 
garrisons or military camps, administrative seats, pilgrimages, religious 
establishments, etc. Several decaying towns are called military camps or 
skandhavara in the land grant inscriptions of the fifth-eighth centuries.™ 
We can speculate on the fortunes of the merchants including dealers in 
grain, cloth, perfume, etc., who appear as townsmen in the Arthasastra*? 
and Milinda-Pariho."? In Pali and other texts the town was called nigama 
and the countryside was called janapada. It is significant that the term 
nigama, which literally means a place for going out and thus indicates trade 


95 Ibid., р. 3. 66 4$, II, 4. 
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and mobility, was used to denote not only town but also guilds of artisans 
and traders. Their number may have dwindled. Some merchants could 
have taken to agriculture and land management, others may have become 
itinerant vendors moving from village to village with petty commodities. 
Although Kautilya mentions some peasant households living on the out- 
skirts of towns,"! small shopkeepers would have no difficulty in pursuing 
agriculture after the decay of the town. Petty merchants may have mig- 
rated to the rural areas where they would either take to agriculture or else 
carry on their avocations on a decreased scale. As we know, both trade and 
agriculture were recommended for the vaisyas. 

Bigger merchants may have turned into landlords wherever oppor- 
tunities helped them. We may refer to the case of the merchant 
Udayamana and his two brothers who went on business from Ayodhya to 
Tamralipti and made plenty of топеу.'? On way back home they stayed 
for some reason in a village in Hazaribagh district. When Adi Simha, the 
local king, happened to visit that forested area, Udayamana pleased the 
king with his tribute (avalagana).” The king invested the merchant with 
the diadem (sripatta), and with royal consent the inhabitants of the village 
Bhramarasalmali made him their rājā.™ At the request of the inhabitants 
of the two other villages Udayamàna made each one of his two brothers 
the ruler (mahipati) of a village each.” All this appears іп an inscription of 
the eighth century which was recorded generations after the event had 
happened.” The object of recording it so late was to assert the political 
supremacy of the lineage (gotra) of the elder brother Udayamana over the 
descendants of the two younger brothers who ruled over the two other vil- 
lages.” The event may have occurred two centuries earlier when Ayodhya 
decayed as a town. Although the merchant's motives for acquiring the 
headship of the three villages in the forested area of Hazaribagh are not 
stated in the inscription, they certainly used their huge wealth (suvarnna- 
mani-manikya-mukta-prabhrti)’® to set themselves up as rural lords with the 
favour of the local king. They were backed by the villagers who requested 
them to become their lords. Some big merchants from other towns may 
also have converted themselves into rural magnates. 

Urban decline seems to have generated a marked scorn for artisans, 
who were mainly concentrated in towns. Although certain crafts such as 
those of the basket-maker, chariot-maker, etc., were considered low 
(hinasippani) in several Pali texts, the eighteen guilds or srenis of craftsmen 
repeatedly mentioned in the Jatakas did not carry any stigma. But in early 
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medieval times the eighteen srenis came to be identified with eighteen jatis 

ог prakrtis, which came to be considered low." Early medieval sources 

suggest an inferior position for craftsmen.?? Some artisans were con- 

demned as untouchables. These include weavers, dyers, tailors, barbers, 

braziers, shoemakers, ойтеп, fishermen, ironsmiths and goldsmiths."! 

Weavers occupied a high position in a fifth century inscription, but Al- 
biruni listed them as untouchables."? 

A far more important consequence was the migration of the artisans 

from towns. In the late fifth century à guild of silk-weavers migrated from 

Gujarat to Mandasor in Malwa and took to various avocations including 

" those of poets and archers. Such migrations and changes in profession 

seem to be a natural phenomenon. Most artisans may have migrated to the 

| g, hinterland whose raw produce supported them. If this possibility was not 

у available they could go farther or change their avocations. But dispersal of 

| à + <4 crafts in the rural areas could be an important consequence of the decay 

B of towns. 

<=> Migrations seem to have assumed several forms. We know that artisans 

lived in fixed localities in towns. In some cases this localization of crafts in 

towns was also kept up after migration to the rural areas. This can be con- 

jectured on the basis of village names in Vakataka land charters. We may 

mention six such villages, and begin with Kamsakaragrama,” a village of 

braziers who work in brass and are known as kaserās in modern times. It 

‚ду would be a mistake to think that the whole village was inhabited by 

"yt IN braziers, but certainly their population was sufficient to name the village. 

T , The braziers may have served the neighbouring countryside in supplying 

and repairing brass tools and utensils on an itinerant basis, moving from 

{ place to place with their kit consisting of a little furnace fitted with a blower 

IN ' and an anvil and hammer. Or else clients would have to move to their cot- 

tage workshops for meeting their needs. A second localized group of 

localized artisans, in this case the carpenters, moved from the town and 

formed Karmakaragrama.™ The carpenters may have served in the same 
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fashion as the braziers except that the first would need tin, iron, copper 
etc., and the second would need timber. Similarly the village of Lavana- 
tailika,*® salt manufacturers and ойтеп, may have been formed by arti- 
sans migrating from decaying towns. Such a settlement was particularly 
important because even the ordinary rural people could not do without 
salt and oil. We also hear of a village called Madhukajjhari,* which may 
have been set up by таћиа distillers. The village of goldsmiths, 
Suvarnakaragrama, may have been founded by jewellers migrating from 
decaying towns. They were probably affluent artisans-cum-merchants 
having dealings with the well-to-do strata*? of rural society, Lohanagara, 
a village of blacksmiths, may have originated from some specialized local- 
ity of urban artisans who set up their settlement in the countryside. The 
village of the leather workers called Carmmaànka*? may have been set up 
either as a result of the migration of these artisans from towns or may have 
been a suburban settlement.?? We are also told of a village called Vetalika 
(written as Vatalika) which may have given shelter to entertainers. 

In view of the decline of Paunar, Kaundinyapura and other towns in the 
Vakataka kingdom we may assume that artisans migrated for short or long 
distances, and earned their livelihood by serving the rural population. 
They reduced the usefulness of petty merchants who trafficked between 
the village and the town. In the process they dispersed their crafts in the 
rural areas so that villagers could become self-contained and self-reliant. 

The skill and expertise of urban artisans was disseminated in the vil- 
lages. Possibly the crafts and luxuries typical of towns spread in the coun- | 
tryside. The emerging landlords in the old, settled rural areas may have 


. ^ ei 
enjoyed these luxuries, and the products of crafts may have been con- 1 | 
sumed by both the peasants and the landlords. Just as the elements of the IE d 


Harappan culture spread in rural settlements in Sind and Gujarat after the T | 
disappearance of the main centres, a similar development may have taken n 
place after the urban phase of Kusana and Satavahana times and also after 
the decay of urbanism in Gupta times. But this hypothesis cannot be easily 
tested until the archaeology of medieval rural sites is developed. Rural 
areas may have received some urban elements, and urban areas may have 3 
been ruralized. Such diffusion undermined the distinction between the 
town and the countryside. Therefore in some medieval texts the term 
nigama came to mean a village, and the village came to be called pura or 
nagara. 

The obliteration of the distinction between the town and the village is 
evident from the Manasára, a work on architecture compiled some time 
after the twelfth century. The text discusses the planning of the village 
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and the town in sucha manner that one cannot be differentiated from the 
other. Chapter 9 of the text is called gramalaksana (village scheme) and 
chapter 10 nagaravidhàna (layout of towns). P.K. Acharya, editor and 
translator of the text, thinks that both the chapters deal with town-plan- 
ning. He however adds that town-planning is treated under the categories 
of village, town and fort.?! Fort therefore is not considered to be the same 
as town. Measurements prescribed for kheta and kharvata, two smaller 
categories of towns, are the same as those for the villages bearing these 
names.” While describing the prastara variety of village, the Мапазата lays 
down that the village should be laid out as the pattana, the khetaka or the 
kharvata, ” the three varieties of town. It is called pattana when inhabited 
mainly by the vaisyas, khetaka when mainly inhabited by the $üdras, and 
kharvata when mainly inhabited by the pratilomas "' or people of mixed castes 
who appear as a result of union between women of higher castes and men 
of lower castes. The concentration of mixed castes, mostly untouchables, 
in the kharvata shows that towns were held in contempt in early medieval 
times. 

The distinction between the town and the country became more and 
more blurred in early medieval times. At any rate the Мапазата does not 
consider the village to be much different from town in its planning 
scheme. In an elaborate description of the dandaka type of village,” it 
states that if this village be situated on the bank of a river it is called a pura.” 
Similarly the nandyávarta type of village is called pura when its second, 
third and fourth rounds are inhabited by the ksatriyas, vais$yas and the 
other castes; ?7 obviously its first part is inhabited by the brahmanas.”* 
Therefore the Мапазата does not distinguish the pura from certain types 
of villages. It also betrays lack of distinction between the village and the 
nagara. A dandaka village with an assemblage of fifty initiated brahmanas 
(diksita) is called a nagara. 99 A few other provisions in the Мапазата are sig- 
nificant. For instance, the svastika village, which is inhabited by people of 
all classes, is fit for the residence of the king." This would suggest that 
either the king lived in a town or the svastika village was the residence of an 
important vassal. 

The royal palace is to be also located in the nandyavarta village, '?' which 
is to be inhabited by the vassals (saémantas) and landowners (svámipas). 
In this village provision is made for the habitations of oilmen and 
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93 Ibid. IX. 228-29, 


% ыа. The terms vaisyasamgha and südrasamgha are used. Р.К. Acharya reads prthuloma 
and translates itas ‘broad haired? Kshatriyas', but apparently the correct reading is pratiloma. 
95 Manasara, IX. 57-60. 96 Ibid., 60. 97 Ibid., 108. 98 тыа, 


9 Ibid., 61. 100 Thid., 182. 101 Ibid., IX. 111-13. 102 T bid., IX. 114. 
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potters, ! fishmongers, Kiratas and butchers,'! washermen and dan- і 
: 5 А = : . 06 f 
cers,” tailors (or nurses meant for helping child delivery), carpenters 
and basket makers," arm manufacturers and leather workers, ^ and for | 
all those who live by other occupations.'? Obviously the artisans living in | 


this type of village served the royal household. Attached to it through the 
Јајтапї system, they may have been paid in kind out of the grain tax col- 
lected by the king. It is further provided that the nandyavarta village may 
have brahmanas up to four thousand.!'? Apparently they were supported 
by land grants which had become fairly common by the seventh century. 

The period 300-1000 which coincided with the first phase of feudalism, 
was not without its non-agriculturist settlements, but we notice a change in 
the composition of their population and in the pattern of their occupa- 
tions. Now we find more people who managed religion, administration 
and military affairs, apart from a good number of soldiers. The number of 
artisans and traders substantially decreased. Capitals, garrisons, temples, 
monasteries, ‘pilgrim centres became primarily centres of consumption. 

_Even in the field of crafts they did not produce much, although they could 
not completely dispense with trade. Long-distance trade was apparently | 
limited to costly goods of prestige, luxury and religious use. | 

The system of exchanging presents and collecting tributes could make 

available to chiefs, princes and big landlords articles which were not found 
in their own regions, but the extent to which the practice prevailed is not 
known. Mutual presents passing between peasant households forming 
part of a mar riage and kinship network and living within a radius of 
twenty km could be a substitute for trade. 

In the urban phase thriving trade coupled with the use of money would 
undermine the institution of mutual presents which sustained communal 
feasts. The decline of trade and urban life would invigorate the practice of 
mutual aid which characterized communal feasts. These feasts did not 
require much shopping with money but were based on mutual gifts and 
reciprocal aid in labour. Originating as tribal practices, they were 
sanctified by custom and religion. Survivals of the institution of communal 
feasts are found in various rural parts of northern India, but in a Bhagal- 
pur village the survival of mutual gifts seemed to be quite strong even sixty 
years ago.!!! In it sixty per cent of the material required for marriage, fune- 
ral and other domestic rituals was obtained through presents and labour 
aid received from relations on paternal and maternal sides. Even people 
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06 Ibid., 194. Р.К. Acharya prefers tailors. 107 Thid., 125. 108 Thid., 126. -f 
ot 127. HO Ibid., IX. 155-56. 


Ul gathered information about the nature of communal feast from Nathan Jha (86), an 
inhabitant of Gauripur village in Thana Bihpur of Bhagalpur. Jha worked asa fiscal functio- 
nary under a British indigo planter till the early thirties. 
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living outside the kin system contributed. All this contribution included 
not only foodgrains and other eatables but also clothes. It was so substan- 
tial that ifa person fell on bad days, the best course recommended for him 
was to launch a domestic sacrifice such as marriage, sacred-thread cere- 
mony, etc. This would solve his immediate problem, and after the end of 
the feast would leave him enough provisions to enable him to carry on for 
a couple of months.''” 

As a consequence of urban decline the occupations of artisans were 
ruralized and the economy in which they-functioned was demonetised. 
The artisans who served various establishments were granted land for 


Erxl their maintenance. This was a common feature of temples in south 

ths. 14; India.' In the eastern part of the subcontinent a tenth century сор- 

Ба Иде perplate land grant from Sylhet in Bangladesh provides а good illustra- 

| P 1 tion of tenure services for artisans and professional classes. Varieties of 

{х (ac, artisans served a large religious establishment, the like of which was to be 

N ETE hardly found in epigraphic records from the northern part of the subcon- 
Nem tinent!!! 


The Pashchimbhag copperplate of Sricandra, dated 930, 
records land grants for running one large matha and other not so large 
eight mathas. It states that 120 patakas of land, estimated at 1800 acres, was 
granted to the large matha in Candrapura in Pundravardhana.!? This 
land was allotted to various artisans, professionals and entertainers in the 
service of the temple monastery. The beneficiaries included a grammar 


; ТЫ teacher, ten students, five guest brahmanas, the brahmana who built the 

^ у temple, the accountant and the scribe.!! The entertainers included a 
"n ) dancer, two conch-shell blowers, two drum-beaters, five big drum-beaters 
ii and eight kettledrum-beaters.'!7 Groups of artisans and servicing classes 
i 


comprised four florists, two oilmen, two potters, two carpenters, two 
] masons, two blacksmiths, eight sweepers (vettikas).!* What is significant, 
beet land was also granted to twenty-two agricultural labourers and leather 

workers. They were granted 23.5 patakas of land.!!? In addition, forty-seven 


112 owe all this information to Nathan Jha. 
MARK Pandeya, Temple Economy under the Colas (с. лр 850-1070), pp. 60-63. 
MAD: Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, pp. 32, 37. 115 Ibid., p. 32 f. 
КС. Chaudhury, "Paschimabhàg Copper-plate of Maharaja Srichandradeva (10th 
cens AD)” N.K. Bhattasali Commemoration Volume, pp. 166-98, 11.37-38 of the inscription. 
a Ibid.. 11.39-40. е 
Ibid., 11.38-4 1. D.C. Sircar prefers the reading cettikdnam to vettikānām, op. cit., p. 67. 


119 dudvimsati-karmmakara-carmakaranaiica pratyekam ardhapatakah. K.G. Chaudhury, op. 
cit., 1.40. D.C. Sircar renders karmakara as servant, which does not convey the real meaning. 
Apparently the carmakara or the chamars worked not only as cobblers but also as agricultural 
workers as they do even today in north India. The karmakaras who were placed with the 
chamars were originally hired workers (frequently a part of the phrase dása-karmakara), but 1 
now they were enserfed with grants of land, a practice which also affected artisans. | 
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patakas of land was provided for repairs or navakarma in the large тата." 
The yield from this land may have been used for procuring building mate- 
rial and supporting masons, architects, transport workers, etc. 

Although singly more persons were attached to the large matha, taken 
together far more artisans, professionals, entertainers, and servicing 
people were attached through grants of land to eight mathas, four located 
in Vangala and four outside it. These monasteries governed 280 patakas of 
land.'*! The beneficiaries of this land consisted of eight teachers (up- 
adhyayas), forty students, two mahattara brahmanas, two kayasthas, two 
vankas or distributors, two accountants (ganakas) and two vaidyas or physi- 
cians. Sixteen vettikas or sweepers were granted three-fourths pataka each. 
Further eighty pátakas of land was granted for repairs in the eight 
тайаз,!?? which work may have engaged a good number of various 
categories of building workers. Furthermore, eight florists/gardeners, 
eight barbers, eight oilmen and eight washermen were granted half a 
pātaka of land each for serving the eight mathas.'** More importantly, 
sixty-four agricultural labourers and leather workers were granted half a 
pātaka each for the same purpose.!?* Evidently besides pursuing their own 
occupations the leather workers also worked in the fields belonging to the 
non-cultivating functionaries of the eight mathas and also of the large 
matha. The carmakáras or chamars apparently worked as ploughmen for 
which they were granted land. Survivals of this practice are widespread in 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and other parts of northern India. But those chamars 
who as leather workers were made part of the јајтат system were given 
either fixed sheaves of harvested crops or quantities of cereals. In return 
they supplied shoes and straps of leather for plough equipment. 

The large or the Candrapura matha supported nearly one hundred 
beneficiaries, and the remaining eight monasteries nearly 250 
beneficiaries. These included not only teachers, students and higher 
functionaries but also a good many artisans, all living on land grants. 
Except for some chamars and agricultural workers all were non-agricul- 
turists. The fact that artisans and agricultural workers were granted land 
gave them control over the means of production and therefore greater 
independence than they enjoyed in the јајтат system. 

The mode of remuneration through subinfeudation of land that pre- 
vailed in the temple-cum-monastic establishments obviously prevailed in 
princely, chiefly and big secular establishments or settlements which were 
numerically dominated by non-agriculturists. Unfortunately their records 
are difficult to trace. It seems that the princes deliberately founded 


120 К 6. Chaudhury, op. cit., 1.41 of the inscription. а. 1.47. 


122 Thid., Il. 49-47. 123 ла. Il. 44-45. 124 pig, 
125 Cf, K.G. Chaudhury, op.cit., p. 195. 
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temple-cum-monastic establishments on a feudal pattern in new areas. 
These institutions not only strengthened political authority but also pro- 
~ vided sources of livelihood for all those who had to leave decaying towns 
or over-populated villages. '*° 
The description of towns in Buddhist and Sanskrit texts show that they 
were not only seats of rulers, officials, armymen, traders and craftsmen 
but also of sramanas and brahmanas. Kautilya mentions brahmanas as 
town dwellers,'*’ and so does the Milinda-Panho.'** Brahmanas and sra- 
manas appear in the descriptions of Dhammanagara and Sakala in the 
Митаа-Рапћо. Brahmanas also appear prominently in the Mahavastu 
descriptions of Rajagrha and Kapilavastu. They lived on the gifts made by 


, the kings, officials, merchants and artisans. The decay of towns therefore 

| 71 бо; affected their source of livelihood. It has been therefore correctly held 

|| BA, that the brahmanas moved to the countryside for finding sources of sub- 

to nem sistence which comprised land grants. The names of the original homes 

~ of the brahmana migrants suggest their migration from a good many 

er towns. The epigraphs of the fourth-seventh centuries include Ayodhya, 

Kanauj, Mathura and Sravasti in Uttar Pradesh, Mandasor (identical 

with Dasapura), Ujjain and Vidisha in Madhya Pradesh; Broach, Nausari, 

Sopara (identical with Aniruddhapura), Vadanagara or Vadner, and Val- 

abhi in Gujarat; and Pundravardhana or  Mahasthangarh in 

Bangladesh." Later inscriptions ranging up to the eleventh century 

jfi mention Ahicchatra, Pataliputra, and Vaishali in the north; Girnar in 

atta , Gujarat; Karad (Кагаћагака) in Maharashtra; and Banavasi in Каг- 
71 5 nataka.!?! 

yi The western coast is naturally associated with seaborne commerce 

ty | which generated urbanism. But it is significant that post-Gupta epigraphs 

У speak of continuous migration of brahmanas from towns in that area. 

Nu Land grant inscriptions show that brahmanas continued to move from 


urban homes to the countryside not only in numbers of 1-3 but also in 
those of 34,40,44 and 63 at a time.'*? This process is clearly discernible 
in the sixth-eighth century, and continues in the following centuries. 


126 The practice of supporting artisans and others through land grants continued in later 
centunes. The Malkapuram stone pillar inscription of ap 1261-62 from Andhra Pradesh 
shows that Vi$vesvara, the founder of a monastery called Sri-Visve$vara-Golaki, and also the 
principal of a college attached to it, granted land to 101 persons. They included teachers and 
other professionals, entertainers (including dancers, songstresses and drum players) and vil- 
lage guards. They also comprised ten mechanics (Айгиз), barbers, artisans (рт) and 
engineers (sthapatis) who worked in gold, copper, stone, bamboo and iron. D.C. Sircar, Epig- 
raphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, pp. 37-39. 

127 AS. 11.4. 128 SBE, XXXVI, pt-V, pp.209-11. 

RN. Nandi, op. cit., pp. 80-89. 130 tbid, pp. 80-84. 131 Ibid. pp. 84-88. 

See Appendix 1. 
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The sites of many western or other towns from where the brahmanas mig- 
rated have been excavated, and they appear in a state of decay in Gupta 
and post-Gupta times. However the brahmanas migrating from Ahic- 
chatra, Pataliputra and Vaishali may have lived at intermediate homes 
from where they moved to the donated villages, for in these cases the 
villages are situated too far from the original homes of the donees. The 
dispersal of the brahmanas in the countryside raised the cultural level of 
the peasantry and enriched agricultural technology. 

Unlike the brahmanas the Buddhist monks did not live within the 
bounds of the city. Marshall rightly points out that the Buddhist monas- 
tery lay close to the town on which the friars depended for begging their 
daily bread.'?? The Buddha generally spent the rainy season in the vicinity 
of some city. Therefore the ideal place for the residence of early renoun- 
cers was a spot not too far from the town and not too near, suitable for 
going and coming, easily accessible to all people, secluded from men, and 
well fitted for a retired life.'** Naturally early sangháramas or monasteries 
are found in the suburbs of towns. This seems to be true of monasteries 
and stupas in Taxila, Bhita, Sarnath, Piprahwa, Kusinagara, Vaishali, 
Sanchi, Nagarjunakonda, and of the caves in Nasik, Karle, Junnar, etc. 
“With one possible but very doubtful exception there is nota single example 
at Taxila of запрћатата erected within the walls of any of the cities”. '*° 

In early historic times the town was a strong prop of Buddhism. Artisans 
and merchants vied with one another in raising votive stupas and putting 
up pillars in honour of the Buddha at Sanchi and Bharhut. They proudly 
mention the towns to which they belonged. Nagarjunakonda provides an 
example of close linkage between urbanism and early Buddhism. The 
commoners, including merchants, promoted Buddhist construction. 
Bodhisri, a lay worshipper, constructed several buildings. Kumaranandin, 
asresthin, donated a sculptured friezeto a monastery, and a monastery was 
renovated by gifts received largely from the merchant community? We 
have the famous story of the multimillionaire merchant Anathapindika of 
Sravasti who spent a total of 540 million pieces of metal money on provid- 
ing accommodation for the Buddha and his monks at Jetavana-vihara. 
The land for the monastery cost him 180 million, its construction cost the 
same amount, and so also its inauguration.'*’ Shorn of its exaggeration 


this story does illustrate the financial support of the city merchants to 


135 Toxila, 1, p. 230. cf. p. 391. 
M Vinaya Texts, tr. T.W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, SBE , XIII, p. 143. 
135 Taxila, 1, p. 231. 


136 H. Sarkar, "Some Aspects of the Buddhist Monuments at Nagarjunakonda", AJ, 
no.16, 1960, p. 77. 


137 v. Anathapindika, С.Р. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. 
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Buddhism, The purchase of Jetavana was depicted at Sanchi, Bharhut,? 
Gaya and more extensively in Amaravati relief, so that it could inspire other 
merchants to act similarly. Buddhism promoted moneylending by asking 
debtors to pay. Tips for success in trade were taught by the Buddha.’ 
The Mahayanist avadāna texts confirm the close relation between traders 
and Buddhism. Naturally when ancient towns declined the neighbouring 
monasteries declined. In the absence of alternative sources of support the 
old monasteries faded away. Since monasteries were concrete and physical 
articulations of Buddhism, their decline attracted the special attention of 
the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hsien and especially of Hsüan Tsang. 

Small monasteries, which formerly existed in the vicinity of towns, 
became mostly derelict. Large structures, called vihdras or mahaviharas, 
sprang up independently of towns in Gupta and post-Gupta times. The 
inmates living in these walled and self-contained structures were given 
villages to support them. Grants of plots of land to the Buddhist church or 
groups of monks were made by the Satavahana princes in western India in 
the second century AD, but the practice spread in other parts of the country 
and assumed gigantic proportions in early medieval times. Buddhist 
monasteries in Bangladesh, and in parts of eastern, northern and south- 
ern India were supported by land grants in early medieval times. Some 
important instances could be given. An exceptionally large monastery, 
nearly 550 sq. ft. with 115 cells, at Mainamati (Pattikera), five miles west 
from Comilla, was apparently maintained by land grants. А cop- 
perplate of the Buddhist king Bhavadeva (c. eighth century) granted lands 
to the ratna-traya of the Vendamati-vihárika.!! Such donations may have 
been made to the main monastery under the Buddhist kings of the Candra 
dynasty (c. 900-1050).!'? The Paharpur monastic complex in Rajshahi dis- 
trict, with Somapura оилага as its centre, could have been similarly sup- 
ported. This might be the case also with Raktamrtikà-vihára discovered at 
Rajbadidanga, identical with Karnasuvarna.'** A considerable monastic 
settlement discovered at Antichak in Bhagalpur district and considered 
identical with Vikramasila may have been assigned villages. Although only 
one mound out of nine has been excavated with 204 cells exposed, along 
with the monks and their attendants the total population would have 
consisted of one thousand people in the exposed monastic and temple 
establishment." For Nalanda, which accommodated ten thousand monk 


138 


s.u. Jetavana, ibid. 2 
139 а 7 
" R.S. Sharma, Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient India, рр. 125-26. 
" Debala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, p. 243. 121 Ibid., p. 245. 142 Cf. Ibid. 


143S R, Das, Excavations at Rajbadidanga: 1962, рр. 6,8. 


144 7 
IAR, 1975-76, pp. 6-7; 1976-77, p. 11; 1978-79, p. 43. Also based on reports shown to 
me by B.S. Jha, S.K. Chaudhury and Vijay Singh of the Vikramasila Project. 
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students, the evidence for grants of villages is clear and definite. According 
to Hsüan Tsang, the great monastery (mahavihára) of Nalanda enjoyed a$ 
many as one hundred villages granted by earlier kings; '” I-tsing raises this 
number to more than two hundred уШареѕ.'* At the request of the 
Sumatra king Balaputradeva, Devapala granted five villages tý 
Nalanda.'" In eastern India Bodh Gaya was the greatest religious centre 
of the Buddhists, although it lacks large monastic structures. According to 
Dharmasvamin twelve wihdras or monasteries existed here in the first half 
of the thirteenth century.''* Jayasena, who was called Pithipati and acarya 
like his father Budhasena, donated a village to the Vajrasana (Bodh Gaya 
temple) and placed the charter in the hands of the monk Mangalasvamin, 
a native of Sri Lanka.!"? 

Several examples of land grants to monasteries in Orissa are known. А 
copperplate of about the first half of the sixth century records the grant of 
a village for establishing a vihdra or monastery at Bodhipadraka, for 
arranging the ceremonial worship of the good Arya-Avalokitesvara and 
also for meeting necessities of the monks, who had to be supplied not only 
with food, cloth, medicine, etc., but also with attendants. 7" 

Excavations show that Ratnagiri, about forty-five km to the south-west 
of Cuttack, was a monastic establishment comparable to Хајапда. ">! It had 
two large monasteries although some other monasteries existed in the 
vicinity of Ratnagiri. All those were obviously supported by land grants. 


—_ - 


For example, two Bhauma-Kara charters (about the middle of the tenth k 
century) from Talcher in Dhenkanal district record the donation of twc | 
villages for the temple of the Buddha in Jayasrama-vihara. The rent was f | 
divided into three shares. One-third was meant for performing the cere- B -{ 


monial worship of the Buddha image which involved arrangements for 
lamp, incense, perfume, flowers, etc., together with offerings meant for 


Di | j 

j > BOs П 1: E 
bali, caru and naivecya.'°* Evidently out of the same share the monks and LE $ 
their ten attendants were provided with food, bed, clothing, medicine and к ji 
food bowl.?? The second one-third share was reserved for repairs, "' ! { 


which would cover the procurement of building material as well as pay- 
ment to masons, artisans, etc., employed for the purpose. Repair and 
maintenance of the building were apparently considered quite important, 
for they claimed one-third share of the ineome from villages. The remainder 


H5 Beal, Records, П, p. 118. 


M6-Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, pp. 65. 154. 
M7 gj. XVII, no.17, 1124-40. 118 Debala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, p. 223 
H9 Ibid., рр. 225-27. 150 Thid., p. 227. Sl tig. р. 232 


15? Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri, 1, pp. 19-20. 
153 Ibid., fn.2. The term dásánàm bhiksundm has been suggested as the correct reading. 
154 Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri, 1, pp. 20. 
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one-third share was meant for the maintenance of the family of the 
benefactor (danapati), presumably the person who built the temple.” 
Later towards the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century we find a Somavamái charter of three copperplates granting a 
village to Rani Karpürasri, who hailed from Salonapura-mahdavihara, thir- 
teen miles from Ratnagiri. The find of the copperplates at the Ratnagiri 
mound suggests that the queen passed her retired life at Ratnagiri.'^* 
Similar grants may have been made to the two monasteries at Ratnagiri. 
In eastern Uttar Pradesh monasteries at Kasia or Kusinagara in Deoria 


^ district, and at Sarnath, may have been supported by land grants. But so 

RS far we have no epigraphic records of these grants. However Jetavana-vih- 

| Шш ee ата at Sravasti, where Hsüan Tsang found most buildings in decay, was 

ү, à а given grant for its maintenance. The Gahadavala ruler Govindacandra 

n P?» z E issued in 1130 a copperplate charter, according to which six villages were 
ч, 14 granted to the monks of Jetavana-mahdavihara.'”’ 

Чурт Although south India is well known for numerous land grants to 


brahmanical temples, several grants to Buddhist establishments can be 
cited. The Paliyan plates (c. 868) of Varaguna of the Vrsnikula begin with 
the Buddhist invocation and record grants of land to the Bhattaraka of 
Tirumülavadam.'^5 A record of 1065 commemorates the establishment of 
a monastery at Balligava by a minister who made grants for the monas- 


35215 teries (vihàra) and also for Tara, Lokeśvara and the Buddha with their 
ч in . ~ . . 

нш! attendant deities.” In the deep south, in Tamil Nadu, according to the 
kr $1 large Leiden plates of 1006, Rajaraja granted a village to the Buddha 


/ residing in the Cülàmanivarma-vihára at Nagapattinam.*" Since the vil- 


і 2 f ; 
| Н lage was granted to a temple in the vihara,'®! the monastery could benefit 
| E а, from it. 
чарб The implications of numerous grants of lands and villages to Hindu 
t B H . . ~ . e + 
Ren ef? | temples in south India, particularly in Tamil Nadu, have been discussed in 


several publications. '®* These grants supported the huge temple popula- 
tions in such large religious shrines as Tirupati and Thanjavur. The 
numerous petty officials, artisans, and attendants received plots of land as 
maintenance grants from the temple, which itself was a great landed 
beneficiary.’ 

The most striking example of how huge temple populations were main- 
tained is provided by Somanatha in Gujarat. The idol of Somanatha was 
the king while other idois were merely his door-keepers and chamberlains. 


155 Ibid, 156 pebala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, p. 232. 157 Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

158 tbi. p. 199, 159 tbid. р. 193. 16? Thid., p. 195. 161 pid. 

162 Noboru Karashima, Aspects of South Indian State and Society; B.K. Pandeya, Temple 
Economy under the Colas. 


997% Pandeya, op. cit., chs 3 and 4 
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A thousand brahmanas were employed to worship the idol;'™ five 
hundred singing and dancing girls and two hundred musicians served the 
temple. Three hundred barbers were employed to shave the heads and 
beards of the pilgrims who numbered ten million at the time of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. Obviously for the support of the temple population 
and meeting its various needs presents came from distant parts. More sig- 
nificantly the princes of Hindustan had endowed it with ten thousand 
villages," which would be more than sufficient for its maintenance. In 
the absence of epigraphic evidence this huge figure may be doubted, but 
not so the grant of numerous villages to take care of the large temple 
population. 

Primarily because of land grants early medieval Hindu temples as well 
as Jain and Buddhist establishments functioned as self-sufficient 
economic units in a large measure. The monks could no longer depend on 
ancient towns, which had either decayed or disappeared. A few towns 
existed here and there, and in some of them, especially in parts of Rajas- 
than and western Uttar Pradesh under the Pratiharas, a part of the sales 
tax levied on goods including houses was transferred to the temples, but, 
by and large, big religious establishments practised self-supporting 
economies based on land grants. 

A far more significant consequence of urban decline could be the 
strengthening of the agrarian economy by the migration of skilled artisans 
to the countryside. Some of them gave up their age-old profession and 
took to agriculture. An eleventh-century charter from Assam refers to 
twenty-four weavers possessing land!® in the district of Dinajpur.'^' The 
term used for weaver is tantri. In eastern India tantis are a caste, but they 
have generally given up weaving and become agricultural labourers. In 
post-Gupta times,a few weavers may have migrated from towns in 
Pundravandhana or the Bogra area, and later because of increase in 
numbers they may have taken to agriculture. It has been shown thatin this 
area the carmakáras also had adopted agriculture. In general the village 
artisans serviced the peasants. The new skill and on-the-spot help of the 
craftsmen could boost the agricultural yield and support more mouths. 

Urban decline led to the regrouping and reorganization of social 
relationships, albeit within the broad ideological framework of the varna 
system. Guilds fossilized into саѕгеѕ.'% On account of the scarcity of 
markets and moneyed consumers urban occupations came to be viewed 


with contempt. !*? > 
` ^ Mohammad Habib, Sultan Mohmud of Ghaznin, pp. 52-53. 165 Ibid. 
2D] Sarma, ed. Texts, Kamartipasdsandvali, pp. 130-31. 167, Ibid., pt.I,p.79. 
168 


R.S. Sharma, Social Changes in Early Medieval India (с.лр 500-1200). 


169 ~ - ; В ; 
" R.S. Sharma, Südras in Ancient India, Appendix 2. 
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We may appreciate the change in the relationships of the artisans with 
those whom they serviced, if we consider their position in ancient times. In 
· earlier times artisans were broadly divided into three categories: ` 
l. scattered families of artisans living in villages (gr@masilpins)'”® and 
serving the agriculturists; 
2. organised artisans forming their own settlements such as those of 
smiths and carpenters'’! (mainly suburban villages); and 
3. artisans living in towns.!”° 
The first category shows two types: those who worked at their own resi- 
dence and those who worked at the residence of the employer for 
wages.'"* The second category apparently took their products to towns or 


TUN Ка executed orders for supply of commodities or worked at the residence of 

[| 308 urban and rural employers for wages. According to the Arthasastra of 

|| Ar Kautilya various types of specialized artisans lived to the north and west of 

io" a the royal palace.'"* Further, according to it they were organized into 

e) guilds, and their wages, which were to be paid in cash, were regulated by 

awe the state.” We hear of some artisans attached to the king or affluent mer- 

chants,'”° but this seems to have been an urban phenomenon. These arti- 

sans were neither paid by land grants nor at harvest time. The overall sys- 

tem under which they earned their livelihood cannot be called jajmani. 

Independent artisans working on their own and selling their products 

existed in villages, and for their labour and products they could have been 

jf. | paid either in cash or in kind. In general urban and rural artisans seem to 

qi y have enjoyed considerable autonomy, though they may have ‘been 

j T supplied with the raw material either through the state or by the people 
"m who needed artisanal products and services. 

b 4 With the rise of towns artisans naturally conglomerated there, and 

nigh e affluent sections of villagers and even ordinary peasants may have 

mn ucl purchased the necessary tools and household equipment with money. 


But with urban decline and dispersal of artisans and merchants, the 
situation. would change. Artisans would migrate to the countryside. 
Once they settled in a village they were attached individually and collec- 
tively to its higher caste landed magnates and ordinary peasants. They 
became an integral part of the jajmani system in which they were remu- 
nerated by land grants or payment in kind at harvest time. They lost spatial 
and occupational mobility, and in this respect they were not better than 


serfs. = 
ШШ) Panini, V1. 2.62. 171 R.S. Sharma, Siidras in Ancient India, р. 100. 
4 
17? тыа. 173 panini, V.4.95. This refers to (aksa or carpenter. 
174 A$, 11.4. 175 5. Sharma, Südras in Ancient India., pp- 167-78. 
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Ibid., pp. 99-101. 
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In a word the decay of early historic towns created conditions for the 
emergence of the classical feudalism. Loss of substantial income from 
towns was an important factor which compelled the state to set up landed 
beneficiaries in the countryside and to delegate law-keeping functions to 
them. Equally it forced the state to lean heavily on vassals and landed mag- 
nates for the supply of soldiers at war time. The professional soldiery was 
superseded by the feudal soldiery. Urban decline led to the migration of 
a good many brahmanas to rural areas where they lived on the income 
from the land donated to them by the chiefs and princes. The artisans dis- 
persed in the countryside where they served their patrons in return for 
land grants or fixed payment in kind at harvest time. Several types of 
craftsmen founded their migrant guilds and apparently served patrons in 
the adjacent villages. Others such as weavers (tantris) and leather workers 
(carmakára) became marginal peasants and agricultural labourers. 

Artisans who served religious and political establishments ceased to be 
full-time specialists. The assignment of land for their service compelled 
them to take to agriculture. There were also shifts in the nature of the 
trades they followed. They produced for temples and monasteries goods 
of a ritualistic nature, especially a large number of bronze images. Manu- 
facture of arms became a very important craft to meet the needs of 
numerous vassals who maintained their own soldiers. But the early Middle 
Ages witnessed great rural expansion,” which presupposes an increase 
in the number of craftsmen and in the volume of craft production in the 
country as a whole. 

Merchants were ruralized inasmuch as they earned their living by man- 
aging land. Professionals and various kinds of state functionaries came to 
be paid through land grants. The identity of the decaying towns was main- 
tained by converting them into places of pilgrimage. But early medieval 
religious, and military and administrative establishments, though non- 
agriculturist in nature, were not so much centres of technology, craft pro- 
duction and commodity exchange based on money as centres of consump- 
tion. They were marked by a closed economy, in which their basic needs, 
i.e., food, clothing, residence, etc., were met by the villages granted to 
them and the artisans attached to them. According to foreign accounts, 
two hundred villages were given in grant to the monastery of Nalandaand 
ten thousand to the temple of Somanatha. Land grants and dispersal of 
townsmen in the countryside served as a great stimulus to agrarian expan- 
sion in the post-urban era. 


177 Infra. ch.10. 
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E Literary texts, foreign accounts, explorations and excavations, and spread 
eS. MM of coins and inscriptions indicate that the upper and middle Gangetic 
ako ы! plains, Malwa, the coastal area of Gujarat, western Deccan, the Krishna- 
А *ag Godavari basin, the Kaveri basin, the coastal belt of Kalinga and some 
КАО; coastal areas of West Bengal were fairly well settled by the third century 
Ц o, 2 2 AD. Even by the third century large parts of Assam, West Bengal, Orissa, 
oi northern Andhra Pradesh, eastern Madhya Pradesh, Vidarbha, good por- 


tions of Rajasthan, Gujarat and Karnataka, the inland areas of Tamil 
Nadu, and Kerala did not enter the historical phase on any scale. The 
same seems to be true of the Himalayan zone. Although the process of 
founding historical settlements in these areas was gradual, the period c. 
400-650 seems to have been particularly important for the rise of new 
states or kingdoms. Leaving out the imperial states of the Guptas, in this 
period we can count sixty-nine states spread all over the country.! Out of 

D d these, forty-eight could be attributed to Maharashtra, eastern Madhya 
ds Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Bengal.? In a way the area in which 
|| these states are found formed а continuous zone with gaps. A good part of 


i^ у the zone was a forested plateau largely included in the Vindhyan region. 
ы The ‘eighteen forests’ (astadasatavi) covered a large portion of central 
T í India. Except in such areas as north and deltaic Bengal and small riverine 


tracts in the Deccan and the south, red soil predominated in the unsettled 
area. 

It is in this continuous area that land grants supply evidence of the rise 
of forty-eight states. They leave no doubt that these kingdoms raised regu- 
lar taxes from the peasants and maintained coercive mechanisms man- 
ned by regular and irregular soldiers called cata and bhata. Cata or cata 
means a member of the police or an irregular soldier and bhata or bhata 
means a regular soldier. Officials to whom grants are addressed are 
specified by designations and sometimes even by names, and the fiscal and 
administrative jurisdictions in terms of territory are particularized. In 
some grants, for instance, in a fifth-century Vakataka grant, treasury 
(Коза) and professional army (danda), which were indispensable to the 


„This i is based on the R.C. Majumdar, ed., Comprehensive History of India, vol. Ш, pt. I. 
^ Ibid. 
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state, are also mentioned.” The idea that the state consists of seven ele- 
ments also occurs." 

Some of these states in eastern and central regions and in the south were 
humbled by Samudra Gupta, but most rulers were reinstated on the con- 
dition of carrying out certain feudal obligations. The clear presence of 
numerous states is indicated by their grants in the fourth, fifth and sub- 
sequent centuries. It is obvious that most of these states arose in those re- 
gions which had neither evolved their own systems nor had directly experi- 
enced the working of the other systems. Clearly the states could not have 
arisen without a sound agrarian base in each region. The organized agra- 
rian base of the kingdoms is evident not only from the various items of 
land revenue but also from the names of numerous villages mentioned in 
land charters. Some villages are objects of grant, and othersare mentioned 
as demarcating boundaries.? Agricultural products of these villages are 
not listed in early grants, but they appear much later in the Candella 
grants from eastern Madhya Pradesh. 

The point has been made? that the land grants opened virgin land to 
cultivation in Bengal and elsewhere.’ This obviously is done on the basis 
of the use of the terms khila, aprahata, avanirandhra and bhümicchidranyáya, 
which indicate grant of uncultivated land. The term apakrsta is used in 
land charters from Assam. When cultivated and settled areas were made 
over, many of these terms continued to be used as a matter of convention 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh.” After we have made allow- 
ances for the conventional use of set phrases in land charters, numerous 
instances still suggest the virgin character of the land. Many village names 
sound non-Sanskritic in Sanskrit inscriptions. Even where village names 
are Sanskritic and the terms indicating virgin land are not used in grants, 
backward villages may have been given away. This may be the case with 
the grants of Sarabhapüriya and Pandu kings in the Chhatisgarh or south 
Kosala area. The term astadasátavi-ràjya, i.e., ‘the kingdom of the eighteen 
forests’, is mentioned in several grants.'? There is a clear reference to the 
land being situated in a forest in the Tipperah grant of Lokanatha in 650. 


* D.C: Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 1, BK III, no. 62, ll. 11-12. 
* Ibid., Il. 40-41. 


>The exercise of identifying and plotting both types of villages on a map should prove 
rewarding. It will better indicate the pattern of agrarian setttements. 


°P.C. Chakravarti in History of Bengal, ed., R.C. Majumdar, pp. 648-49; D.D. Kosambi, An 
Introduction to the Study of Indian History, pp. 291-96. 

7D.D. Kosambi, op. cit., рр. 291-96. 

5 These terms are discussed in R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, pp. 30-32. 

? Ibid., pp.30-32 

'°D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 1, BK III, no. 50, 1. 8, also see p. 395, fn. 3. 
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The forest area containing the land endowed to more than one hundred 

brahmanas is described as “having no distinction of natural and artificial, 

x having a thick network of bush and creepers, where deer, buffaloes, bears, 

tigers, serpents, etc. enjoy according to their will, all pleasures of 
homelife”." 

Instances of land grants made to numerous brahmanas through the 

same charter!? in backward or less developed areas are many. The 

Nidhanpur copperplates of Bhaskarvarman speak of land grants to more 


d than two hundred brahmanas in the Sylhet region, now in Bangladesh, 

during the seventh century.'* That the brahmanas were settled en masse in 

"ed the same region is shown by the grant of four hundred patakas of land to 

Ен: six thousand brahmanas in the tenth century. It is estimated that this 

Ki No ' К donated land measured six thousand acres.'? Although the terms of the 

į A 98 grant show that this block of land was settled, the grant was made accord- 

д ES 24 ing to the maxim of bringing virgin land under cultivation (bhimichhid- 

E. TED ranyaya). The result of settling so many brahmanas would be not only to 

5925 strengthen state authority in the area of Sylhet but also to develop the area 
agriculturally. 

The donation of land їп а backward area created obvious possibilities for 
the expansion of agriculture. A new expertise was brought by the priestly 
and the other beneficiaries who migrated from the middle Gangetic plains 
or similar advanced areas in search of better livelihood. For example, they 

изн introduced the knowledge of calendar, Ы which could impart a good idea of 
MT the rainy, sowing seasons, etc. Much of the material dealing with agricul- 
iP 4 ture in the Arthasástra of Kautilya and the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira 
ij p : may have been diffused by these migrants. The tribals were beaf-eaters 
if \ and killed the cattle indiscriminately. The brahmanas inculcated the idea 
| ШАК of the preservation of the cattle wealth which naturally gave а boost to 
ur agrarian economy. The ideological nature of the varna system also contri- 

Rr 


buted to agrarian expansion. Since the brahmanas had to organize pro- 
duction themselves, they needed ploughmen and cultivators. The idea of 
inferiority and superiority embedded in the varna hierarchy could enable 
them to mobilize the tribals and fringe ‘Hindus’ for this. Further, the 


NET, XV, no. 19, Il. 27-50. 


Bp. Mazumdar, “Collective Landgrants in Early Medieval Inscriptions (c. 606-1206 
AD)," Journal of Asiatic Society, X, 1968, pp. 7-17. 


!5 Dimbeswar Sarma, ed., Kdmartipasasandvali, pt. П, pp.19-32. 


MG, Chaudhury, “Paschimbhag Copper-plate of Maharaja Sricandradeva (10th cen- 
tury AD) ," N.K. Bhattasali Commemoration Volume, ed., A.B.M. Habibullah, pp. 166-98, 11.47- 
51 of the inscription. 


I5 D.C, Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, pp. 33-35. 
16 R.S, Sharma, Indian Feudalism, рр. 222-23. 
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Parásara Smrti, a law-book of the seventh century, allowed brahmanas to 
cultivate land. This seems to be a consequence of the fact that a good many 
brahmanas were granted land. 

We find other indications of agrarian expansion in the early Middle 
Ages. Several texts deal with the founding of villages. As shown earlier, the 
Мапазата „ а text on architecture, gives far more attention to villages than 
to towns. It classifies them into various categories and defines each cate- 
gory in some detail. The importance of the village looms large in this text. 
The Mayamata, probably a text of Cola times," devotes a chapter called the 
"layout of the village" or the gràmavinyása to a discussion of the classifica- 
uon of villages." Similarly the Silparatna, which was compiled from 'ап- 
cient texts on architecture in the late sixteenth century, has a chapter 
dealing with the traits of villages." It is significant that many texts, which 
contain chapters on the founding of villages, were compiled in south India 
where agrarian expansion is attested by inscriptions. The GràámapaddAati 
or the system of the settlement of villages written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury contains much material of early medieval times.*! It gives | us a good 
idea of how у illages were settled in certain parts of Karnataka.” 22 [t states | 
that traditionally thirty-two villages were founded. Several other texts | 
such as Grámavicára and Gramavasasara lay downthe guidelines fon found- | 
ing villages. Evidently they were also written in medieval times.” | 

Grossly exaggerated numbers of villages given in the Аратајнартссћа, | 

| 
| 


-æ ome 


Skanda Purana and other early medieval texts speak of increasing rural set- 

tlements.*° The Skanda Purana enumerates the number of villages region- | 
wise in as many as seventy regions.*° On the face of it these numbers 
appear inflated, and the size and population ofa village could differ from 
region to region.”’ But these numbers leave little doubt about the explo- 
sion in rural settlements in the early medieval period, when the status of 
a king was determined according to the number of villages he possessed. 


MGE Mayamata, Premiere Partie, Edition, Critique, Traduction et Notes, Bruno Dagnes, 
Pondicherry, 1970, Introd., p. 4. 

* Ibid., ch.9. 

19T, Ganapati Sástri, ed., The Silparatna by Sri Kumara, Preface, р. 2. 


P 


20 Ibid., ch. 5 (gramadilaksanam). 


7! B. A. Saletore, Ancient Karnataka: History of Tuluva, 1, pp. 341-47. 

?? Ibid., pp. 300-9. 33 Ibid. 

?! The list of such texts has been prepared by Gy.Wojtiila on the basis of Sanskrit 
catalogues. But so far none of these manuscripts has been discussed. 
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?5 The number of villages in various regions has been quoted and discussed in B.N.S. 
Yadava, Society and Culture in Northern India in the Twelfth Century, pp. 234-35. 


96 | 
7? Yadava, ор. cit., p. 234. 


2 . - : - 3 . H . 
27 Ibid., р. 236. Texts on architecture speak of various categories of villages on the basis 
of their size. 
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It 15 not easy to estimate the rural population. Hsiian Tsang’s figures for 
Harsa's army may enable us to speculate on its size in northern India. The 
Chinese pilgrim tells us that Harsa maintained sixty thousand war 
elephants and one hundred thousand cavalry.** Each of the two figures is 
more than three times the number given by classical writers for the 
Maurya horses and elephants. Hsüan Tsang does not provide the number 
of Harsa's infantry. But if the infantry also outnumbered the Maurya foot- 
soldiers by three times, Harsa could be credited with eighteen hundred 
thousand foot-soldiers. The numerical strength of his army, most of which 
was supplied by his vassals,” would safely exceed two million. If ten per 
cent of people served in the state army or in the armies supplied by the vas- 
sals, the total population of northern India would work out at twenty mil- 
lion. By the same token the population of the country in Maurya times 
works out at around six million. The figures for Harsa's army therefore 
suggest rapid increase of population in northern India. Since towns gen- 
erally show decline in the seventh century this could be seen as nothing 
else than an explosion of the population in the countryside. And it is 
impossible to think of such an explosion without tremendous agrarian 
growth. 

As has been shown earlier, urban contraction was an important cause of 
agrarian expansion. Western India provides many examples of migra- 
tions of town-dwelling brahmanas to the countryside where they were 
donated land by the ruling class. In the settled villages their advent 
would boost production because of the increasing burden of rent on the 
peasants. This factor could also push production in backward regions 
which would additionally benefit from the introduction of better know- 
ledge of agriculture by the beneficiaries. Agriculture would also benefit 
from the ready availability of artisans migrating from decaying towns. 

Several texts on agriculture such as Krsiparásara in the north and Kam- 
ban's book in the south were composed in early medieval times. Kasyapa’s 
Krsisükti, though found in the south,”! could be a work of a paddy-produc- 
ing area either in the north or the south. The Vrksa Ayurveda of about the 


?8 Si-Yu-Ki, I, p. 213. 

29 samastasend-mukulamni-mayükh-akránta-pàd-ravindah, The Aihole Inscription, verse 23. 

З0 ће names of the towns from where the brahmanas migrated to the countryside in 
western India appear in the Appendix 1. But the places from where the brahmanas 
migrated in other parts of the country during the period from the fourth to the eighth cen- 
tury have to be listed and identified. 

2l Gy.Wojtilla, ed., Kasyapiyakrsisukti, Acta Orientalia Academiae Seientiarum Hung, XXXIII 
(2), 1979, pp. 209-52. The usual term for cultivator in this text is krsivala, which occurs in 
carly medieval texts and inscriptions. Most of the material in this work probably belongs to 


medieval times, and its core is placed in the eighth-ninth centuries (Wojtilla, tr., ор. сіс, 
XXXIX (1), 1985, p. 85, fn. 1. 
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tenth century recommends recipes for treating the diseases affecting the Í 


plants.** Apart from special attention being given to horses,’ which were 
in great demand by chiefs and princes for their cavalry and personal use, | 
animal husbandry was improved because of advances made in the treat- | 


ment of cattle disease.** In addition, detailed instructions regarding 
agriculture appear in the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira, the Agni Purana 
and the Visnudharmottara Purána.? Three crops, first mentioned by 
Panini, were known widely” and better seeds were produced.’ Mateoro- 
logical knowlege, based on observation, was far advanced in the 
Krsiparasara. The knowledge of fertilizers improved immensely, and the 
use of the compost was known.** Some other innovations in agricultural 
techniques may be noted. The brhadhala or big plough mentioned in a 
tenth-century inscription from the Ajmer” area may have been an impor- 
tant instrument in breaking difficult soil in certain parts of the country. 
Equally advantageous to agricultural processes may have been the use of 
the pounder, which was in use in Pala times.” 

More importantly, irrigation facilities were expanded. The law-books 
lay down severe punishments for those who cause damage to tanks, wells, 
ponds, embankments, etc.*! The construction of харї (step well) became 
very popular in Rajasthan and Gujarat. Its importance is also underlined 
in the work of Kà$yapa."* V.K. Jain has prepared a map in which he has | 
shown the distribution of the v@pis in western India in the eleventh-thir- | 
teenth centuries." Vapis of the tenth and eleventh centuries are also found 
in good numbers in the Mehrauli area of Delhi. Itis interesting to note that is | 
the term vàpi is derived from the Sanskrit root vap which means ‘to sow’. | 
Clearly step wells were meant for irrigating the fields, but they would be | 
equally useful for supplying drinking water and also for irrigating gar- $ 
dens. Further, the use of araghatta or the Persian wheel had become | 
widespread in the ninth-tenth centuries, particularly in Rajasthan. The | 


LM 
ee 


?* D.M. Bose et al., eds., A Concise History of Science in India, p. 362. d 

33 Ibid., p. 255. 31 Ibid., pp. 363-64. 

35 Ibid., рр. 358, 361, 363. The Agni Purana belongs to the ninth-tenth centuries. The 
Visnudharmottara Purdna is attributed to the eighth century. 

36 D.M, Bose et al., op. cit., pp. 356-361. 37 Ibid., pp. 358-59. 

38 Ibid., pp. 358-60. 

39 B. P, Mazumdar, "Industries and Internal Trade in Early Medieval North India", JBRS, 
XLV-XLVI, 1979-80, p. 231. x 

10 Discovered in the Pala stratum of Taradih and reported orally to me by A.K. Prasad. 

H These texts belong to the early centuries of the Christian era. See R.S. Sharma, Light on 
Early Indian Society and Economy, pp. 90-91. 

12 бу, Wojtilla, ed., op. cit., pp. 219-20. 

13 граде and Traders in Western India”, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Delhi, 
1983. 
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Krsistikti of Kasyapa prescribes that the machine for lifting water (ghati- 
yantra) is to be operated by men, oxen or elephants. H The use of the term 
атаћашуа-пата in a lexicon of the twelfth century shows that certain per- 
sons were employed to work the water-wheel." 

Of course the use of iron implements attained a new peak in this period. 
In the Ратудуатимаоаћ, a medieval lexicon whose manuscripts have been 
found in West Bengal and Orissa, as many as half a dozen types or grades 
of iron are mentioned." Above all, iron artefacts were manufactured in 
plenty. They were used as beams for holding the roof, and also as memo- 
rial pillars which evidently was a non-utilitarian purpose. Several pillars, 
Ё 21. i including the Mehrauli pillar in Delhi, were erected to mark the conquest 
T Чу... of victorious princes. 

1 "o "ag, The increase in the number of the varieties of cereals including rice, 
T EN wheat and lentil as well as in fruits, legumes, vegetables, etc., 1s striking. 
| ee 4 These can be inferred not only from the Amarakosa but more so from the 

W 14% Paryayamuktavali.” According to the Sunya Ритапа more than fifty kinds 
s of paddy were cultivated in Bengal.’ It will thus appear that introduction 
of new crops, expansion of irrigation facilities and innovation in agricul- 
tural techniques contributed to the growth of agriculture." 

It seems that agriculture and agrarian settlements in the Middle Ages 
received special attention from the rulers, landed beneficiaries, and 
immigrant artisans. The knowledge of irrigation techniques, paddy trans- 

"n plantation, preparing fertilizers, weather conditions based on observa- 
^ ч tions, various kinds of cereals as well as some other aspects of agriculture 
was systematized and diffused in various parts of the county. 


IT 


44 se 5 = = А 
Су. Wojtilla, ed., op. cit., verses 167-68. The ghati-yantra operated by oxen is considered 
to be the best, that by men to be the worst, and that by elephants to be of the middling quality. 
45 В { 4 5 ў 2 
B.N.S. Yadava, Society and Culture in Northern India in the Twelfth Century, p. 259. 


Ven es 16 The text was edited by T. Chowdhury in /BRS, XXXI, 1945 and XXXII, 1946, The 
earliest ms. used by him belongs to 1851-62. Composed by Haricaranasena, the text is based 
on the Paryayaratnamala of Madhavakara (JBRS, XXXI, 1945, Introduction, p. 1). Since itis 
strikingly indebted to Amara in chs. 22, 23 (ibid.) and since potato and tobacco are not men- 

~ tioned in it, it seems to be pre-Mughal. The synonyms for iron and other metals are found 
in ch. (varga) 6 (JBRS, 1945). 

Mr Chowdhury, op.cit., ch. 18 (JBRS, ХХХІ, 1945, pp. 31-33) speak of 24 types of son- 
bisukadhanyagana (p. 33), but the varieties, when counted, come to nearly 110 types of cereals 
including wheat, barley, lentils, etc. ch. 19 (ibid., pp. 33-34) speaks of ten types of salidhanya 
(transplanted paddy) and nineteen types of trnasalidhánya (untransplanted? paddy), but, on 
counting, various types of paddy and allied cereals come to nearly sixty-four. 

AUG Dasgupta, Aspect of Bengali Society, pp. 249-50 quoted in B.N.S. Yadava, op.cit., рр. 
258, 305 fn. Yadava has cited several other pieces of evidence, pp. 258-59. 

49 This point has also been discussed in R.S. Sharma, "How Feudal was Indian 
Feudalism", The Journal of Peasant Studies. Special Issue on Feudalism and Non-European 
Societies, XII (2-3) 1985, pp. 19-43. 
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It would appear that indications of agrarian expansion in the early $1 


medieval period are many. But the most striking feature is the rise of 
nearly fifty states, each with an agrarian base. In this period we hardly 
know of any state which owed its existence to trade considerably or sig- 
nificantly. We may therefore suggest that in the country as a whole the 
agrarian sector broadened immeasurably. The urban shrinkage indeed 
cannot be equated with the overall contraction of economy in the country; 
rather it was accompanied by unprecedented agrarian expansion. The 
two together created a congenial atmosphere for the rise and growth of 
classical feudalism distinguished by the dominance of the landlords and 
the subjection of the peasantry. 

Land grants not only contributed to agrarian growth but also shaped 
the social configuration in the countryside. They altered the character and 
composition of the peasantry. The induction of the beneficiaries armed 
with numerous fiscal and administrative rights lowered the status of the 
peasants in general. The gahapatis were reduced to the position of kutum- 
bins? or ordinary peasant householders, who are often informed of the 
gifts of land/villages in the charters. The first occupied a higher and the 
second a lower status. This distinction can be inferred from their respec- 
tive images in medieval times when the family head was called grhapati, 
and the wife kutumbini.?! Early medieval sources suggest a slow but con- 
tinuous degradation of the grhapati class. It is held that most gahapatis were 
degraded although some were upgraded.?* | 

We notice various other symptoms of differentiation in the countryside. | | 
In earlier times brahmanas and ksatriyas were entitled to taxes, gifts and | 
some other privileges, but elderly people were regarded highly. Aged, : 
elderly persons of the village, i.e. gramavrddhas, are mentioned in the | 
Апћазачта of Kautilya and in the Smrtis. Members of the two upper varnas 
continued to enjoy high status, but elderly persons of the village, appa- 


rently peasants, were now superseded by a different category comprising | 
‘greater’ or ‘greatest’ men called respectively mahattara?? and mahattama in | 
land grants. The two terms are loosely rendered as village elders, but n" 


really these signify high ranks, which comprised 'the great men' of the 


50-5 ~ : 5 
> T. Yamazaki, op.cit. 
51 ©; а 2 2 г 
Gy.Wojtilla, Les Communautés Rurales, Troisieme Partie, Asie et Islam, Paris, 1982, 
p. 125. 
52 is А 
Т. Yamazaki, op.cit. 
5 
53 The various modern caste titles such as Mahto, Mahtha, Malhotra, Mehra, Mehrotra, 
Mehta, Mehtar, etc., are all derived from the term mahattara. These titles mostly belong to 
intermediate castes such as vaisya or banias. In the initial stages the title mahattara was mainly 
prevalent among the high ranking vaisya peasants, but later even when the vaisyas became | 


mainly confined to trade, the title апа its derivations struck to them in northern and western | 
India. : 
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villages. Probably as village headmen they looked after fiscal and adminis- 
trative matters. Ranking among the peasantry was now based on fiscal and 
administrative authority and not mainly on birth. The village elders or 
headmen were apparently qualitatively and functionally different from 
the general run of cultivators or peasants who ordinarily belonged to low 
castes and were the actual tillers of the soil. These were therefore called 
ksudraprakrti kutumbinah.?* 

If these village elders and peasants are seen vis-à-vis the various levels of 
beneficiaries, they give us a clear idea of hierarchy, of subinfeudation in 
the countryside. Even in early medieval times we hear of five grades of 
peasants who included possessors of ten ploughs (dasahali) and those of 
one hundred ploughs (Satahali). The first might cultivate fifty to one 
hundred acres, and the second could go up to even five hundred acres, or 
more. In such cases the capacity to cultivate would differ according to the 
nature of the soil. Although this kind of symmetrical categorization of 
peasants might sound conventional, it does indicate several layers of 
peasantry. How these layers were connected with the process of subinfeu- 
dation we have no means to ascertain. We learn for example that the own- 
ers of ten ploughs (dasahali) employed farm labour. The later practice 
according to which the ploughman was given a piece of land for his bare 
subsistence and compelled to plough on hereditary basis may have started 
in this period. 

The support of the upgraded and better-off peasants could be enlisted 
by the beneficiaries in collecting various dues from the rural folk. But the 
extent of this collaboration is not known. On the other hand excessive and 
undefined fiscal powers enjoyed by the beneficiaries” created the possibi- 
lity of disputes and conflicts between them and the peasants. The peasants 
in the donated lands were therefore repeatedly asked by the royal donors 
to carry out the orders of the beneficiaries.°® Of course they were indoctri- 
nated by the beneficiaries to produce and pay on religious grounds. Simi- 
larly since royal agents and policemen were not allowed to enter the 
donated villages, the beneficiaries were free to set up their own, 
mechanism of coercion. Furthermore fiscal and agrarian disputes in the 
law-court were to be apparently solved through the assertion of the supre- 
macy of royal charters (rajasasana) over all the other sources of law such as 
religion, contract and custom. And above all, the village community com- 
prising peasants and landlords may have been kept together through the 
bonds of kin, caste, religion and territory. But despite all these devices 
sources of conflict and tension were not lacking. 


M SK. Maity and R.R. Mukherjee, Corpus of Inscriptions of Bengal, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 58- 
60, Damodarpur Copper-plate Inscription of the time of Budha Gupta (AD 482), Il. 2-3. 


55 R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, ch. 3. 56 Ibid., pp. 45, 52. 
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In the first part of the early Middle Ages (с. 600-1000) two distinct | 


trends can be discerned. One is the contraction of towns, and the other is 
the extension of villages. Rural expansion seems to have been facilitated 
by the migration of artisans to the country where they formed part of the 
jajmáni system. As supplier of artisanal commodities, towns lost their rele- 
vance to the countryside. As seats of fiscal and political power some towns 
may have dominated villages, but generally village-mindedness may have 
prevailed over urbanism. Rural seats of power became more important. 
Many texts gave prominence to the village-mindedness. Village manners, 
customs and practices became authoritative, and enjoyed the sanction of 
law and soc icly . Various terms such as gramadharma, gramacara, etc. were 
used to underline the importance of the collective identity of the village. 
Since the artisanal needs of the villages, and of chiefly, royal and religious 
establishments were met locally, the growth of the market and artisanal 
production in separate settlements was stunted. Occasional лаб or weekly 
fairs held in villages dominated by pedlars may have eventually grown into 
towns later. The evidence for the growth of towns and money economy 
appears in considerable measure since the eleventh century” and 
becomes marked in the fourteenth century.?* 

The six hundred years following the third century saw the expansion of 
the self-sufficient village and the contraction of the urban sector domi- 
nated by crafts and commerce. The economic ties between the village and | 
‘the new town’ became unilateral. ‘The town’ depended оп the taxes col- | 
lected from the villages but contributed very little to its economy. Urban | 
artisans and merchants were not altogether absent, but their guilds had 1| 
fossilized into castes and they ceased to be important enough to claim 
power and prestige which rested with the landed magnates. Besides con- 
flict with their overlords, landlords were faced with conflicts and con- 
tradictions within their own ranks. They were also confronted by the pea- 
sants on various issues.” The ‘new urban’ phenomenon marked by garri- 
sons, palaces, pilgrim centres and temple establishments better suited the 
landlord and the feudal system of the classical type. It neither posed a 
threat to the rural aristocracy nor created conditions for the liberation of 
the struggling peasantry. Such a development naturally detracted from 
the dynamism of the early medieval period. 
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5? R.N. Nandi, Growth of Rural Economy in Early Feudal India, Presidential Address, Ancient 
india section, Indian History Congress, 45 Session, 1984, pp. 50-64. 


58 Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
c. 1200 - c. 1750, vol. I, p. 89f. | 


99 RN. Nandi, Growth of Rural Economy, pp. 65-70 
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Towns which were primarily settlements of non-agriculturists distin- 
те, guished by crafts and commerce, reached the peak of prosperity in the 
Ка centuries from с. 200 BC toc. AD 300. There is по doubt that for centuries 
U Sog, food was available for the large urban population. The presence of food 
IN sellers and confectioners in towns clearly suggests the existence of grain 


many sites, although much smaller in size than their Harappan predeces- 
we sors. Some of these may have been meant for storing taxes in kind received 
by the state officials, but others were evidently run by merchants who sold 
cereals to the town dwellers in return for payment in cash. The find of 
coins in the granaries at Dhulikatta is significant. Although the number of 
coins discovered in excavations may not be large, they have been 
unearthed at most urban sites. No other period of ancient Indian history 
ди is known for so many varieties of coins and so many coin moulds. Indian 
NL coins were reinforced by Roman coins. Metal money without doubt was a 
T A distinctive feature of the post-Maurya urban life, and it played a vital role in 
| Indo-Roman and probably also in Central Asian trade. 
I 9 The spurt in handicrafts is equally remarkable in post-Maurya 
ND urbanism. Apart from the conventional sixty-four arts and crafts men- 
a tioned in Vatsyayana’s Kdmasiitra, which is the product of urban condi- 
tions, seventy-five occupations appear in the Milinda-Panho, and nearly 
four dozen occupations, organized into guilds, are described in the 
Mahavastu in the context of Rajagrha and Kapilavastu. The Mahāvastu 
mentions altogether more than one hundred occupations, mostly of arti- 
sans and merchants, in each of the two capital cities of Rajagrha and 
Kapilavastu. The post-Maurya period was noted for great technological 
progress. This seems to-be the period when the Indians learnt the art of 
feeding silkworms on miulberry leaves. Although this cannot be attested 
archaeologically, the production of textiles and the dyeing can be inferred 
from several dyeing vats found in south India so well as from many 
inscriptions referring to weavers. Similarly Roman reaction against heavy 
price paid for Indian cutlery can be linked to production of iron goods as 
evidenced from various types of furnaces and huge quantities of slag 
unearthed at many urban sites. But many more iron goods, particularly 


^ 
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NE У $ merchants who were termed vanik. Granaries have been identified at 
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tools and weapons, were evidently supplied to soldiers, artisans and 
agriculturists. The Deccan urban sites are particularly rich in iron objects. 

Advanced ironwork substantially contributed to various crafts including 
bead making and ivory manufacture. Several urban sites show factories 
for preparing beads and bangles of shell. Beads of semiprecious stones 
were manufactured particularly in central, western and peninsular towns 
of the country. These costly beads were exported to South-East Asia. The 
use of iron tools enabled craftsmen to produce sophisticated ivory objects, 
which appear in numbers in Begram although only one item, the famous 
Pompeii statue, has been reported from Italy. There is no doubt that many 
towns were centres of glass manufacture, which evidently reached its peak 
in post-Maurya centuries on account of the acquisition of the knowledge 
of glass blowing by Indians. Although glass factories have been found at 
many places including that of Kopia, only beads and bangles were manu- 
factured in Indian towns. Bottles and utensils were manufactured at 
Taxila, but this was evidently due to Hellenistic influence. 

It therefore seems that craft production together with local and long- | 
distance trade in costly goods and the availability of agricultural products | 
from the hinterland boosted urbanization in post-Maurya centuries. | 
Numerous seals and inscriptions attest the growing importance ofartisans | 
and merchants who were great benefactors of Buddhism. Increasingly the | 
influence of an urban milieu is reflected even in the art of the period which 
produced numerous pieces of terracotta and sculpture in stone. | 

Urban centres in Punjab, Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh generally | | 
suffered sharp decline after the third century. This is true of Sanghol, - | ШЕ 
Hastinapura, Atranjihera, Mathura, and several other places. Even explo- | | 
rations show a clear gap between the cultural deposits of the Кизапа | 

| 
| 


epoch and that of the Sultanate period at numerous sites in the Indo- 
Gangetic Divide and the upper Gangetic plains. In the middle Gangetic | 
plains during Gupta times the trend towards sharp decline or desertion is it 
noticed at many sites including Sravasti, Kausambi, Ganwaria, Khairadih, | 
Manjhi, Chirand, Katragarh, Rajgir, etc. Tamluk and Chandraketugarh | 
in West Bengal and Sisupalgarh in Orissa fall in a similar category. 

In Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujaratalso, after the third century, 
decay starts at many places including Noh, Ujjain and Nagar. Desertion in 
or after the third century AD occurred at most urban centres in 
Maharashtra. Pauni, Kaundinyapura, Nevasa, Ter, Bhokardan, Paithan, 
Nasik, etc., were such towns. A similar position obtained at Vadgaon- 
Madhavapur and other sites in Karnataka. All these sites are called 
Satavahana urban centres, which started a century before the rise of the 
Satavahana power but faded out soon after its fall in the third century. 
This is true of the majority of towns in Andhra Pradesh. It also applies to 
Arikamedu and some other towns in Tamil Nadu. 
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Thus it will appear that the Kusana and Satavahana urban centres sud- 
denly declined in the second half of the third or during the fourth century. 
This marked the first stage in urban decay, which overlook the majority of 
early historic towns. It coincided with the fall of the two great kingdoms 
and the end of the Indo-Roman trade. It also synchronized with the rise of 
the Gupta power in northern India, with that of the successors of the 
Satavahanas in central and peninsular parts, and with the rule of the Ksat- 
rapas in western India. The theory that political power extracts surplus 
from the peasants and others and makes it available to town dwellers is 
supported in a way by the provision for deliberate urbanization laid down 
in the Arthasástra of Kautilya, but it may not fully explain the presence of 
ain. Sa towns under the Kusanas, Satavahanas and their successors. For in the two 

lug centuries preceding and succeeding the birth of Christ we find a welter of 
1 autonomous states and authorities. This would naturally mean less tax for 
i every state and add to its overhead expenses. Obviously these small states 
could not ensure security for traders. Collection of customs at numerous 
points would hamper trade, and yet the towns thrived before the rise of 
the Satavahanas and Kusanas. However the larger kingdoms set up by 
these two powers may have collected more taxes and offered security to 
traders. 

But the Gupta empire in India was larger than each of the two king- 
doms, and yet its cities and towns show the general trend of decline. Pro- 
ит ceeding from east to west and north, Pataliputra, Vaishali, Katragarh, 
f udis) Chirand, Khairadih, Manjhi, Varanasi, Kausambi, Sringaverapur, 
I $, Ayodhya, Hastinapura, Mathura, Atranjikhera, Sonkh, Purana Qila, 

| Noh, Ropar, Запрћој, etc. show symptoms of decline. Varanasi, Kausambi, 
| М Ahicchatra, and Taxila, though excavated horizontally, provide a picture 
siege of decline in various trenches. Chirand and Khairadih which were dug on 
irl a considerable scale are marked by rapid decline in Gupta strata. Vaishali 
also shows decline although a large area pertaining to the Gupta period 
has been exposed. More significantly, finds from ancient urban sites dug 
horizontally may be larger in number but not qualitatively better than 
their counterparts recovered from those which have been excavated verti- 
cally. Whether digging is vertical or horizontal it does not make any mate- 
rial difference to the habitational deposit of the fourth-sixth centuries. 
The sections prepared by the excavators show that mostly this deposit is 
thinner than that of the first two or three centuries. Although only stray 
references in literature suggest decline, Varahamihira’s Brhat Samhita (AD 
505) predicts bad days or destruction for towns, traders and craftsmen. 
Apparently the Guptas and their contemporaries were not capable of giv- 
ing towns the scale of support which they had enjoyed earlier. 

Undoubtedly the decline of long-distance trade which involved 
Romans, Chinese, Parthians, Kusanas and Satavahanas was an important 
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cause of urban decay in the late third century and in the fourth century. 
Гће end of the Han, Kusana, Parthian and Satavahana empires in the 
third century affected trade which was further diminished by internal dis- 
sensions in the Roman empire. But the nature of the relation of trade and 
politics in the context of India and other countries needs to be worked out. 
The internal situation of Rome which led to a strong reaction against 
goods from the East cannot be ignored. 

There is no way to assess the loss of income incurred by urban centres 
on account of languishing trade. We find that Roman coins and goods 
showed a sudden drop in the third century. Poverty of structures and 
antiquities both in the north and the south during the post-third centuries 
bespeak of commercial decline. Loss of trade would mean loss of income 
to the state, merchants, artisans and others. This could have been made up 
by boosting production in the hinterland which would depend on 
technological innovation. But no significant advance occurred in this field 
in the centuries from the fourth to the sixth and even immediately after. 
The Harappan decline is sometimes attributed to the wearing away of the 
landscape, but we at present can only conjecture on the exhaustion of the 
hinterlands of early historic towns. 

The social crisis as reflected in the descriptions of the Kali in the third- 
fourth centuries appears to be an important factor leading to the decay of 
towns. The crisis, which amounted to an upheaval in the countryside, was 
bound to hit the collection of taxes from the peasants and reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the priests, soldiers, officials and others who dwelt in 
towns. This would mean that merchants lost both local and long-distance 
markets. The social disorder also undermined artisanal activities which 
centred in towns. Despite the availability of skill and expertise the poverty 
of the archaeological record in costly objects such as glass goods, ivory 
objects, beads of precious and semiprecious stones and refined pottery is 
evident in Gupta and prominent in post-Gupta times. Above all, the pau- 
city of metal money, particularly of gold coins, in the post-Gupta period is 
a stark reality. 

The second phase of urban decay appears after the sixth century, and 
its beginning synchronizes with the fall of the Gupta empire. This phase 
was not so widespread as the first one. It covered several important towns 
in the middle Gangetic plains. Champa, Pataliputra, Vaishali, Varanasi, 
Bhita, etc., ceased to be towns after the sixth century. The archaeological 
decline of ‘Buddhist’ towns after the sixth century is generally attested by 
the account of Hsüan Tsang and by the lack of such seals and inscriptions 
as mention artisans and merchants either collectively or individually. It is 
also confirmed by decreasing attention given to traders and craftsmen in 
literature. The Buddhist texts of about the first century contain long lists 
of tradesmen. But, as far as I know, such lists are strikingly absent in early 
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medieval texts. Some descriptions of trade and towns in post-Gupta Prakrit 
texts appear as conventionalized descriptions which recall earlier times. 

The second phase of urban decay is also linked with the decline of trade. 
Until the fifth century the Byzantium carried on trade with urban centres 
in India and also in Sri Lanka. Nearly thirty thousand copper coins of the 
Roman emperor Constantine, found in Sri Lanka, clearly show trade in 
the fourth century. Byzantine coins ranging up to the fifth century have 
been found in south India, particularly in Karnataka. But they are cer- 
tainly not as many as early Roman coins. Hence the view that India's trade 
with the Byzantium was as flourishing as that with the pre-Byzantine 
Roman empire is unfounded. Besides spices, silk was an important com- 
modity in the Indo-Byzantine trade in which the Persians acted as inter- 
mediaries between China and India on the one hand and the Byzantium 
on the other. But once the knowledge of feeding silkworms on mulberry 
leaves was acquired by the Byzantium in the middle of the sixth century 
silk trade suffered. The silk weavers of Gujarat faced shrinkage of markets 
even in the fifth century. Similarly evidence for trade between India and 
South-East Asia during the fourth to the tenth centuries is wanting. Hence 
increasing decline in long-distance trade accelerated the disappearance of 
urban centres after the sixth century. 

The social upheaval in the third and fourth centuries set in motion a 
process which feudalized the countryside. This process seems to have 
been strengthened by another social disorder which is reflected in the 
Purànic records of about the seventh century. It became more and more 
necessary for the rulers to grant towns and villages for the maintenance of 
priests and officials. The increasing frequency of grants of towns and also of 
shops and artisanal income after the sixth century adversely affected 
urban occupations. It curbed the initiative and autonomy of artisans and 
merchants. 

Ancient urban centres were an integral part of the socio-economic for- 
mation in which the peasants, artisans and merchants maintained direct 
bonds with the state. The state itself was based on a system in which the 
unequal distribution of the agricultural produce in the form of gifts, taxes, 
tithes and tributes sanctified and promoted by the varna ideology was far 
more important than the unequal distribution of land. Taxes brought to 
towns from the country and those collected from the urban merchants and 
craftsmen supported the army, officials and men of religion who could 
perform their functions without being engaged in production directly. In 
this sense the town accentuated social differentiation. Members of the rul- 
ing class lived mainly in towns. With the gifts and salaries that they 
received the priests, officials, soldiers and others could purchase their 
necessities from the merchants and obtain goods and services from arti- 
sans and labourers. Trade played an important part in internal distribution 
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as demonstrated by the use of metal money оп а large scale. Although оп 
account of technological limitations these urban centres could not pave 
the way for the rise of capitalism, they helped sustain the existing system 
of production and distribution. Guilds of artisans and merchants played 
an important part in urban economic activities. With urban decay they 
ossified into castes in medieval times. But, though absent in Greece and 
Rome, guilds appeared in western Europe in the medieval period and 
contributed to the advent of capitalism. 

Urban decline meant loss of income to the state which suffered more on 
account of upheavals in the countryside. Since the standing army ate upa 
major part of the revenue, alternative methods had to be devised to sup- 
port the soldiery and maintain the administrative apparatus. Now the 
state shed away its responsibility of policing many villages by granting 
them to brahmanas, temples and monasteries. Moreover, it enormously 
increased its tributary vassals (samantas), who were obliged to supply their 
fixed quotas of fighting contingents at the time of war. All this led to the 
formation of a feudal polity, closely tied up with the decay of towns and 
trade. The decline of towns forced the brahmanas to migrate to the coun- 
tryside in search of new sources of livelihood. The land charters of the 
fourth to the seventh centuries, and even of later times, show that nume- 
rous donee brahmanas moved from towns to villages. Along with them, 
artisans probabiy migrated to the rural areas, where they were attached to 
their patrons and paid in kind. Instead of operating independently arti- 
sans sought shelter and patronage from temples, monasteries and estab- 
lishments of the landed magnates. 

Temples, monasteries and walled structures of early medieval times 
were monumental buildings. Though such buildings symbolize the con- 
sumption of considerable surplus, overall they do not articulate artisanal 
and mercantile activities on any scale till the end of the tenth century. 
Glass goods, ivory objects, and beads of semiprecious stones found at early 
medieval sites are in much less quantity than those found in ancient urban 
centres. Coins and coin moulds are practically absent, and so are the seals 
depicted with coin devices. Early medieval settlements abound in bronze 
images and pieces of stone sculpture; both of these were used for religious 
purposes. Ancient Buddhist monasteries were generally located in the 
suburbs of the town, and owed their existence to the donations of artisans, 
merchants and other town dwellers including princes and officials. But 
early medieval religious establishments were maintained by grants of land 
and villages, out of which they granted plots of land to artisans and others 
for servicing and other purposes. Many temples in south India came to 
form the heart of non-agriculturist settlements, and.in the long run they 


generated some crafts and mercantile activity, but not much is visible 
before the tenth century. 
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The decline of ancient towns in early medieval times cannot be consi- 
dered an indicator of decline in overall economic growth. What emerges 
now is a new type of economy marked by urban contraction and agrarian 
expansion. Taking the country as a whole, production seems to have 
picked up in both crafts and agriculture. But its volume was thinly spread 
over a large area and territory. Urban decline and stagnation resulted in 
agrarian expansion, which was promoted by land grants made by chiefs 
and princes. The emergence of numerous states in the early Middle Ages 
is a significant pointer to agrarian expansion. Nearly fifty states existed in 
the fifth to the seventh centuries, and many of them appeared in such 


Жл ^ areas as had never experienced any regular state machinery. Their land 

Nu У charters show that these states possessed all the essentials of organized 
LR > У political power. Every state evidently depended on а large agrarian base 

А МҸ Ry formed by villages bearing Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic names. Agrarian 
ыз 7: expansion was boosted by the migration о brahmanas and craftsmen who 
AL 1229 disseminated advanced knowledge of agriculture апа technology. 
Rx. Whether peasants also moved from populated areas to less cultivated 


areas is not known. But knowledge of agriculture came to be written down 
in texts belonging to the early Middle Ages. The availability of iron and its 
metallurgy became so common that this metal came to be used for non- 
utilitarian purposes such as for erecting Mehrauli and other victory pil- 
lars. 
jun The jajmàni system was an important element in the social organization 
APPS which arose in response to urban decline, lesser use of money and agra- 
P e rian expansion. The regrouping and reorganization of social relationships 
$ affected by urban decline led not only to the rise of a class of landed inter- 
i mediaries but also to the spatial and occupational immobility of the arti- 
' 0 sans by making them an integral part of the jajmani system. Artisans and 
others were now firmly attached to the soil and their patrons. They were 
Ку paid for their goods and services in kind when crops were gathered. What 
may have prevailed earlier on a limited scale became a common feature in 
the Middle Ages. 

De-urbanization was therefore a feature of the first or the classical phase 
of feudalism marked by a subject peasantry and a dominant class of land- 
lords in conditions of languishing trade and predominantly agrarian 
economy. It inaugurated an era of closed economy in which the needs of 
landed intermediaries were met locally without the effective intervention 
of traders whose functions were reduced to the minimum. The new situa- 
tion established direct contact between the consumers on the one hand 
and the producers on the other. This was because of the rise of inter- 
mediaries in land between the state and the peasants. This snapped the 
direct connection of the peasants with the state which existed in pre-feudal 
times. State functionaries and its ideological supporters now tended to 
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turn into landed magnates, who mainly lived on rent in kind or rent in 
labour collected from the peasants and artisans, they did not depend on 
taxes which were formerly collected by state officials and disbursed as gifts 
and salaries in towns. Therefore the shrinkage of the urban sector was 
closely connected with the conversion of the tax area into the rent area. 
Eventually religious and ‘secular’ non-agriculturist establishments were 
bound to turn into markets. As centres of consumption they had the 
potentiality to become centres of production and commodity exchange. In 
other words they could become towns and strengthen the mercantile and 
artisanal classes. But this was not to be for several centuries yet. Mild urban 
renewal began in parts of the country in the eleventh century, and by the 
fourteenth century urbanization became a recognizable process. 
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Appendix 2 


Note on Diagram 


The diagram shows not only the decline/desertion of the urban phase at H 
excavated sites but also its beginning and growth. The varying fortunes of nu 

urbanism at 130 sites are indicated through the use of different symbols. T 
The diagram includes certain sites which are not discussed in the text. EE 
Some other sites illustrated in it do not appear in the maps. But, as in the ч 
case of symbols used in it an attempt has been made to attain accuracy. 
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Note on Maps 


'The maps are designed to illustrate the decline and desertion of urban: 


sites in the country in late ancient and early medieval times. With the 
exception of Sannathi (in Karnataka) only excavated sites are plotted on 
the map. А few could not be included because of the non-availability of 
reports about them, and some others inserted in the maps are not discus- 
sed in the text. Excavated monastic settlements such as Nalanda, 
Antichak, etc., in eastern regions and some early medieval temple com- 
plexes in southern parts do not find place in the maps because they fail to 
exhibit clear urban traits until the tenth century or so. Such sites generally 
lack metal money and also other artefacts which can be interpreted as sig- 
nifying trade and artisanal activities on any considerable scale. 

Different symbols indicate the decay or decline of the urban phase at 
different times. In devising symbols an attempt has been made to achieve 
accuracy on the basis of published reports and the advice of the 
excavators. Urban sites deserted around the fourth century AD are shown 
by the same symbol as applies to sites deserted after the third century AD. 
The same symbolis used for sites with poor remains after the third century 
and for those with poor remains after the fourth century. Finally the sites 
with poor remains after the fifth century and those with similar remains 
after the sixth century are given a common symbol. 
| А few sites deserve special mention. Although Kumrahar is considered 
identical with Pataliputra, Pataliputra has been plotted separately because 
separate excavation report on it includes Mahabir Ghat, Sadargaly and 
Begum Ki Haveli; all these three sites are located in Patna City. Virbhadra, 
occupied from the second to the eighth century, and Pallavamedu, in- 
habited from the sixth to the ninth century, is given the same symbol. 
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Vasudevahindi 116 
Vatsyayana 115. 178 
Vayu Purana 115 
Verma, H.C. 119 
Verma, T.P. 25, 33 
Viramitrodaya 140 
Visnudharmottara Ритапа 173 
Vividhakalpa Sütra 110 
Vrksa Ayurveda 172-73 


Waddell, L.A. 1, 51 

Walker, Michael J. 137 

Watters, T. 119, 140 

Wheeler, Mortimer 2, 8, 85-87, 102-3 
Whitehouse, David, 137 

Winternitz, М. 115-16 

Wojtilla, Gy. 154, 171-75 

Wrigley, E.A. 3, 136, 149 


Yadav, Jhinakoo 115-17 | 
Yadava, B.N.S. 5, 154, 171, 174 | 
Yamazaki, Toshio 108-9, 175 

Yazdani, G. 91-92 


Zunderman, V. 120 


Alaka 110 | 

Alakananda 110 

Alexandria 136 

Allahabad 30, 32 

AMARAVATI 95-98; purchase of Jetavana 
depicted at 162 

Ambala 18-19 

AMBARI59; compared with Sisupalgarh 59 

AMRELI 72, Appendix 1; dies from 126 

Amritsar 154 

Amu, Appendix 1 

Anandapura, Appendix 1 

Anantnag 14 ~ 

Anarttapura, Appendix 1 

Andhra Pradesh 123, 137, 160, 168;'urban 
growth and decay in 87-100, 106, 
179; Buddhist contribution to 
urbanism in, 100; Byzantine coins in 
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129; merchants managed land in 
142; Roman objects from 136 

Amruddhapura 160, Appendix 1 

Anklesvara, Appendix 1 

ANTICHAK 123-24; crucibles at 128; 
Buddhist monastery at 162 

Arezzo, see Arretium 

ARIKAMEDU 2, 6, 7, 9, 100, 102-3, 137, 
179; section of Fig. 23; see also beads, 
rouletted ware, Nagarjunakonda, 
Virapatanam 

ARNI 74-75 

Arretium 102 

Arunavati 74 

Asmaka 112 

Assam 59, 165, 168-69 

ATRANJIKHERA 3, 7, 10, 21-23, 179-80; 
schematic section of Fig. 4 

Aurangabad 76, 80 

Avanti, Varahamihira on its end 110 

AWRA, 66, 136, 153 

AYODHYA 33, 180; coins at Ganwaria, 40, 
Piprahwa 40 and Sringaverapur 31; 
Al-biruni on 120; Kuvalayamála on 
116; migration of brahmanas from 
160; as a pre-Kusana town 120; 
Raghuvamsa on the decline of 115; 
Valmiki’s description of 114-15; 
see also coins 


Bactria 134 

Bagmati 47 

BAHAL 78-79 

Bahraich 29 

BAIRAT (also called Viratnagar) 60-61, 116 

BALIRAJGARH 48 

Ballia 7, 28, 41 

Bamanphalia, Appendix | 

Banaras 140 

BANAVASI 86; brahmana migrations from 
160, Appendix 1; Varahamihira on 
we decline of 110 

BANGARH 58-59 

Bangladesh 59, 158; brahmgna migrations 
from 160; Buddhist monasteries in 
122, 162-63; land grants in 170; 
urban decline in 108-9 

Bankura 58 

BARA 19 

Baramula 14 

Bareli 22 


BARGAON I 

Baroda 72, Appendix 1 

BASARH 1, 44; see also Vaishali 

Basti 39 

BATESVARA 26 

Bay of Bengal 57, 59 

Begram 8, 127, 179; see also ivories 

Belgaum 84 

Bengal 59, 168-69, 174 

BESNAGAR 67, 120, 126, 128; see also dies, 
crucibles 

Bettiah 48 

Bhagalpur 53, 157, 162 

Bhandara 76 

Bharatpur 60 

Bharhut 120, 161-62 

Bharuch, see Bharukaccha 

BHARUKACCHA 71, 82, 120; brahmana 
migrations from 160, Appendix 1; see 
also Ter 

Bhavnagar 71, Appendix 1 

Bherajjika, Appendix | 

BHIR MOUND, see Таха 

BHITA 6, 7, 32, 59, 65, 125, 127, 130, 161, 
18! 

BHOGAVARDHANA, see 
BHOKARDAN 

Bhojpur 50 

BHOKARDAN 7, 76-78, 128, 132, 179; 
crucibles from 128; section of, Fig. 19 

Вћгатагаза та! 153 

Bhubaneswar 56 

Bidar 93 

Bihar 42, 48, 50, 59, 100, 122, 130, 138-39, 
159 

Bihpur 157 

Bijnor 24 

Bikaner 62 

Bilaspur 68 

BODH GAYA 53, 120, 122, 163; see also Gaya 

Bodhipadraka 163 

Bogra 165 

Borjai, Appendix 1 

Bornea 9 

BRAHMAGIRI 85, 86-87, 100-101; 
see also Kannattur, Nagarjunakonda 

BRAHMAPURI 79-80, 100; 
see also Roman Empire, 
Nagarjunakonda 

Brahmaputra 59 

Broach, see Bharukaccha 
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Bulandashahr 20 
BULANDIBAGH 2 
Burma 138 

BUXAR 7, 50-51, 59 


Cairo 124, 137 
Calcutta 57, 96 
| Cambay 72 
Cambodia 137-38 
Candrapura 158-59 
Carmmanka 155 
Central Asia, and the Guptas 135-36; 
India's trade with 8, 35, 72-73, 
135-36, 178; towns in 6-7, 135; its 
trade link with Taxila 11, 135; see also 


| 

| 

| trade 

| CHAKANNAGAR KHEDA 20 

| Chambal 68 

| СНАМРА 53, 55-56, 59, 116, 120, 181; 
| section of, Fig. 15 


Champaran 48, 123 
{ CHANDAVARAM 97; see also Amaravati 
CHANDRAKETUGARH 57-58, 179 
CHANDRAVALLI 85-86, 87, 100-101; 


section of, Fig. 20; see also Каппациг, 


Nagarjunakonda 
| Chapra 42, 44 
CHECHAR-KUTUBPUR 44 
1 Chhattisgarh 63, 169 
| Chidambaram 106 
China, 119, 129-30, 182 
Chingleput 100-101 
CHIRAND 3, 7, 42, 44-45, 59, 179-80; 
section of, Fig. 10 
Chitaldrug 85 
Chitradurg 85 
Chittorgarh 61 
Chota Nagpur 128 
Cochin China 9 
Coimbatore 106 
Comilla 162 
Coromandel Coast 102 
"n Cuttack 123, 163 


DANGWADA 68, 70 

Dasapura 70, 120, 160, Appendix 1; 
see also Mandasor 

DAULATPUR 19-20 

Deccan 82, 91, 100, 115, 133-34, 139, 147, 
155, 168, 178 

Dehradun 24 
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Delhi 27, 93, 173-74 

Deoria 164 

DEVNIMORI, dies from 126; crucibles 
from 128 

Dhammanagara 143-44, 152, 160; 
see also Milinda-Panho 2 

Dhanyakataka 95-96, 100 

Dhar 70 

DHARANIKOTA 95-96 

Dharapura, Appendix | 

Dharmapuri 106 

DHATVA 71, 132-33 

Dhauli 56; see also ASoka 

Dhenkanal 163 

Dhulia 82 

DHULIKATTA 7, 88-89, 123, 178; 
see also coins, coin-moulds, granaries 
mint 

DIHAR 58 

Diu, Appendix 1 

Dvipa, Appendix I 

DWARKA 74 


East Godavari 95 

East Khandesh 78 

East Pakistan 142, 160 

Egypt 3, 8 

ERAN 64, 120; 3268 punch-marked coins 
at, 64 

Etah 20-21 

Etawah 20 

Ethiopia 137 


Г 


—————— án ак 
o | z д 


EN 


Farrukhabad 21, 26 4 

ES 

X. 

Gandak 44, 48 a 3 

Ganga 28, 30, 39, 44, 50, 58, 119 n : fa^ 

Gangetic plains 60, 62, 135, 138, 168,170, з 

179 ES | 
Ganjam 56 d 


GANWARIA 40-41, 59, 179 

Gauripura 157 

Gaya 50, 53, 108, 119, 162 

Ghazipur 39 P 

GHURAM 16 > 

Girinagara,seeGirnar o 

Girinirjhara, Appendix 1 — — 

Girivraja, Varahamihira on its 

Girnar 160, Appendix 1 _ 
e. 
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Gomuütrikà, Appendix 1 

Gonarda, Varahamihira on its decline 110 

Gonda 29 

Godavari 79-80, 95-96 

Gorakhpur 39, 41 

Greece 183 

Gujarat 70-71, 155, 168; brahmana 
migrations from 160; land grants in 
168-69; migration of Silk weavers 
from 154, 182; Roman objects from 
136; Somanatha temple in 164-65; 
step wells in 173; trade with central 
Asia 72-73 and the Roman World 
72-74; urbanization in 7 1-74, 83, 179 

Gulbarga 84 

Guna 63 

Guntur 95-96, 98 

Guwahati 59 

Gwalior 62, 129 


Haryana 119; urban settlements in 10, 
18-20, 27, 179 

Hastavapra, Appendix 1 

HASTINAPURA 7, 10, 21, 116, 120, 
179-80; schematic section of, Fig. 3 

Hathab, Appendix 1 

Hathial 11 

Hazaribagh 153 

Himalayas 168 

Hindustan 165 

Hissar 19 

HULAS 24 

HULASKHERA 28-29 

Hyderabad 82, 91 


Iberian Peninsula 3 
Indonesia 137-38 
INDRAPRASTHA 7,120 
Indus 3, 111, 148 

Isila 85; see also Brahmagiri 
Italy 179 


Jabalpur 62, 124 

JADERUA 62 

Jagadhari 119 

Jaipur 60-61 

JAJMAU, see Yayátipura 
Jambüsara, Appendix 1 

Jammu and Kashmir 13-14 
Janakpur 110 

JAUGADA 56; see also ASoka, iron, 


Sisupalgarh 
Java 9, 137-38 
JORWE 79 
Junagadh 74, Appendix 1 
Junnar 77, 132, 161 


Kabul 127 

Kaira 72, Appendix 1 

Kalinga 168 

Kalinganagara 56 

Kalvan 77 

Kamrup 59 

Kamsakaragrama 154 

KANAU] 10, 26-27, 115, 120; brahmana 
migrations from 160, Appendix 1 

KANCHIPURAM 100-101; see also coins, 
Roman Empire, Ujjain 

Kanheri 77 

KANNATTUR 101-102; see also 
Brahmagiri, Chandravalli 

Kanpur 28 

Kanyakubja 120, Appendix 1 

KAPILAVASTU 40, 118-20, 160; 
Mahavastu on occupations of the 
people of 143-44, 178; 
see also Piprahwa 

Kapisa 120, 127 

Karad (Karahataka) 76, 160 

Karahataka see under Karad 

KARAIKADU 102 

Karimnagar 87-88 

Karle 77. 161 

Karmakaragrama 154 

Karnasuvarna 162 

Karnataka 110, 168, 171; brahmanas 
migrating from 160; Hsüan Tsang 
on its deserted towns 86-87; Roman 
objects from 136, 182; urban growth 
and decay in 84-87, 106, 110, 179 

KARVAN (ancient Kayavarohana) 72 

KaSahrda, Appendix 1 

Kasandra, Appendix 1 

Казага, Appendix 1 

Kasaragrama, Appendix | 

Kashmir 110, 124, 136; an exception to 
coin-scarcity 123; trade link with 
Taxila 11 

Kasi 147 

KASIA 127, 164; see also glass, Kusinagara; 

Katahadvipa 116 
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Kathiawar 71-74 

KATRAGARH 47-49, 59, 179-80; section 
of, Fig. 12 

KAUNDANPUR (identical with 
Kaundinyapura) 75-76, 132-33, 155, 
179 

Kaundinyapura, see KAUNDANPUR 

KAUSAMBI3, 7, 21, 31-34, 59, 63-64, 116, 
120, 133, 179-80; section of, Fig. 7; 
see also coins, Ghosttarama 
monastery, Malhar, Nasik, 
Sringaverapur 

KAUSUM 80 

Kaveri 101, 103-05, 111, 168 

KAVERIPATTINAM 6, 7, 104; see also 
Colas, Nagarjunakonda 

KAYATHA 65, 67-68. see also ivories, NBP 

Kayavarohana, see KARVAN 

Kekaya 112 

Kerala 168; absence of urbanism in 106 

KESARAPALLE 96-97; section of, Fig. 22; 
see also chalcolithic, megaliths, 
Nagarjunakonda, rouletted ware, 
Yeleswaram 

KHAIRADIH 3, 7, 28, 41-43, 59, 128, 
179-80; schematic section of, Fig. 9; 
see also iron, crucibles, furnaces, 
Yayaupura 

Khajuraho 120 

Khariakuam, Appendix 1 

Khetaka, Appendix 1 

Kikkataputra-grama, Appendix | 

KOLHAPUR 79, 100, 132 

Kolhapuri 80 

KONDAPUR 7, 82, 91-92, 99; hoard of 
2000 coins at 91; see also beads, 
furnaces, mint, Nagarjunakonda, 
Ter 

Konkan 86, 141 

Kopia 179 

KORKAI 105-6; see also Pandyas 

Kosala (South) 62, 169 

Kotivarsa 108-9 

Kotumbara 147 

Krishna 89, 90, 92-93, 95-96, 98, 100 

Ksirasara-grama, Appendix 1 

KUDAVELLI 92, 129, 137; see also coins 

Kukad, Appendix 1 

KUMRAHAR 1, 50-51, 59 

Kurnool 92 

Kurukshetra 19-20, 134 


KUSINAGARA 41, 119, 127, 161, 164; see 
also Kasia 

Kusinara 120 

Kusumapura 51; see ако PATALIPUTRA 


LADMUD 81; see also Nevasa 

Lalitpur 140 

Lampaka 120 

LAURIYA-NANDANGARH 48,50, 123; 
see also ASoka, coins, lead, mint 

Lavanatailika 155 

Lohanagara 155 

Lohigakaksa-pathaka, Appendix 1 

Lucknow 28 

Ludhiana 14-16 


Madhubani 49 
Madhukajjhari 155 
Madhyadesa 135 
Madhya Pradesh, brahmana migrations 
from 160; land grants in 168-69; 
urban growth and decay in 62-71, 83, 
110, 135, 179 
Madras 96, 130 
Madurai 143-46 
Magadha 51, 52 
MAHABIR GHAT 52; section of, Fig. 13; | 
see also PATALIPUTRA. | 
Maharashtra 168; Ьгаһтпапа migrations 
from 160; land grants in 169; Roman 
objects from 136; urban growth and 
decay in 74-84, 107, 179 
Mahasthangarh, see under Pundravardhana 
Mahbubnagar 89, 92, 129, 137 
MAHESHWAR (idenufied with 
Mahismati) 65-66, 83, 128; see also 
crucibles, glass 
Mahismati, see under MAHESHWAR 
Mahuva, Appendix 1 
Mainamati (Pattikera) 162 
Malaya 9 
MALHAR 63; on trade route from „78 
Kausambi 63 ; 
Malkapuram 142, 160 
Malwa 66, 68, 154, 168 
Mandasor 66, 70; brahmana migrations 
from 160; silk weavers of Gujarat at 
70, 154 
MANJHI 42, 44, 59, 179-80 
MANWAN 29 
MASAON, see MASON 
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MASKI 67, 85 

MASON 7,39, 59 

Matasara, Appendix 1 

MATHURA 3, 7, 10, 12, 14, 16, 21, 25-28, 
64, 110, 120, 129, 135, 160, 180; 
schematic section of, Fig. 5; 
see also coins, Taxila, trade, Vidisha, 
Sonkh 

Medak 91 

Mediterranean 86 

Mecrut 20-21 

Mehrauli 173-74, 184 

Mehsana 74, Appendix 1 

Middle East, India's trade with 124, 137 

Midnapur 57 

Mithila 110, 116 

MOHENJO-DARO 3 

Moradabad 20 

MORADHWAJ 24-25 

Muzaffarnagar 20 

Muzaffarpur 47 

Myos Hormos 136 

Mysore 85-86 


Nagapattinam 164 

NAGARA 72-73, 179; 
section of, Fig. 17; see also iron, 
Roman 

NAGARI (identified with Madhyamika) 
61-62 

NAGARJUNAKONDA 3, 82, 89-90, 92, 
96, 98-100, 104, 161; see also 
Arikamedu, Brahmagiri, 
Brahmapuri, Chandravalli, 
Kaveripattinam, Kesarapalle, 
Kolhapur, Kondapur, Sisupalgarh, 
Ter 

Nagarjunasagar 98 

NAGDA 70 

Nagpur 75, 77-78 

NALANDA 1, 50, 52, 71, 125, 127-98, 
162-63, 167 

Nalgonda 89 

Nanded, Appendix 1 

NANDIPURA, see NANDUR ^ 

NANDUR 64-65; on trade route from 
Kausambi to Nasik 64; see also Bhita, 
coins, seals, Vaishali 

Narmada 65, 111 

NASIK (ancient Nasikya) 64, 76, 79, 82, 
128, 132, 161, 179; see also crucibles, 


Kausambi, Ter 
Nasikya see under NASIK 
NATTAMEDU 1092-3; see also Arikamedu 
Nausari, brahmana migrations from 160 
NAVDATOLI 65, 128; see also crucibles 
Nepal 110 
NEVASA 76, 80-82, 128, 132, 179; see also 


agriculture, crucibles, iron, NBP, Ter 


New Delhi 20 
Nidhanpur 170 
NOH 60, 179-80; see also furnace, iron, NBP 


Oc Eo 9, 137; see also beads 

Orissa 56, 59, 112, 120, 168, 174, 179; land 
grants to monasteries in 163-64, 
Roman objects from 136 

Osmanabad 81 

Oxus 135 


Padmavati 120 

Padra, Appendix | 

Pagara 70; see also coins 

PAHARPUR 6, 128, 162; see also furnaces 

PAITHAN 76, 77, 80, 82, 116, 132, 179; see 
also NBP, Ter, trade 

Pakistan 2, 3, 10-13, 120, 135 

Palar 101 

PALLAVAMEDU 101 

Panadarsi, Appendix | 

Patala 120 


PATALIPUTRA 1, 7, 51-52, 116, 120, 140, 


160-61, 180-81; brahmana 
migrations from, 160-61 
Patiala 16 
Patna 46, 50-51 
Pattikera, see Mainamati 
PAUNAR 75,155 
PAUNI 76-77, 179; section of, Fig. 18 
PEDAMARRUR 89 
PEDDABANKUR 87-88 
Persia 136 
PERUR 106 


“Petlad, Appendix | 


Phoenician 9 

PIPRAHWA 39-40, 161; sec also coins 
POLAKONDA 89 
POLUVANPATTI 106 

Pompeii 77, 127, 179; see also ivory 
Pondicherry 9, 102, 117, 137, 171 
Poonpoon 44 
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PRABHASPATAN 74; see also coins 
Prakasam 97 


PRAKASH 82-83, 128; see also Maheshwar, 


Nevasa, Tripuri, Ujjain 
Prausthana 132; see also PAITHAN 
Pravarapura 75 
Prayaga 110, 120 
Punarbhava 58 
Pundra 112 
Pundravardhana 158; 

artisans migrating from 165 f; 

brahmanas migrating from 160 
Punjab, less of coin scarcity in 123; urban 

settlements in 10, 14-18, 27, 135, 

179; see also Kashmir 
PURANA OILA 20, 180 
Puri 56 
Purushapura 120 
Pusyasambapura, Appendix 1 


Raichur 85 

RAIRH 61, 82; see also coins, Ter 

Raisen 64 

RAJA KARNA KA QILA 20 

Rajagrha, see Rajgir 

RAJAHMUNDRY 95 

Rajasthan 60, 117, 168; cities and towns in 
60-62, 133, 165, 179; less coin 
scarcity in 123; 
step wells in 173; trade in 129 

RAJBADIDANGA 162 

RAJGHAT 3, 33, 34, 35-39, 59; section of, 
Fig. 8; see also coins, textiles 

RAJGIR 50, 52-54, 59, 110, 120, 143-44, 
160, 178-79; section of, Fig. 14; see 
also Маћаоами 

Rajshahi 162 

Raktamruka-vwhara 162 

Ramagrama 118-19 

Ranchi 138 

RANG MAHAL 62, 126, 134; see also dies 

RANIHAT 24 

Ratnadvipa 116 

RATNAGIRI 123, 125, 128, 163-64; see also 
crucibles, seals 

Rawalpindi 11 

Rayaka 140 

Red Sea 136 

Rishikesh 24 

Rishikulya 56 

Rohini 119 


Куо RS 
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Rome 183 | 

Ropar 16-18, 27, 180; section of, Fig. 2 { 


RUNIJA 70-71 
Rupnarayan 57 


Sadhi, Appendix 1 
Sagar 64 
Saharanpur 20, 24 | 
Sakala 120, 143, 147-48 
SALAURA 19 
SALIHUNDAM 93-95; see also Апкатеди, | 
rouletted ware, Tamluk | 
Salonapura 164 
Sambeja, Appendix 1 
SAMBHAR 126 | 
Samgapuri, Appendix 1 і | 
SANCHI 66-67, 120, 
161-62; see also Asoka, coins Jetavana. 
SANGHOL 14-15, 133, 179-80; see also 
Hünas, mint. 
Sankheda, Appendix 1 
SANKISA 21 
Sannathi 84 
Saran 42 
Sarasvati (identified with Ghaggar) 62, 134 
SARNATH 39, 120, 161, 164 
Saryu 42, 111 i 
SATANIKOTA, 92-94; schematic section 
of Fig. 21 
Saujkhera, Appendix 1 
Saurashtra 71, 110 
SEMTHAN 14 
SET-MAHET 29; see also SRAVASTI 
Shahpura, Appendix 1 


Siddapur 85 

Sihor, Appendix 1 “зе 
Simhaladvipa 116 | уа E 
Simhapura 110 wd 


Sinhapura, Appendix 1 Р 
Sind 155 ERR. 
SINGH BHAGWANPUR 18 wh 
Sirisapadraka, Appendix 1 5 
SIRKAP, see TAXILA , "EN 
SIRSUKH, see TAXILA ~ у 
Sisodra, Appendix 1 ee | 
SISUPALGARH 56-57, 59, 100; see also 
coins, iron, mint, Nagarjunakonda 

Sitapur 29 e 
Siyadoni 140 3 
SOHGAURA 7, 39 ел 
$отарига 162 ЖЬ 
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Son 111 

SONDHI 70 

SONKH 25, 27-28, 180; see also Kanauj, 
Mathura, Yayatipura. 

SONPUR 50, 53, 59 

South Arcot 102 

South-East Asia, and trade with India 8-9, 
116, 127, 129, 137-38, 179, 182; 
India’s cultural relations with 137 

Sraddhika, Appendix 1 

SRAVASTI/7, 29-30, 59, 116, 118, 120, 127, 
160-61, 164, 179; brahmanas 
migrating from, 160; section of, Fig. 
6; see also Jetavana 

Sri-Valabhi, Appendix 1 

Srikakulam 93 

Srimad-Anandapura, Appendix 1 

SRINGAVERAPUR 7, 30-32, 120, 180 

Sri Lanka 163; 30,000 Byzantine coins in 
136, 181 

Srinagar 14 

Srughna 119; see also SUGH 

SUGH 18-19, 119 

Sumatra 116, 163 

SUNET 15-17; schematic section of, Fig. 1; 
see also mint 

Surat 71 

Suratgarh 62 

Suvarnadvipa 116; see also Sumatra 

Suvarnakaragrama 155 

Sylhet 158, 170 

Syria 127 


Tadjikistan 135 

Tagar, see Ter 

Taksasila, see TAXILA 

Talcher 163 

Tambraparni 105 

Tamil Nadu 168; land grants in 164; 
Roman objects from 136; ‘temple 
towns’ in 107; urban growth and 
decay in 100-7, 179 

TAMLUK 57, 110, 120, 136, 153, 179; 
see also Ayodhya, rouletted ware, 
Varahamihira , 

TAMRALIPTI 57; see also TAMLUK 

‘Tanjore, Chinese coins from 130; see also 
Thanjavur 

Tapti 71, 82 

TARADIH 53, 122-23; see also BODH 
GAYA, copper, pounder 


Taredi, Appendix 1 

FAXILA 1, 3, 11-13, 110, 116, 120, 126, 
128-29, 133, 135, 179-80; 
convergence of trade routes at 11-13, 
35-36, 135; artisanal production at 
12; see also coins, crucibles, dies, mint 

Тећп 24 

'TER 76-77, 81-82, 127, 132, 179; identified 
with Tagar 81; largest trading 
emporium in South 81-82; its lamps 
at Nasik, Rairh and Nevasa 82; see 
also coins, ivories, terracottas, 
Bharukaccha, Kondapur, 
Nagarjunakonda, Paithan 

Тегпа 81-82 

Tewar 110; see also Tripuri 

THANESAR 10, 119, 120 

Thanjavur 104, 130, 164 

Tipperah 169 

Tirabhukt 46-47 

l'iruchirappalh 103-5 

Tirumtlavadam 164 

TIRUKKAMBULIYUR 105; see alsa 
granaries, silk 

Tirunelveli 105 

Tosali 56 

Tramadi, Appendix 1 

Travada, Appendix | 

ГКІРОКІ 62-63, 83, 110; see also querns 

Trivandrum 140 

TUMAIN (TAMBAVANA) 63-64; see also 
coins, iron 

Tungabhadra 85, 92-93 

Twenty-four Parganas 57 


Udumbaragahavara, Appendix | 

Ujbekistan 135 

UJJAIN 7, 67-70, 77, 80, 83, 100, 110, 160, 
179; brahmanas migrating from 160; 
schematic section of, Fig. 16; see also 
coins, furnace, trade, PRAKASH, 
Ujjayini 

Ujjayini 65, 68, 70, 110, 116, 120; see also 
coins, Dangwada, Maheshwar 

URAIYUR 104-5; see also Colas, textiles, 
Roman 

USSR 135 

Uttar Pradesh 7, 139, 159, 165; brahmana 
migrations from 160; less coin 
scarcity in the western part of 123; 
Buddhist monasteries in 122; land 
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grants to chamars in 159; trade in 
129; urban growth and decay in 10, 
20-43, 100, 130, 135 f., 179 


VADGAON-MADHAVAPUR 7, 84-85, 
179; see also coins, mint 

VADNAGAR (also Vrddhanagar) 74, 
126; brahmana migrations from 160, 
Appendix 1; see also dies 

Vadner, see Vadnagar 

Vadodara 72 

VAISHALI 1, 6, 7, 44, 46-47, 59, 120, 132, 
160-61, 180-81; identified with 
Basarh 44; brahmana migrations 
from 160-61; section of, Fig. 1 1; seals 
from 6, 32, 46, 65, 108, 125, 130; see 
also coins, Tirabhuku 

VALABHI 71-72, 74, 120; brahmana 
migrations from 160, Appendix 1 

Vanavasi 110, Appendix 1; see also 
BANAVASI 

Vangala 159 

Vamsakata, Appendix 1 

Varaka mandala 109 

VARANASI 7, 35-37, 39, 108, 110, 115, 
120, 125, 130, 180-81; see also Kasi, 
RAJGHAT 

Vasavad, Appendix 1 

VASAVASAMUDRAM 101 

Vasumdhara 93 

Vendamati-vihárika 162 

Verawal, Appendix 1 

Vetalika (Vatalika) 155 

Vidarbha 75, 154, 168 


Abhiras 110 

Acyu 22 

Acyuta 22 

Adi Simha 153 

Adi-Varaha 124 

Agastya 111 

agriculture, and urbanization 5f, 123f, 138; 
and artisans 148-49, 166-67, 172; 


ironand yield in 149, 174; merchants . 


undertaking 153; land grants to 
labourers in 158-59; brahmana 
migration and technology of 160-61, 
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Videhanagari 110 

Vidisha 64, 67, 110, 120; brahmana 
migrations from 160, trade link with 
Mathura 64; see also BESNAGAR 

Vijaya-Aniruddhapuri, Appendix i 

Vijayapuri 90, 98 

Vijayawada 96 

Vikramasila 162 

Vinchu-Dasapura, Appendix | 

Vindhyas 6, 168 

VIRAPATANAM, see ARIKAMEDU 

Viratnagar, see BAIRAT 

VIRBHADRA 24 

Visalia, Appendix 1 

Vrddhanagara, see VADNAGAR 


Warangal 89 

Wardha 75 ; 

West Bengal 57-59, 108-9, 136, 168, 174, 
179 

West Dinajpur 58 

West Nimar 65 

Western Asia 8, 136; trade links with Taxila, 
11-12. 

Western Europe 149, 183 


Yamuna 20, 27, 111, 119 

Yavaunal 74-75 

YAYATIPURA 28; see also Khairadih, 
Sonkh | 

YELESWARAM 89-90, 96; see also 
Visnukundins, Roman, Kesarapalle, 
Nagarjunakonda 


SUBJECT 


170-71; urban decline and expansion 
of 165-77, 184-85; land grants for 
increasing 168-77; varna system and 
expansion of 170-77; paddy 
production 172-73; animal 
husbafidry and 173; innovation in 
the techniques of 173-74; irrigation 

- facilities and 173-74; increasing 
varieties of cereals 174; and state 
formation 168-69, 175, 184-85; and 
rise of feudalism 175-76; expansion 
and categorisation of peasants 
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175-76; exhaustion of hinterland 
and 181; cash transactions in 88; see 
also cereals, Arthasastra (of Kautilya), 
paddy, peasants, pulses, rice, wheat 

Ajatasatru 53 

Alaud-Din-Khalji 93 

Alexander 3, 121 

Amrapali 46 

Anastasius 92 

Anathapindika 161; see also Jetavana 


Andhra Ware; see pottery, russet-coated ware 


Apollodotus П 16 

Arab geographers, on decline of urban 
centres in India 119-21 

Arabs 138, 52 

Aristobulus 3 

Arjunayanas 114 

army, de-urbanization and 152, 182-83; 
from Maurya to Kusana times 
150-51; of Mauryas and Harsa 151; 
payment of 151-52, 183; in 
pre-feudal states 150-51; and towns 
150-51, 182-83; Sulaiman on Indian 
151; see also warriors 

Arretine ware, see pottery 

artisans 12, 33, 50, 76, 81, 83, 108-9, 
122-24, 131, 139, 166-67, 179; take 
to agriculture 165f, 172f, autonomy 
of 166, 182; army and 150-51, 
182-83; in Buddhist works 143-51, 
178; categories of 147-49, 166; and 
commodity production 35, 83, 151, 
166, 179; as components of town 
population 142-46, 165-67; their 
contribution to economic growth 
149-51, 172f, 184; de-urbanization 
and 153-54, 165-67, 182-84; made 
gifts to brahmanas 160; guilds of 
147, 152-53, 166-67, 183; land grants 
to 158-60; localisation of 150-51, 
154-55, 184-85; peasants and 
148-49, 151, 165f, 172, 178; 
payment of taxes and 141, 151, 
182-83; and political power 108f, 
134f, ranks in 146; rent from 185; 
attached to kings, merchants, 
monasteries and temples 129, 166, 
183; in production of bronzes 128: 
migration of 154-55, 165f, 179f, 
184-85; ruralisation of 158-59, 165f; 
170f; seals of 33, 46, 125, 179; 
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become untouchables 154; and 

urbanism 5f, 123-31, 156-57; villages 

and, 154-57; support Buddhism 
161-62, 179; as part of jaymáni system 
166-67, 184; impact of trade decline 
on 181-84; and feudal polity 184-85 

Arya-Avalokitesvara 163 

Asoka 71; and army 150; Bairat inscription 
of 60; Dhauli edict and 56; Jaugada 
Rock edicts of 56; Karnataka edicts of. 
85; pillars at Allahabad and 
Lauriya-Nandangarh 48; palace at 
Pataliputra 51; and Sanchi 66 

Audumbara 16; see also coins 

Augustus 77, 86 

Augustus Caesar 88 

Augustus Hadrianus 68 


Bactrians as founders of Sirkap city 71 

Bahamanis 79 

Balaputradeva 163 

Balhàra 152 

Balligava 164 

Barbaras 110 

barley; see agriculture 

beads 61-62, 75-70, 86, 88, 101; factories of 
147; of glass 12, 19,35-37,42, 63-64, 
79-81, 87, 96, 99, 100-2, 105; and 
iron technology 179; of semiprecious 
stones 37, 40, 60, 64, 66, 70-71, 78, 
19,84, 87-89, 95,99, 101-3, 106, 122, 
127, 149, 179, 181; in stone 37, 58, 
96, 127, 147, 181, 183; terracotta 37, 
58-59, 79, 96, 122; trade in 9, 127, 
137, 179; and urbanism 4-8, 126-27, 
181,183; from Champa 53, 55; from 
Chandraketugarh 58; from Dihar 
58; from Ganwaria 40; from 
Kondapur 99; from Piprahwa 40; 
from Rajghat 35-37; from Taxila 127 
see also glass 

bellow-pipes see smithy 

Bhamala monastery at Taxila 13 

Bhaskaravarman 170 

Bhattaraka 164 

Bhauma-Kara 163 

Bhavadeva 162 

Bhogasakti 141 

black-and-red ware; see pottery 

blackish grey ware; see pottery 

brahmanas 111; and agriculture 160-61, 
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170-71, 184-85; cultivation of land by 
1716; grants to mahattara 159; grant. 
of towns to 140-41, 182; land grants 
to 139-40, 168-77, 183; in the 
Malkapuram inscription 142; as 
merchants 142; migrations of 
160-61, 167, 170-72, 174, 183-84, 
Appendix I, in nandyavarta village 
156-57; as non-productive sector 
143-44; at the Somanatha temple 
164-65; as town dwellers 160; 
entitled to taxes 175; see also artisans, 
merchants 

Brahmi 64, 79, 88, 89, 93; on coin mould 
50; Mauryan 64 

brass 145, 154 

bricks, structures in 6-7, 10-11, 15, 17, 18, 
90-99, 94-99, 31-32, 36, 39, 41, 44 
46. 50, 53, 58-60, 63-65, 72, 75, 80, 
85, 88-89, 92, 104 

bronze(s) 19, 2 5,61, 79, 138, 148; Age 
128, 148; crucibles and 128; dies of 
126; Hellenistic 127; mirrors of 12, 
manufactures of 128; from Nalanda, 
128; proliferation of 128-31; Roman 
136; sculptures 126, 129; seals 62; 
tools 128; trade in 128-29; see also 
crucibles, furnaces 

Buddhasena 163 

Buddhism 76, 160-63 see also monasteries, 
urbanization 

Budha, a planet 111 

bullae 79, 80-82, 136, 147 

burnished ware see pottery 

Byzantine 92, 129, 137 


copper coins 136, 182; coins in south India 
137, 182 

Calukya(s) 92, 141 

Candrá(s) 162 

Candra Gupta I 16 

Candella(s) 140, 169 

celadon ware see pottery 

cereals 7, 89 see also agriculture 

chalcolithic phase, at Dihar 58, Maheshwar 
65, Navdatoli 65, Kayatha 67, Bahal 
78, Nasik 79, Nevasa 80, Prakash 82, 
Maski 85, Kesarapalle 96 

chamars, land grants to 158-59; part of 
jajmani system 159 

Chinese, coins in India 129-30, 138; and 


: long-distance trade, 180 

coins, of Acyu 22; Adivaraha 194; of the 
Audumbaras 16; of Ayodhya series at 
Ganwaria 40, Piprahwa 40, Rajghat 
36; Byzantine 129, 136; cast copper 
48, 53, 58, 60, 67, 70; Chinese 
129-30, 138; Cola 104; Ganga 123; 
gold 25, 116-17, 130, 136-37, 181; 
Greek 60; Gupta 59, 80, 116-17, 124, 
135, 181; see also gold coins; Indo- 
Greek 60, 133; Indo-Sassanian 41, 64; 
124; Kausambi series at Kumrahara 
51, Rajghat 36 and Sringaverapur 31; 
Ksatrapa 64, 66, 70, 71-73, 75-77, 85; 
Kumara Gupta I 124; Kusana 10, 39, 
46, 133; see also Рип-Кизапа, gold 
coins; Magha 33; Maharathi 84, 86; 
Maitraka 7 1-72: see also Valabhi; Malwa 
61; Mitra 22, 61; Mughal 51; Muslim 
86; of Mysore Wadeyars 86; Мада 62, 
64; see also Jaderua, Eran; of the 
Pratiharas 123; punch-marked, from 
Andhra Pradesh 87-100, from Bahal 
78, from Bairat 60, from Bangarh 
58-59, from Besnagar 67, from 
Bhokardan 76, from Champa 53, 
from Chandraketugarh 58, 
Dangwada 68, Eran 64, Hulaskhera 
98, Jaugada 56, Kumrahar 51, Rairh 
61, Runija 70, Vaishali 46, 
Vadgaon-Madhavapur 84; Pancála 
40; Ригі-Киѕапа 56-57, 95; Roman 57, 
76-77, 80-81, 84-91, 129-30, 136f, 
178, 181-82; Sassanian 124; 
Satavahana 65-66, 71, 74-75, 76, 
81-82, 85-86, 90-100, 148; silver 64, 
194: see also Ksatrapa coins, Tumain; 
tribal 65; see also Audumbara, 
Ayodhya, Kausambi, Pancala, 
Ujjayini, Varanasi Tughlaq 123; 
Ujjayini 65, 70, 80; Valabhi 74; 
Varanasi 36: Vasudeva’s gold 25; 
Visnukundin 90; found in excavations 
at Antichak 193, Bhita 32, Champa 53, 
Ganwaria'40, in Haryana 18-20, 
Kashmir 124, at Maheshwar 65, in 
Punjab 14-16, Ratnagiri 123, Sanchi 
66, at Sonkh 25, in South-East Asia 
138, Taxila 12-13, at Tripuni 63-64, 
-Tumain 64, in western Uttar Pradesh 
21-27; assayers of 148; and coin 
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moulds as trait of urbanism 6, 123, 
130, 148, 157; devices on seals 124-25, 
183; de-urbanization and 
demonetization 158-59; absence of 
South-East Asian coins in India 138; 
their paucity in post-Gupta times 
124-25, 130, 181, 183; in granaries 
178; large-scale monetization in 
pre-feudal times 148, 150-51; revival 
after Turkish invasions 133; and 
religious structures 123; and trade 
124-25, 129-30, 181, 183; and “new 
urban” phenomenon, 177; see also 
Byzantium, coin moulds, cowries, 
gold, Guptas, Kusanas, Ksatrapas, 
lead, mints, potin, Satavahanas, silver, 
паде 

coin moulds 56, 57, 99, 100, 122, 124, 183 

Cola(s) 100, 102, 104, 171 

commodity production and urbanization 6; 
see also artisans 

Constantine 182 

Constantius 11 92 

copper 128, 155; mirror 12, 123; objects 14, 
18, 19, 25, 35, 40, 48, 53, 61, 67, 72, 
73-75, 87, 89, 93, 103-6; tools 15; 
vessels 12; workers in 145, 160: 2 
also coins, smithy 

cowrie as a medium of exchange 123 

crafts and urbanism, 5-6, 123f. 

craftsmen; see artisans 

crops, Varáhamihira on 113-14; see also 
agriculture 

crucibles 10, 22, 30, 48, 65, 67, 81, 96, 98, 
103, 128 

Cülamanivarma-vihára 164 

currency 124-25, 130; see also coins, cowrie 


Daradas 110 

de-urbanization 8-9; and agrarian 
expansion 9; causes of 9; 
consequences of 9, 143-67; 
deforestation and 138; features of 
184-85; and feudalism 9, 184-85; two 
phases of 130, 181-85; în Gupta and 
post-Gupta times 115, 130; see also 
urban decline, urbanization 

Devapala 163 

Dharmarajika stupa, at Taxila 11 

Dharmasvamin 163 


dies 12, 126; see also Besnagar, Devnimori 


drains 11, 15, 31, 35, 39, « 
72, 89-90, 93, 101- 
urbanism 7 

dyeing vats 82, 102, 104; 
textiles 


44, 47, 59, 65, 68, 
2, 106; and 


see also artisans, 


feudalism 117; agrarian expansion and 175; 
decay of towns and emergence of 
167; first phase of 157f, 175; see also 
agriculture, de-urbanisation, 
Guptas, land grants, monasteries, 
temples, towns, trade, urban decline, 
villages 

furnaces, 10, 12, 35,41, 60, 68, 91, 128, 154, 
178; see also Khairadih, Kondapur, 
Nalanda, Noh, Paharpur, Rajghat, 
Ujjain, iron, ovens, smithy 


Gahadavala(s) 31, 164 

Gaja-Laksmi, on Satavahana coins 80; on 
seals 87 

Ganesa 64 

Gautama Buddha 41, 46, 138, 143, 161-63, 
164 

Gautamiputra Satakarni 79, 99 

Ghositéarama monastery 33 

glass 19, 26, 29, 35-37, 42, 56, 60, 63-65, 71, 
77, 79-83, 85-87, 90, 92, 96, 100-6, 
122; absence at Bhita, Kasia, 
Nalanda, Sravasti 127, and Taradih 
122; decline in its production 127, 
130, 181, 183; factory at Kopia 179; 
from Maheshwar 65; peak in 
post-Maurya times 179; polychrome 
bangles in 130; Roman 136; Syrian 
127; trade in goods of 149; asa trait 
ofurbanism 4-8, 127; workers in 147; 
see also beads 

glazed ware; see pottery 

gold 61, 66, 68, 70, 93, 101, 113, 116-17, 
124-25; stoppage of its supply 136: 
beads of 74, 79; Karttikeya image 1n 
28; smithy 46, 98; see also coins 

Gondophernes 14-15 

Govindacandra 31, 164 

granaries 58, 178; coins in 7, 178; at 
Dhulikatta 7, 178; Harappan 178; at 
Tirukkambuliyur 105; at 
Vadgaon-Madhavapur 84; see also 
agriculture 

Greek antiquities at Taxila 11-12 
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Gupta(s) remains at Ahicchatra 22, 
Atranjikhera 22, Bangarh 59, 
Champa 55, Chandraketugarh 58, in 
Gujarat 71-74, in Haryana 19-20, 
Jammu and Kashmir 14, Madhya 
Pradesh 62-71, Punjab 14-18, 
Rajghat 36-37, Rajasthan 60-62, 
Vaishali 44, 46-47, West Bengal 
57-59: myth of their golden age 2; 
urban decline under, 8, 10, 21, 
37-39, 132f, 180f, urban decline after 
134f, 160-61, 181; structures at 
Hulaskhera 28-29; seals from 
Tamluk 57; artisanal and mercantile 
elements in towns of 108; stagnant 
land prices under 109; economic 
conditions under 113-15, 137, 

181; gold coins of 116-17, 136; 
terracottas 126; decline in craft 
production after 126-27, 181; 
represent transition in de-urbanization 
130; coins of 135, 138; inscriptions of 
141; dispersal of urban crafts after 155, 
181; see also artisans, coins, merchants, 
trade, urban decline 

Gurjara-Pratihàra 19 


Hadrian 99 

Han empire 181 

Harappans 2, 155, 178, 181 

Haricaranasena 174 

Harihara II 99 

Harsavardhana 10, 27, 125, 151, 172; see 
also army 

Hathigumpha 56 

Нтпауапа, see Buddhism 

historical archaeology, colonial stereotypes 
in, 1-2; de-emphasis on 2-3; and 
medieval settlements 3, 155; and 
problems of urban history 1-9; and 
rural sites 3, 6, 8, 155 

Hittite 9 

Hünas, invasions of 133, 136 

Huviska 16, 57, 62 


Iksvakus, of Vijayapuri 90, 96, 98, 99, 104 

Indo-Greeks 133-34 

Indo-Sassanian, coins at Taxila 13, at 
Ganwaria 41; at Eran 64; see also 
coins : 

iron 32, 155; artefacts of 20, 35, 41-42, 48, 
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50, 53, 57, 63, 64, 66-68, 73, 79, 82, 
83, 85, 87-89, 02. 93. 99, 105-6, 198: 
dispersal of its technology 128, 131, 
184: export of 137: and expansion of 
agriculture 149, 174, 184; impact of 
its technology on crafts 179; pillar at 
Mehrauli 174, 184; smelting industry 
at Dhatva 71; smelting furnace at 
Noh and Rajghat 35, 60; tools of 6, 
10, 19, 24-25, 59, 61-62, 80, 128, 138, 
149, 174, 178-79; and urbanization - 
5-6; workers in 160; from Nevasa 80, 
from Sanchi 66; from Ujjain 68; see 
also crucibles, furnaces, smithy 

Iron age, urbanization in 4, 12f, 123f 

ivory ivories 15, 20, 26, 29, 35-36, 42, 53, 
55, 56, 59, 61, 66-67, 70, 73, 77, 80, 
86, 88, 96, 99, 122; absentat Taradih 
122; Bhokardan as centre of carving 
in 77; from Begram 127, 179; dies of 
126; Indian ivory at Pompeii 77, 127, 
179; and iron technology 179; 
Mother Goddess (from Awra) 66; 
trade in objects of 8, 117, 127, 149; 
from Ter or Tagara 127; paucity of 
objects in 130, 183; as trait of 
urbanism 4-8, 127, 183; workers in 
147 


Jain establishments, land grants to 165 

Jayasena 163 

Jayasrama-vihara 163 f 

Jetavana-mahavihara, grant of villages to 30, 
164: at Sravasti 30, 161-62, 164 


Jupiter 139 


Kadamba(s) 86. 110 

Какапуа(5) 89 = 

5 1(5) 63, 75 

КШ у рол in Puranas 139f; 
social crisis in, 139-40; and urban 
decline 139f, 181 

Kaniska 1 29. 62 

kaolin ware, see pottery 

Kardi seed oil 81 

Karpürasri 164. 

Kartikeya, gold image 

kayasthas 159 


Kharavela 56 dE 
kilns 5-6, 22, 05; see also furnaces, ove 
kilns, 2-0, ==, 


Kiratas 157 


igor Hulaskhera 28 
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Kruika 139 

Ksaharatas 79 

Ksatrapa(s), archacology of 65, 132f; army 
under 150; coins from Amreli 72, 
Bharukaccha 71, Bhokardan 77, 
Dangwada 70, Eran 64, Karnataka 
84-87, Karvan 72, Nagar 73, Paunar 
75, Pauni 76, Runija 70, Sanchi 66, 
Tripuri 63; phase at Maheshwar 65, 
and Nandur 65; urbanization under 
83, 132, 134, 180f; see also Kusanas, 
Satavahanas 

ksatriyas 111, 156; as non-productive sector 
of town 144; entitled to taxes 175 

Kumara Gupta I, silver coins of 124 

Китагапара 141 

Kumaranandin 161 

Кипаја stupa, at Taxila 13 

Kusana(s) urban settlements in Haryana 
18-20, 179, Jammu and Kashmir 14, 
Madhya Pradesh 62-71, middle- 
Gangetic plains 28-56, Punjab 14-18, 
179, Purana Qila 20, Rajasthan 60-62, 
Sonkh 25, Taxila 11, 13, western Uttar 
Pradesh 20-27, 179, army under 150; 
crafts and commerce under 135f, 155; 
extent of their empire 135; gold coins of 
116-17, 136; inscriptions at Mathura 


25; stone moulds of, 126; see also coins, 


trade, urban centres, urbanization, 


land, stagnant prices of 109; remuneration 
through subinfeudation of, 159-60; 
donation of virgin 169f; unequal 
distribution of 182-83; 
intermediaries in, 183-85: see also 
land grants, feudalism 

land grants, to agricultural labourers 
158-59; to artisans and merchants 
153-60, 181-85; beneficiaries of 
158-60; to brahmanical temples 
164-65, 183-84; to Buddhist 
monasteries 158-65, 183-84; and 
feudalisation of towns 141, 154-57; 
Hsüan Tsang on 140; and increasing 
cultivation 168-77, 184-85; to Jains 
165; Kali crisis and 1396 officials 
addressed in 168-69: and rural 
revenue 151-52; and social 
configuration 175-76; and urban 
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process 139f; of the Vakatakas 
154-55, 168-69; in virgin lands 
168-70; see also agriculture, 
feudalism, land, monasteries, 
temples, urban decline, villages 

lead, 50, 61, 71-72, 77, 81, 91, 96-97, 145, 
148; see also coins, smithy, trade 

Lokanatha 169 

Lokesvara 164 i 


Maharathi coins 84-86 
Маћебуага 39 
Mahisasuramardini, plaque of (from 
Sringaverapur) 31 
Maitrakas, 71-72; see also coins 
Mangalasvamin 163 
Maniyar matha 52 
Marathas 65; coins of 78 
Maukharis 125 
Maurya, Candragupta 151 
Mauryas, military strength of 150, 172; 
remains at Bairat 60-61, at Bhita 32, 
at Buxar 50, in Karnataka 85, at ‘ 
Kumrahar 51, in Maharashtra 75f, at 
Ranihat 24, at Sringaverapur 31; 
stupas at 64, at Taxila 11, at Vaishali 
46 
megaliths, at Arni 75, Chandravalli 85, 1 
Dharanikota 95, Kannattur 101, 
Kesarapalle 96, Maski 85, 
Pedamarrur 89, Peddabankur 87, 
Perur 106, Polakonda 89, 
Tirukkambuliyur 105, and 
Yeleswaram 89 
Megarian ware, see pottery 
mercantile activity 33, 113, 122, 137, 
141-50, 183-85 
merchants 50, 81, 108-14, 122-24, 131, 137, 
139, 180; association of 2, 142, 146; || 
in Buddhist works 143-48, 178, | 
181-82; categories of 147-49; their 
contribution to economic growth : 
149-50; de-urbanization and 152-53. | 
177; make gifts to brahmanas 160; | 
land grants to 141, 153; and 
management of donated lands 
141-42, 153, 167; migrations of i 
153-55; in post-Gupta Prakrit texts 
181-82; and political authority 134, 
181-83; in production of bronzes 
128; live on profits of trade 139; as 
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rural magnates 153, 167; seats of 96, 
125, 130, 179; support Buddhism 
161-62, 179; support army 182-83; 
and taxation 141, 151, 182-83; trade 
decline and 181; see also artisans, 
guilds, land grants, monasteries, 
trade, urbanization 

Mercury 112 

metal money see coins 

Milinda 152 

mints 124; at Bhokardan 77, Dhulikatta 88, 
123, Ghuram 16, Kondapur 91, 
Lauriya Nandangarh 50, 123, 
Nagarjunakonda 99, Sanghol 14, 
Sisupalgarh 56-57, Sunet 16, Taxila 
12, Vadgaon-Madhavapur 85; see 
also coin moulds 

monasteries 18, 26, 33, 39, 56-57, 60-61, 66, 
69, 71, 91, 97-98; in Andhra Pradesh 
100; and artisanal activity 183-84; 
artisans attached to 129, 141; as 
centres of consumption 157, 183-84, 
Chinese pilgrims on decline of 
162-63; crucibles in precincts of 128; 
donation of towns and shops to 
140-41; early medieval 122-31; in 
eastern India 123-24; economic 
activities of 131, 183-84; land grants 
and 158-60, 162-65, 183; offering of 
seals at 125; as self-sufficient 
economic units 165; subinfeudation 
in 159-60; see.also artisans, 
Buddhism, feudalism, land grants, 
temples, taxes 

monks, and urbanism 161-62 see also 
monasteries, $ramanas 

moulds, 126 

Mughal glazed ware see pottery 

Muslim glazed ware see pottery 

Muslim invasions, as cause for urban eclipse 
132f 

muslin, from Arikamedu 102 


Naga, coins from Jaderua 62, and Eran 64 

Nahapana 79 

Nikumbha 115 

Northern Black Polished ware (NBP) see 
pottery 


ovens, 5-6, 68, 92, 101; see also furnaces, 
kilns 
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paddy 93, 123; see also agriculture, rice 

Painted Grey Ware (PGW) see pottery 

Pala(s) 26, 48, 55, 59, 108, 122-24, 126, 173 

Pallava(s) 100f 

Panicala(s) 22; coins of, at Ganwaria 40 

Pandu(s) 169 

Pandya(s) 105 

Paramara(s) 68,70 

Parthians 134; and long-distance trade 
180-81; and Punjab 14-15; and 
Taxila 11-13 

Paura (planet) 111 

peasants 89, 168-77; differentiation of 
175-76; rent from 185; subjection of 
174-75, 184-85; and state formation 
182-85; surplus extraction from 180; 
see also agriculture, artisans, land, 
land grants, trade, urban decline 

Persians 137 

Pithipati 163 

ploughshare 5, 99; see also agriculture, 
iron, peasants 

population, and size of settlements 5-7 

Poseidon 79 

potin 77, 85, 88, 91; see also coins 

pottery 125-26, 147, 181; Andhra ware 79, 
85-86; Arretine ware 95, 100, 102, 
104; black and red ware 56,62, 
75-76, 78-80, 85-87, 89, 92, 93, 
101-6; blackish grey ware 106; 
burnished ware 73; celadon ware 9, 
59, 75, 78-79, 97, 101-2, 105, 130; 
glazed ware (Mughal/Muslim) 14-15, 
18, 28, 44, 66, 72, 18,79, 81; Gupta 
196: kaolin ware 8-9, 59, 62-63. 
67-68, 70, 75, 80, 82, 88, 92, 93; 
Megarian ware 77; Northern Black 
Polished ware (NBP) 127; in Jammu 
and Kashmir 14; in western Uttar 
Pradesh 20, 22, 94, 25, 27; in middle 
Gangetic plains 98-30, 33, 35, 39, 42, 
44, 50, 53; in eastern regions, 56-59; 
in Rajasthan 60, 65-68; in Gujarat 
74: in Maharashtra 75, 78-82; in 
Andhra Pradesh 96; Painted Grey 
Ware (PGW) 2, population estimates 
of the sites of 5, at Atranjikhera 10; 
Singh Bhagwanpur 18; pau 
19, in western Uttar Pradesh 20-25, 

irat 60; red wa , 

а 41-42, 44,56, 59, 70, 80, 
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86-87, 89,91, 100; red polished ware 
16, 19, 20, 24, 35, 56-57, 62-63, 65, 
71-76, 78-79, 81-82, 89, 90, 93, 95, 
101, 104, 125-26, 137; red-slipped 
ware 16, 92; Roman 6, 79-80, 84, 
102; rouletted ware 35, 57, 75, 82, 
84-86, 93-94, 96-97, 100-3, 104, 129, 
136-37; russet-coated ware 75, 
84-86, 93, 100, 103-4, 106; Samian 
ware 72, 79, 81 

pounder 123, 173 

Prakrit 115, 151, 182 

Pratiharas 26, 70, 151-52, 165 

pulses, 82; see also agriculture 

Pulumavi 82 


querns, from Kaundanpur 75, Kayatha 67, 
Nevasa 81, Paithan 80, Prakash 83, 
Salihundam 95, Satanikota 93, Ter 
82, Tripuri 83 


Rahu 112 
Rajaraja 164 
Raja Vishal Ka Garh see Vaishali 
Rama 114-15 
Rama Gupta 64 
Rastrakutas 26, 80, 133, 152 
Rayakabhattas 140 
red ware see pottery 
red polished ware see pottery 
red slipped ware see pottery 
rent 185 
rice 82, 93; see also agriculture, paddy, 
Salihundam 
Roman amphorae 12, 71-76, 81, 86, 100-2; 
antiquities 74, 79, 102, 136; 
connections at Vasavasamudram 
101, and Yeleswaram 60; glass bowls 
102; pottery 6, 79-80, 84, 102: see also 
Arreune ware, kaolin, Megarian, 
rouletted, Samian under pottery; 
see also coins, trade, Roman Empire 
Roman empire, division of 136-37; military 
strength of 150; towns in 2: its trade 
with Andhra Pradesh 81-100, 136, 
Gujarat 72-73, 136, Karnataka 
84-87, 136, Maharashtra 79, 81-82, 
136, Orissa 136, Tamil Nadu 100-7. 
136, India 129-30, 135, 180-81; see 
also coins, Kusanas, Satavahanas 


rouletted ware see pottery 
Rudrasena 70 
russet-coated ware see pottery 


Sakas 10-13, 20, 25, 83, 134-35; see also coins 

Saktinaga 141 

Sakyas 119 

Samian ware see pottery 

Samsud-Din Muhammad Saha Bahmani 93 

Samudra Gupta 22, 32, 169 

Sangamesvara Siva temple 92 

Sanskrit 143, 151, 169 

Sarabhapüriya 169 

Satakarni 75 

Satavahana(s), army under 150; 
archacology of 132f; coins 65-66, 
70-71, 74-76, 81-82, 85-86, 90-100, 
148; commerce under 135f; 
flourishing crafts under 135f; 
de-urbanization after 132f, 179f; 
land grants to Buddhist church 162; 


at Tripuri 62-63; urbanization under 


74-83, 84-101, 107, 179f; see also 
coins, Kusanas, Ksatrapas, Roman, 
trade, urbanization, urban decline 

Saturn 113, 139 

sculptures 129 

seals/sealings 61, 88; of artisans, merchants 
and traders 125, 179, 181; of guilds 
and towns 44, 46, 125, 130; of Harsa 
125; of the Maukharis 125; of the 
Senas 125; absence of, at Taradih 
122; coin devices and 124-25; decline 
in post-Gupta times 125; of ivory 96; 
large number (1386) at Ratnagiri 
125; in Gupta characters 29, 37, 39; 
paucity of commercial 130; purposes 
of 125; on copperplate charters 125; 
as trait of urbanism 6, 122, 125, 130, 
181; findspots: Bhita 32, 65, 125, 
130, Gaya 108, Karvan 72, Khairadih 
42, Mason 39, Nalanda 125, Nandur 
64-65, Piprahwa 39-40, Rajghat 
35-36, Sunet 16, Tamluk 57, Vaishali 
6, 32, 46, 65, 108, 125, 130, Varanasi 
36, 108, 125, 130; see also artisans, 
terracotta, monasteries, temples 

Senas 108, 125 

Septimus Serverus 90 

serfdom 158, 166; see also feudalism, land, 
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land grant, peasants 

sericulture 137, 145, 178, 182; see also silk, 
Silk Road, trade 

setthis, with landed property 141; see also 
merchants, trade 

shell industry 19, 24, 36, 64, 66, 68, 70, 74, 
76, 81-86, 89-90, 98, 103, 112-13 

Sikandar Lodi 28 

Silaharas 80 

silk, weaving at Tirukkambuliyur 105; Road 
135; see also sericulture, trade 

silver 12, 61, 68, 73, 113; see also coins 

Siva 115; temples at Dangwada 70, 
Kudavelli 99; and Nagarjunakonda 
99 

Sivadasa 50 

Sivi-janapada 62, 114 

Skandanaga 141 

smithy 46, 60, 71-72, 81, 98, 145, 150; at 
Dharanikota 96, Dhatva 71, Ghuram 
16, Khairadih 41-42, Noh 60; and 
Ujjain 68; see also crucibles, metals, 
furnaces, kilns, ovens 

Somanatha 164-65, 167 

Somavamsi 164 

Soter Magas 15 

$ramanas 143, 160; as non-productive 
sector in towns 143-44 

Sricandra 158, 170 

Sripattisvarasvami 106 

$ri-Visvesvara-Golaki 160 

$ri Уајпа Satakarni 80 

Srikrsna 74 

state formation, agrarian basis of 168-69. 
175, 184-85 

$üdra 111, 156, 165-66 

Sultanate 26, 32, 133, 179 

Süngas, settlements of, at Ayodhya 33, 
Balirajgarh 48, Besnagar 67, 
Dangwada 68, Ganwaria 40, 
Haryana 18, Jaderua 62, Katragarh 
47-49, Kayatha 67, Manwan 29, 
Nagari 62, Sringaverapur 30, 
Tamluk 57, western Uttar Pradesh 
90f; terracottas of 126 


Tadjiks 136 

taxes 114, 140-41, 149-51, 157, 165, 168, 
175, 178, 180, 182, 185 

temples, artisans and 158-59, 183-84; 
bronzes from 128; as centres of 
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consumption 157, 183-85; donation 
of towns and shops to 140-41; early 
medieval 131, 164; economic 
activities of 131, 183; land grants to 
164-65, 183; management of 
villages, granted to 141-42; offering 
of seals at 125; royal patronage to 
129; as self-sufficient economic units 
165; subinfeudation in 
establishments of 159-60; transfer of 
taxes to 165; and “new urban” 
phenomenon 177; see also artisans, 
land grants, feudalism, monasteries, 
urban decline 
terracottas 24-26, 28, 31, 33, 36-37, 39, 
40-42, 46, 48, 51, 53, 55, 56, 58, 61, 
63, 65-68, 70-71, 73-74, 77, 79, 82, 
87, 90-91, 99, 101, 103-4, 106; asa 
trait of early historic urbanism 4-8, 
199[; in early medieval times 126; 
regionalisation in 126; reduced use 
of 130; urban milieu and 179; see also 
artisans. beads, trade 
textile 12, 82; industry at Rajghat 35 and 
Uraiyur 104; technology 178; wade 
in 137, 149, 182; workers 145, 150; 
see also dyeing vat, muslin, silk 
Tiberius 77, 81, 86, 99 
tiles 6, 10, 12, 94, 26, 58. 75. 78, 80, 84, 90, 
96, 106 
tin 128, 138, 145, 155 
towns, brahmanas migrate from 183; 
Buddhist and Sanskrit texts on 160; 
and Buddhism 161-62; as centres of 
exchange, production and 
technology 148-50, 167, 182-85; in 
classical antiquity 149; contraction of 
172-77; changes in the social 
composition of 155-58; their decay 
and emergence of feudalism 166-67, 
182-83; dispersal of crafts and 
luxuries of 154-55, 166-67; early 
historic towns 148-49; grant of 
139-41, 182-83; feudalisation of 141, 
1236 189-83; in feudal society 149. 
166-67; and land grants 140-41, 
165-67, 182-83; Milinda-Pañho on 
ideal 148; migration ofartisans and 
merchants from 153-55, 166-67, 
183; Manasara on the planning om 
117-18, 155-57; population of 143f; 
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trade, Arab records on 124; in beads 9, 127, 
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peak of growth in 178; not parasiuc 
149; as source of state income 
149-50; relation with villages 155-57; 
see also artisans, de-urbanization, 
feudalism, trade, urban centres, 
urban decline, urbanization 


129, 137, 149; in bronze 128-29; with 
Central Asia 8, 35-36, 73, 135, 178; 
coins and 124-25, 138; commodities 
in 117, 128-29, 136-38, 149, 182; 
customs imposition and 180; decline 
of 108-14, 117, 127, 135f, 182f, and 
urban decay 135f, 157, 182f, in 
foodgrains 128; foreign coins and 
129-30, 138; gift exchange as 
substitute for 157-58; and feudal 
polity 117, 140-41, 175, 183; in horse 
128; stagnant land prices and 109; 
Indo-Roman 2, 6, 8-9, 35-36, 71-74, 
76-77, 79, 81-82, 84-107, 129, 1356, 
178, 180-82; in Indian ivories 8, 127; 
in lead 50; under the Kusanas 8, 26; 
in Gupta and post-Gupta times 
129-30; pottery and 126; in silk 135, 
136-37, 182; sericulture and 137, 
182; in terracottas 126; in textiles 


137; in tin 138; with Byzantium 182, 


China 182, Middle East 124, 137, 
South-East Asia 8-9, 116, 127, 
137-38, 182, the Southern Seas 138, 
Sri Lanka 182, North Africa 137, 
Western Asia 8; Indian exports 137; 
temples, monasteries and 157; and 
taxation 149-52; and internal 
distributive system 182-83; and 
urbanism 8, 78, 100, 126, 135f; 
routes 11, 26, 63, 64, 77, 82, 83, 
135-36, in Gujarat 71-74, Karnataka 
85-87, Maharashtra 71-74; 
inscriptional evidence on history of 
108-9; seaborne 160-61; and internal 
situation in Rome 181; urbanization 
and long-distance 179-80, 182; not a 
factor in state formation in ‘early 
medieval India 175; revival after 
"Turkish invasion 133; political 


power and 134f; see also artisans, 


Byzantine, Chinese, coins, Guptas, 
Ksatrapas, Kusanas, merchants, 
monasteries, pottery, Roman 


empire, Satavahanas, urban centres, 
urban decline 


Turkish invasions 133 


Ucchakalpa 141 
Udayamana 153 
untouchables 154-57 


urban 


urban 


centres, administration of 108-9; 
destruction of people residing in 
111-13; as city states 116; in Jain texts 
of early medieval times 115-17; in 
texts on architecture 117-18; 
distinction between village and 117; 
artisanal and commercial aspects of 
118; in pre-Kusana times 120; and 
pottery 125-26; their decay after the 
Satavahanas 132f, thrive despite 
post-Maurya political 

fragmentation 134f; social upheavals 
and decay of 139f; grants of 139-40; 
and feudalism 140-41; parasitic 
sections of 143-44; generative side of 
the economy of 144f; composition of 
the populauon of 143f; 
de-urbanization and people of 
152-53; ruralization of 155-57, 165f; 
Buddhist and Sanskrit texts on 160; 
and Buddhist monasteries; their 
contraction and agrarian expansion 
172-77; their decline after the 
Kusanas and the Satavahanas, 
passim; and state formation 182-85; 
and rise of capitalism 183; see also 
trade, urban decline, urbanization, 
Kusanas, Guptas, Satavahanas 
decline 4, 8, 10; and trade 8-9; in 
north India 27; in middle Gangetic 
plains 59; in eastern regions 59; in 
central India and western India 83, 
132-33, 160-61; in Gujarat 83, 132; 
in Maharashtra 83, 132, 160-61; in 
Rajasthan 60-62, 132; in Madhya 
Pradesh 83, 132; in Karnataka 86-87; 
in Andhra Pradesh 100; in Tamil 
Nadu 106-7; under the Guptas 1091, 
132f; Varahamihira on 109-14; 
mercantile loss and 112-14, 181; 
Hsüan-Tsang on 118719; Arab 
geographers on 119-21; marks 
transition from antiquity to Middle 
Ages 120; coinage and 124-25; in 
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post-Gupta umes 122f; 
disappearance of fine pottery and 
126, 181; explanation of 132-41; 
after the Satavahanas 132, 134f, 180; 
after the Kusanas 134f, 180f; in the 
Deccan 132f, 180; long-distance 
trade and 138, 180f; deforestation 
and 138; Kali social upheaval and 
139-42, 181-83; social significance of 
143f, 158-59; and taxation 151-52; 
generated scorn for artisans 153-54; 
and demonetization of economy 
158-59, 166; and ruralisation of 
artisans’ occupations 158-59, 165-67; 
strengthened agrarian economy 
165-67, 184-85; its impact on social 
relationships 165-67; and feudalism 
167; 182-83; and agrarian expansion 
172-77, 184-85; not equated with 
contraction of economy 175, 184-83; 
first stage of 180; second stage of 
181-85; and guilds 183; and loss of 
state income 183; and tax-rent 
relationship 185 

anization traits of 4-8, 122-31; in Iron 
Age 4; early historic 2f; climate and 
4-5; quality of material life and 5-8; 
Harappan 6; pre-industrial 6; 
textual evidence on 7; Chinese 
pilgrims on 7-8; vertical excavations 
and 7-8; pre-Kusana 120; in north 
India 10-97; 120-21, 135 under the 
Kusanas, passim; in Pakistan in early 
historic times 10-13; in Punjab and 
Haryana 14-20; in western Uttar 
Pradesh 20-27; in middle-Gangeuc 
plains 28f; in western region 57-59; 
in Rajasthan 60-62; 120-21, 135; in 
Madhya Pradesh 62-71, 83; in 
Gujarat 71-74, 83, 120-21, 135; in 
Maharashtra 74-83; under the 
Satavahanas 74-83; in Karnataka 
84-87; in Andhra Pradesh 87-100; in 
Tamil Nadu 100-7; absent in Kerala 
106; case for third, 115: Arab 
geographers on 120-21; coinage and 
194-95, 157; pottery and 126; in 
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classical antiquity 136, 139, 149; 
agricultural surplus and 138; and 
rural hinterland 138-39; seaborne 
commerce and 160-61; and early 
Buddhism 161-62; “new urban" 
phenomenon 177; and art forms 
179; mild renewal of 185; see also 
artisans, coins, Ksatrapas, Kusanas, 
merchants, Satavahanas, towns, 
urban centres, urban decline 


vaisyas 111, 153, 156, 175 

vajrasana 163 

Vakataka(s) 75, 133, 154-55, 168-69 

Varaguna 164 

Vasudeva 16, 21, 25, 57, 62 

Vigrahapala 123 

Vijayanagara 99, 100, 104 

Vijayapuri, capital of the Iksvakus 90 

villages, as objects of land grants 168-69, 
183; agricultural products of 169; 
linguistic study of names of 
169; medieval literary evidence on 
founding of 171-72; and status of 
king 171; rural population 172; 
extension of 171-77; collective 
identity of 177; granted to 
brahmanas 183 

Vima Kadphises (II) 13, 15, 31 

Visnu 58, 7+ 

Visnukundins 75, 90 

Vrsnikula 164 


Wadeyars, of Mysore 86 

warriors, as non-produc г 
143-44; specialised categories of 144: 
and townspeople 150-51; as 
town dwellers, 152-53 

wheat 81-82 


tive sector in towns 


Yadavas 79 2288 

мапа Sri 5агаКаги! 97 

NEU. their coin moulds from Sunet 
15; coins from Hastinapur 21 an 
Purana Qila 90; fall of 114; see also 


coins 
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A former professor of history at Patna 
and Delhi universities and the first 
chairman of the Indian Council of 
Historical Research, R.S. Sharma has 
played a leading role in the 
. reconstruction of the social and 
economic history of early India. His 
| - publications include Aspects of Political 
E Eee Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India 
| nes (2nd edn, 1968), Social Changes in Early 
Medieval India (1969, reprint 1981), In 
Defence of ‘Ancient India’ (1979, reprint 
1981), Sudras in Ancient India (2nd edn), 
| Indian Feudalism (2nd edn, 1980, 1985). 
Perspectives in Social and Economic 
History of Early India (1983) and 
Material Culture and Social Formations 
| in Ancient India (1983, 1985). His 
Ancient India (1977) was withdrawn in 
1978 under the pressure of obscurantist 
| elements, but reappeared in a second 
edition in 1980. Professor Sharma’s 
writings appear in several Indian and 
foreign languages. 
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